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PREFACE. 


THE  grand  safe-guard  of  a  nation's  welfare  is,  a  firm 
belief  that  "  Except  the  Lord  build  t/ie  house,  they 
labour  in  vain  that  build  it :  except  the  Lord  keep  the 
city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain" 

The  economy  which  exalteth  a  nation  has  its  origin 
in  that  arrangement  of  Providence  which  assigns  to 
every  one  a  place,  and  metes  out  to  every  one  a  por- 
tion ;  which  maintains  a  gradation  of  rank ;  and,  by 
increasing  the  prosperity  of  one,  and  securing  the 
happiness  of  another,  increases  the  prosperity  and 
secures  the  happiness  of  all. 

The  political  atmosphere  of  France,  and  the  de- 
mocratical  breeze  wafting  around  us ;  the  commotion 
abroad,  and  the  agitation  at  home,  loudly  proclaim 
that  national  economy  is  the  most  important  of  all 
the  sciences ;  that  it  is  the  only  knowledge  which 
can  fit  man  for  this  world,  and  the  only  knowledge 
by  which  this  world  can  be  made  fit  for  man.  Na- 
tional economy  is  that  righteousness  which  exalteth 
nations;  that  godliness  which  gives  happiness  on 
earth;  and  qualifies  for  enjoying  happiness  in  heaven. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  is  pre-eminently  remark- 
able for  the  visible  impression  of  Omnipotent  direc- 
tion. Whilst  the  kings  and  rulers  of  the  earth  devise 
their  ways ;  the  King  of  kings — the  Ruler  of  heaven 
and  earth  directeth  their  steps.  Wayward  move- 
ments and  overheated  partizanship ;  acrimonious 
debate  and  artful  intrigue;  prejudice  and  narrow- 
mindedness,  are  gradually  working  their  own  undoing ; 
making  their  very  wrath  to  aid  in  bringing  about 
that  better  era,  when  "  the  people  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  plow-shares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning  - 
hooks;  when  nation  shall  not  lift  up  the  sword  against 
nation,  nor  learn  the  art  of  war  any  more" 


generate  a  universal  peaceful  alliance,  and 
hasten  on  the  age  of  peace,  national  economy  is  in- 
deed valuable.  Free  from  the  trammels  of  party,  it 
has,  although  hitherto  almost  neglected,  accomplished 
more  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  than  has  been  ac- 
complished by  our  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts- 
It  holds  for  its  first  principle,  that  "  Mans  chief  end 
is  to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  him  for  ever"  It  ha< 
respect  to  the  first  command,  "  Be  fruitful,  and 
multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it." 

The  beneficial  tendency  of  subduing  the  earth,  by 
improving  land  and  constructing  railways  is  so  im- 
mense, that  it  leads  with  mathematical  accuracy  to 
"  direct  taxation"  on  the  land  and  the  railway,  through 
the  medium  of  a  self-adjusting  currency,  as  the  means 
of  defraying  our  public  expenditure,  and  liquidating 
our  national  debt. 

The  beneficial  tendency  of  enlarging  the  civil 
rights,  and  extending  the  religious  privileges  of  th<> 
people,  is  so  unbounded,  that  it  leads  with  mathema- 
tical accuracy  to  "  direct  assessment"  on  all  territo- 
rial property  and  realized  capital,  as  the  means  of 
supporting  the  poor,  educating  the  young,  and  em- 
ploying the  unemployed. 

The  science  of  national  economy  being  so  very  im- 
portant, it  is  hop'ed,  that  even  a  hasty  disjointed 
summary — practical — elucidation  of  its  merits,  instead 
of  being  altogether  unacceptable,  may,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  favourably  received  ;  and  prove  the  means 
of  causing  the  subject  be  taken  up  by  those  whose 
talents  and  leisure  will  enable  them  to  do  it  more 
ample  justice  than  has  been,  or  could  be,  done  by  the 
public's  very  humble  servant, 

ROBERT  WATT 

May  1848. 
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anomalous  condition  of  agriculturists  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  political  agitation  and  much  political  miscon- 
ception. The  anomalous  condition  of  commercialists  has 
increased  the  political  agitation,  and  thickened  the  political 
misconception  ; — thought,  ivord,  and  action  are  confounded, 
— men  do  not  understand  one  another. 

The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — 
under  Providence — was  never  more  favourably  circumstanced 
than  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-eight. 

Provisions  are  cheap  and  plentiful.  Work  is  abundant, 
and  could  be  made  remunerating.  Labourers  are  many,  and 
anxious  to  be  employed. 

A  nation  thus  circumstanced  is  indeed  highly  favoured ; 
and,  ivere  prudent  legislation  adopted,  admirably  fitted  to 
make  all  its  inhabitants  prosperous  and  happy. 

The  cause  of  commercial  and  agricultural  distress  is  alto- 
gether internal — we  have  laws  ill-framed  and  worse  adminis- 
tered. 

Our  clergy  manifest  this ;  our  senators  and  lawyers 
'•test  this  ;  our  magistrates  and  police  manifest  thix. 
In  fine,  "from  the  queen  on  the  throne  to  the  beggar  by  the 
wayside,"  the  lamentable  fact  is  fully  manifested. 

We  are  a  nation  "  divided  against  itself;"  instead  of  pull- 
ing together  we  lustily  pull  against  one  another.  Thus  it  is 
that  our  time  is  worse  than  wasted ;  thus  it  is  that,  in  our 
wayward  movements,  to  secure  one  penny,  we  frequently 
expend  a  hundred  pounds — "  always  penny-ivise,  but  poinv/ 
foolish." 
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Where  is  the  proper  and  natural  locality  for  lodging  ami 
supporting  the  necessitous,  aged,  and  infirm  ?  Folly  says, 
— the  town  ;  wisdom  says, — the  country. 

Where  is  the  proper  and  natural  locality  for  establishing 
preparatory  and  industrial  schools  ?  Folly  says, — the  town  ; 
ivisdom  says, — the  country. 

Where  is  the  proper  and  natural  locality  for  procuring 
ample  remunerative  employment  to  the  superabundant  ablo- 
bodied  labouring  population  ?  Folly  says, — the  town  ; 
wisdom  says, — the  country. 

The  experience  of  past  ages  passes  verdict  in  favour  of  the 
reply  of  wisdom,  and  teUs  the  legislators  of  Britain  that  they 
will  find  in  the  country  adequate  relief  for  all  our  present 
national  distress. 

The  country,  then,  is  entitled  to  the  first  attention  of  tl< 
Legislature  ;  and  well  would  it  be  for  Great  Britain  were 
there  promptly  passed  an  imperative  decree  causing  the 
whole  United  Kingdom  to  be  divided  into  compact  sections  or 
parishes;  causing  the  natural  capabilities  of  each  section  to 
be  fully  ascertained,  and  the  power  of  improving  the  whole 
to  be  accurately  adjusted.  Such  legislative  arrangement 
would  make  improvement  self-supporting,  and  induce  men 
to  adorn  the  country,  and  enrich  the  town,  instead  of  ivast- 
ing  time  and  spending  money  in  party  squabbles  and  end- 
less law-suits. 

The  beneficial  tendency  ef  expending  our  superabundant 
labour  in  rural  improvements  is  now  beginning  to  manifest 
itself,  and  the  more  we  consider  the  subject,  the  more  are  we 
convinced  of  its  importance ;  and  hence  it  is  that  we  feel  in- 
duced to  republish,  in  support  of  a  systematic  improvement 
of  the  country,  Six  Letters  on  Agricultural  Distress,  which 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal  in  the  year  1836. 
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LETTER  I. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Wetkly  Journal. 

SIR, — The  extensive  circulation  of  your  paper  amongst 
agriculturists  induces  us  to  place  at  your  disposal  a  series  of 
letters,  corroborative  of  your  own  views  on  this  subject,  as 
presented  to  the  public  on  the  2d  of  December  1835 ;  and,  in 
;»ccordance  with  what  you  then  stated  respecting  the  currency, 
we  first  proceed  to  show  tliat  Peel's  Currency  Bitt  is  not  the 
cause  of  agricultural  distress. 

Whoever  carefully  watches  the  movements  of  a  certain 
party  connected  with  the  recently  formed  "  Royal  Central 
Agricultural  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  must 
readily  perceive  that  the  object  aimed  at  is  not  relief  to  the 
distressed  agriculturists,  but  an  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of 
a  fictitious  currency.  Although  the  Marquis  of  Chandos  has 
recommended  a  non-blending  of  the  currency  question  with 
the  question  of  agricultural  distress,  he  cannot  but  be  fully 
aware,  that  so  soon  as  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  agricultural  distress  is  granted,  many  members  of  the  newly 
formed  London  Agricultural  Association  are  prepared  to  give 
the  following  evidence : — 

"  We  take  it  as  an  axiom,  that  prices  rise  and  fall  with  an  increase 
or  decrease  of  the  coin,  notes,  or  bills  circulating  throughout  the  eoun- 
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try.  During  the  long  continental  war,  the  circulating  medium  wat 
altogether,  perhaps,  nearly  double  what  it  is  now,  and  prices  were, 
for  the  most  part,  nearly  double.  Our  immense'  national  debt  was — 
the  greater  proportion  of  it — contracted  under  those  prices.  Taxa- 
tion was  relied  on  to  pay  the  interest  of  this  debt ;  and,  so  long  as 
the  high  prices  lasted,  upon  which  a  heavy  taxation  was  charged,  ;•>•• 
heard  no  grumbling,  because  tin-  taxation  was  measured  by  the  ; 
and  the  prices  were  sufficient  to  meet  it.  But  hail  tho  |>ri  > 
been  so  high  during  the  war,  the  taxation  then  paid,  and  paid  cheer- 
fully, could  not  even  then  have  been  levied  ;  nor  could  any  govern- 
ment ever  have  dreamed  of  running  into  so  much  debt. 

"  The  private  debts  of  the  country,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  \sc>r< 
supposed  to  be  even  larger  than  the  national  debt.  A  man  borrow- 
ing, under  the  high  prices,  twenty-four  shillings,  borrowed  equiva- 
lent to  two  bushels  of  wheat ;  or,  borrowing  four  shillings,  expected 
that  he  could  pay  it  with  one  day's  labour.  He  has,  now  that  price- 
and  wages  are  fallen,  to  pay  the  debt  of  two  bushels,  or  one  day'* 
labour,  with  four  bushels  of  wheat,  or  two  day's  labour.  The  purst- 
is  stolen  away  which  could  have  paid  it — the  debt  remains  the  same. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  preparations  for,  and  final  consummation 
of  Mr  Peel's  bill  of  1819,  the  decrease  of  the  currency  went  on  from 
1814  to  1829,  when  the  one-pound  notes  finally  ceased.  The  farmers 
have  been  ruined  by  Peel's  bill  causing  prices  to  fall  one  half;  this, 
naturally  enough,  has  distressed  not  only  the  farmer,  but  the  farm- 
labourer,  and  every  one  dependent  upon  agriculture — the  landlords, 
the  shopkeepers,  the  manufacturers  for  the  home  market — in  all 
above  twenty  millions  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  whole  agricultural  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
distressed,  and  no  wonder ;  for  the  millions  upon  millions  of  their 
private  and  public  debts  and  engagements  were  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
doubled  by  Peel's  bill." 

Thoso  who  blame  Peel's  bill  for  all  the  agricultural  dis- 
tress, proceeding  upon  the  false  supposition,  that  paper  notes 
may  with  safety  be  issued  to  any  amount,  and  believing  that 
the  Bank  of  England,  as  formed  soon  after  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  agreeably  to  a  plan  suggested  by  our  countryman, 
William  Paterson,  was  empowered  to  issue  notes  to  any 
amount,  without  liability  to  pay  the  issues  of  paper  in  specie, 
whenever  the  same  should  be  demanded,  tell  us — 

"  That  the  Bank  of  England  did  not  receive  justice  from  tin- 
hands  of  Government,  and  that  being  forced  to  take  up  her  not<^  in 
gold,  she  was  thereby  under  the  necessity  of  contracting  her  issues  ; 
and  hence  tho  injury  to  tho  nation  at  largo.  Every  man  had  on1 


one  half  of  the  currency  at  his  disposal  which  he  formerly  had,  and 
thus  prices,  profits,  and  wages  are  reduced  the  one-half,  whilst  debts, 
both  national  and  private,  remain  without  any  diminution." 

Whoever  has  taken  the  trouble  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  Bank  of  England,  knows  that,  from  ho 
commencement,  her  notes  were  payable  on  demand ;  and 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  panic  during  the  rebellion  of 
1745,  she,  in  general,  felt  no  inconvenience  in  answering  all 
the  demands  made  until  the  year  1797,  and  even  then  her 
embarrassment  arose  from  circumstances  connected  with  our 
beinor  encrarred  in  war.  Indeed,  the  Parliament  of  1797, 

~  O    O  *  ' 

which  enacted  a  restriction  of  cash  payments,  were  so  fully 
aware  of  the  beneficial  tendency  of  making  all  bank-notes 
payable  in  specie,  that  they  limited  the  sanctioned  restriction 
to  six  months  after  the  signature  of  a  definitive  treaty  of 
peace. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  number  of  country 
banks,  prior  to  the  restriction  act,  did  not  exceed  280 ; 
whereas,  in  the  year  1813,  they  had  increased  to  900.  Such 
a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  banks  created  an  equally 
rapid  increase  in  the  keenness  of  competition  in  the  trade  of 
banking.  About  this  period,  dealers  in  fictitious  bills  of  ex- 
change had  reaped. a  goodly  harvest.  Whilst  the  resolution 
entered  into  in  1745  by  the  principal  bankers,  merchants, 
and  traders  of  London,  "  to  accept,  and  use  every  means  to 
••"use  to  be  accepted,  bank-notes  as  cash  in  all  transactions," 
gave  rise  to  issues  of  spurious  bills  of  exchange  ;  the  restriction 
act  of  1797  tended  to  encourage  these  worthless  characters, 
and  in  reality  was  the  principal  cause  of  inducing  them  to 
lorm  themselves  into  re<nilar  organized  associations  for  circu- 

O  O 

lating  fictitious  bills,  not  only  throughout  the  whole  united 
kingdom,  but  throughout  the  whole  world.  By  the  year 
1814  these  nefarious  paper  currency  circulators  had  almost 
ruined  the  trade  of  the  empire.  During  1814,  1815,  and 
1816,  no  lees  than  240  country  bankers  stopped  payments ; 
and  against  these  were  issued  eighty-nine  commissions  of 
bankruptcy,  being  at  the  rate  of  one  commission  for  every  ten 
and  a-half  of  the  whole. 
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But  whilst  a  spirit  of  rivalry  rendered  bankers  in  th<* 
country  loss  scrupulous  as  to  the  respectability  of  their  cus- 
tomers, it  even  induced  the  Bank  of  Kngland  to  increase  her 
issues  from  £10,000,000  to  nearly  £30,000,000,  an.l  thus 
her  notes  were  frequently  at  a  discount  of  16  and  17  per 
cent,  as  well  as  the  notes  of  the  provincial  bankers.     In 
so  early  as  the  year  1810,  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  air- 
rency  of  the  Bank  of  England  attracted  the  attention  of  th> 
Legislature,  and  was,  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, very  justly  ascribed  to  an  over-issue  ;  this  same  com- 
mittee recommended  compelling  the  bank  to  resume  cash 
payment  within  two  years  of  1810.     The  salutary  recor 
mendation  was  not  acted  upon ;  and  a  six  year's  keen  com- 
petition in  banking  rained  one-tenth  of  the  provincial  banks, 
and  depressed  the  value  of  all  paper  currency.    In  1814,  the 
value  of  paper  was  23  per  cent,  and  even  in  1816  fully  16  5 
per  cent  below  that  of  gold.     The  failure  of  so  many  provin- 
cial banks  lessened  the  amount  of  paper  currency ;  so  that  in 
1817  Bank  of  England  notes  were  within  2j  per  cent  of  par. 
This  natural  re-action  gave  a  temporary  wholesomeness  to 
the  whole  trade  of  banking,  and  was  taken  advantage  of  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  others  for  bringing  a  paper  and  metallic- 
currency  to  their  original  and  natural  level.     To  check  a 
reckless  rivalry  in  banking,  and  to  guard  against  a  too  copious 
issue  of  paper  currency,  in  the  year  1819,  by  Act  59,  Geo. 
III.  c.  78,  commonly  called  Peel's  Act,  it  was  enacted  that 
cash  payments  should  be  resumed  in  1823.     The  bank,  hav- 
ing a  large  accumulation  of  gold,  commenced  specie  payment^ 
on  the  1st  May  1821 ;  but,  whilst  she  did  so,  rather  than 
avail  herself  of  the  advantages  arising  from  a  plan  adopted  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr  Ricardo,  "  Tlu.it  from  the  piinnitig  vf 
the  cash  payment  act  to  the  period  of  its  taking  effect,  />'•'*//• 
of  England  notes,  if  specie  payment  was  required,  sh<>ul</ 
only  be  payable  in  bars  of  standard  bullion,  weighing  not 
less  than  sixty  ounces  each"  she  did  not  curtail  her  issues  to 
the  limited  circulation  of  1797,  nor  even  to  tliat  which  a 
change  from  a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace  rendered  pru- 
dent.    In  1797,  her  paper  currency  in  circulation  was  only 
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£10,989,703,  and  its  lowest  amount  since  tho  bill  of  1819 
was,  in  the  year  1822,  £17,862,872. 

The  only  detect  of  Peel's  currency  bill  is  giving  too  wide, 
instead  of  too  narrow,  range  to  the  circulation  of  paper  cur- 
rency; the  existence  of  a  redundancy  from  1819  to  1820 
was  fully  proven  by  the  over-trading  speculations  of  these 
years,  by  the  success  which  attended  the  devices  of  the  spu- 
rious bills  merchants,  and  by  the  wide  spread  bankruptcies 
of  1825. 

We  are  creditably  informed,  that  from  1812  to  1825,  the 
yearly  amount  of  fictitious  bills  of  exchange  circulated  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom  even  exceeded  the  double  of  the 
amount  of  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  bill  of  1819,  enacting  a  resumption  of  cash  payments, 
so  far  from  being  the  great  cause  of  our  national  distress,  was, 
in  reality,  the  only  bulwark  which  saved  the  credit  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  our  national  credit,  during  the  reck- 
less banking  competition  which  terminated  so  fatally  in  1825. 
But,  whilst  we  admit  that  Peel's  bill  has  operated  as  a  bene- 
ficial check  on  bankers  in  the  issuing  of  paper  currency,  we 
consider  it  defective  in  that  it  does  not  require  "  The  adop- 
tion of  a  system  that  will  exclude  the  possibility  of  notes 
being  discredited,  by  preventing  individuals  or  association* 
from  issuing  such  as  have  not  been  previously  guaranteed.''' 

When  we  find  men  prepared  to  represent  PeeVs  Currency 
Bill  as  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  cause  of  agricultural  dis- 
tress— of  doubling  public  and  private  debts — of  reducing  by 
one  half  the  principal  and  interest  of  every  creditor — of  re- 
ducing by  one  half  the  prices,  the  profits,  and  the  wages  in 
the  home  market,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  exhibit  that 
bill  in  its  true  light.  As  Mr  M'Culloch  well  observes,  "  It 
is  quite  ludicrous  to  ascribe  to  the  Act  of  1819,  as  is  often 
done,  the  whole  rise  that  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the 
currency  since  the  peace,  seeing  that  the  currency  had  been 
tor  three  years  previously  to  its  enactment  from  12^  to  14^ 
per  cent  above  its  value  in  1815,  and  from  21  to  23  per  cent 
above  its  value  in  1814!"  Although  the  sole  object  aimed 
at  by  the  promoters  of  the  Act  1819  was  to  sustain  the  value 
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<»}'  the  currency  at  the  point  to  which  it  had  rccov. 
without  legislative  interference ;  and  although,  in  recurring 
to  specie  payments  in  order  to  do  BO,  the  difference  of  -1  ' 
'•cut,  that  obtained  in  1819  between  gold  and  paper,  \v;is  not 
•lecmed  so  great  as  to  warrant  a  departure  from  the  old 
standard,  and  from  the  acts   engaging  to  restore  it,  yet  it  is 
alleged  by  some  professing  friends  of  agriculture,  that,  & 
turning  to  specie  payments,  we  made  an  unexpected  par- 
chase  of  thirty  millions  of  gold,  and  that  tl  <'.s-   , 
large  demand,  concurring  simultaneously  with  the  con 
(ion  of  paper  in  several  of  the  continental  state*, 
a  falling  of  in  the  supply  of  bullion  from  the  mines,  t 
to  greatly  increase  the  value  of  gold  itself,  an''  <v/^r,/< 
the  value  of  the  currency.     The  statement  here  made  is 
worthy  of  little,  if  of  any,  credit.     The  gold  imported   to 
enable  the  Bank  of  England  to  resume  specie  payment  >• 
drawn  from  the  market  of  the  whole  world  ;  and  when  tin- 
vast  extent  of  the  supply  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  is 
against  all  reason  to  suppose  that  its  value  could  be  greatly 
altered  by  our  purchases ;  more  especially  when  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  contraction  of  the  paper  currency  of  somo 
of  the  continental  states,  and  the  substitution  of  specie  in  its 
stead,  was  more  than  balanced  by  the  cessation  of  the  demand 
i'or  specie  for  the  military  chests  of  the  different  arm; 
the  stoppage  of  the  practice  of  hoarding,  and  the  greater 
security  consequent  on  a  return  to  peace.     The  falling  off  in 
the  supply  of  bullion  from  the  mines  was  altogether  beyond 
the  control  of  Parliament :  the  diminution  was  of  too  short 
duration,  and  its  influence  on  the  value  of  gold  too  uncertain 
to  make  it  a  ground  for  interfering  with  the  standard.     The 
decline  which  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  most  articles 
since  the  peace,  is  no  proof  of  the  enhancement  in  the  value 
of  bullion.     The  prices  of  commodities  depend  as   much 
upon  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  their  production  as  upon  the 
changes  in  the  quantity  of  money  afloat.     Now,  tin 
scarcely  one  of  the  great  articles  of  commerce,  the  cost  of 
which  has  not  been  greatly  reduced,  or  which  has  not  been 
supplied  from  new  sources,  since  the  Act  of  1819.    In  France, 
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Prussia,  and  in  general  throughout  the  Continent,  the  subdi- 
vision of  large  estates,  and  the  subversion  of  the  feudal  sys- 
toin,  has  vastly  extended  the  growth  of  corn,  and  thereby  re- 
duced its  price.  The  increased  growth  of  corn  in  Ireland, 
and  the  exports  from  thence  to  England  and  Scotland,  to- 
gether with  the  thorough  draining  of  the  marshy  grounds 
throughout  Scotland,  and  a  too  prevalent  adherence  to  a  four 
and  five  shift  rotation,  may  be  considered  as  constituting  the 
primary  causes  of  the  reduced  prices  of  corn  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.  Emigration — the  substitution  of  mechanical 
for  animal  power,  both  in  producing  and  carrying  articles  of 
commerce,  as  well  as  in  the  conveyance  of  passengers — the 
foreign  imports  of  1829,  1830,  and  1831,  occasioning  ,1  sur- 
plus of  4,551,429  quarters  of  wheat  in  the  market — and  the 
abundant  harvests  of  1832,  1833,  1834,  and  1835,  rendering 
the  home  growth  greater  than  the  home  consumption — may 
be  considered  as  constituting  the  secondary  causes.  In  fine, 
a  surplus  of  agricultural  produce  in  the  market  proves  that 
the  distresses  of  agriculturists  do  not  arise  from  any  defi- 
ciency of  circulation,  either  of  a  paper  or  metallic  currency, 
but  from  a  mistaken  opinion  that  Great  Britain  could  not 
grow  corn  to  supply  its  own  population,  and  from  acting  on  this 
mistaken  opinion  to  the  extent  of  exporting  the  consumers 
and  importing  the  corn  to  be  consumed. 


LETTER  II. 

Upon  enquiry  we  have  found  that  the  present  low  price  of 
is  owing  to  an  over-abundant  supply  in  the  market,  and 
the  viewing  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland — not  as  naturally  a  corn  exporting,  but  as  naturally 
a  corn  importing  nation.  The  very  circumstance  of  Govern- 
ment having  hitherto  treated  our  internal  policy  as  if  it  were 
altogether  impossible  to  increase  the  growth  of  corn  in  an  ex- 
act ratio  with  the  increased  demand  for  consumpt,  has  tended 
to  make  the  very  guardian  laws  (falsely  so  called}  of  agri- 
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culture  accessary  in  promoting  its  ruin.  Whilst  the 
laws  have  yielded  no  permanent  benefit  to  agriculture,  they 
have  operated  as  a  powerful  check  on  its  pn>'.rivsMvi;  improve- 
ment. \Yhilst  the  graduated  scale  of  duties  has  proved  ad- 
vantageous to  the  consumer  rather  than  to  the  grower,  it  has 
caused  commercialists  prefer  foreign  to  home  trade.  \Vhil.sf 
the  law  of  entail,  or  primogeniture,  has  prevented  proprietors 
from  making  permanent  and  extensive  improvements,  it  has 
ruined  the  tenantry  by  its  tendency  to  keep  up  the  rents. 
Whilst  the  tithes  and  poor-laws  do  not  render  the  clergy 
independent  or  keep  the  poor  from  starving,  they  tend  most 
effectually  to  limit  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

A  class  of  middle  men  have  sadly  depressed  agricul- 
ture in  Ireland :  and  a  class  of  law  agents,  altogether 
unacquainted  with  the  practical  workings  of  rural 
economy,  have  heightened  the  distress  in  Scotland. 
These  men,  in  drawing  out  leases,  know  not  and  care, 
not  whether  or  no  they  are  so  framed  as  to  promote  the 
mutual  benefit  of  proprietor  and  tenant,  and  ensure  the 
melioration  of  the  soil.  An  ignorance  and  a  reckless 
indifference  is  apparent,  in  almost  every  lease  that  is 
negotiated  through  the  medium  of  such  agents.  If  the 
terms  be  liberal,  they  are  seldom  judicious. 

Forgetful  that  every  particular  soil  and  climate 
requires  a  particular  mode  of  improvement,  and  a 
certain  corresponding  duration  of  lease,  they  make  one, 
system  of  husbandry  and  one  duration  oj lease  applicable 
to  all  soils  and  climates.  Never  thinking  that  the  stimu- 
lus or  encouragement  given  to  a  tenant  for  improvement, 
will  always  prove  most  effectual,  if  specified  in  the  con- 
ditions of  lease — they  neither  point  out  the  proprietor* 
nor  tenant's  proportion  of  the  expence  of  necessary  and 
permanent  improvements.  The  whole  system  of  our 
rural  economy  is  rotten  ;  and  the  causes  of  the  disease 
are  rather  internal  than  external.  From  the  day  that 
the  landed  proprietor  left  his  tenants  to  hold  inter- 
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course  with  him  solely  through  the  medium  of  a  law 
agent — the  substance  of  our  proprietors  has  mouldered 
(ttcay  into  the  chests  of  mortgagees,  and  the  capital  of 
our  tenants  has  at  last  crumbled  into  the  same  chests. 

A  redundancy  of,  rather  than  a  deficiency  in,  the  circula- 
tion of  a  fictitious  currency  has  been  the  means  of  increasing 
the  aoricultural  distress.  Spurious  accommodation  bills,  and 
an  injudicious  extension  of  bank  accommodations,  in  the  shape 
of  cash-credits  and  discounts,  have  induced  proprietors  to  live 
above  their  incomes,  and  tenants  to  occupy  farms  at  too  high 
rents.  Were  it  necessary  to  illustrate  this  lamentable  truth, 
we  might  show  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors are  completely  at  the  mercy  of  their  creditors  ;  and 
that  three-fourths  of  the  tenants  are  rather  increasing  than 
decreasing  the  amount  of  their  pecuniary  obligations.  Agri- 
cultural distress  is  fast  coming  to  a  crisis,  the  proprietor  has 
not  the  power  of  reducing  the  rent,  the  tenant  cannot  pay  it, 
and  the  money-merchant,  banker,  and  bill-broker  find  it  im- 
possible to  realize  the  sum  specified  in  the  bond.  Were  the 
Legislature  then  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  money- 
jobbers  and  repeal  the  act  of  1819,  they  would,  by  increasing 
the  circulation  of  a  fictitious  currency,  increase  the  distress  of 
the  present  occupants  of  the  soil. 

The  proprietors  and  tenants  of  the  soil  are  now  suffering, 
not  from  any  former  restriction  of  their  credit  accommoda- 
tions, but  from  the  proprietors  having  appropriated  to  the 
keeping  up  of  expensive  establishments  those  sums  which  should 
have  been  spent  in  agricultural  improvements  ;  and  the  ten- 
ants having  appropriated  to  the  paying  of  rents  and  family  ex- 
penses those  sums  which  should  have  been  spent  in  purchasing 
dung  and  lime.  Hence,  the  money-lenders  exhaust  the  propri- 
etors, the  proprietors  exhaust  the  farmers,  and  the  farmers  ex- 
haust the  soil.  No  wonder,  then,  that  we  are  every  where  sur- 
rounded by  agricultural  distress ;  no  wonder,  then,  that  we  are 
on  the  eve  of  a  general  agricultural  bankruptcy.  To  ward  off  the 
impending  danger,  an  amicable  adjustment  is  necessary,  not 
only  betwixt  tenant  and  proprietor,  but  betwixt  proprietor 
and  the  bond-holder.  The  latter  must  be  content  to  receive 
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2  per  cent  interest  from  tho  proprietor;  and  the 
must  be  content  to  exact  no  more  rent  from  the  tciuu. 
the  soil,  it' properly  cultivated,  will  cna-Me  tin;  truant  to  pay. 
In  line,  these  three  parties,  so  deeply  interested  in  th'- 
perity  of  agriculture,  must  unite  together,  not  in  an  < 
vour  to  exclude  the  corn  of  foreign  nations,  hut.  in  an  < 
vour  to  undersell  the  foreign  agriculturist  both  in  hi 
and  our  market. 

The  successful  effort  of  the  British  manufacturer  and  com- 
mercialist  encourages  our  agriculturist  to  similar  enter: 
it  beckons  him  onward  to  the  noble  combat,  and  tells  him  not 
to  despair  whilst  ho  can  call  in  mechanical  labour  to  his  aid. 
By  substituting  mechanical  for  animal  labour,  our  mnnni 
>TS  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  price  of  their  manufactures 
to  the  purchaser,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  extending  their 
sales,  to  add  to  their  own  aggregate  profits ;  and  may  not 
that  which  has  been  performed  by  our  manufacturers  be  yet 
performed  with  equal  success  by  our  agriculturists  '1  Whilst 
we  can  neither  look  to  the  Legislature  nor  to  the  landlord  tor 
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an  effectual  relief  to  the  distressed  tenantry  of  Great  Britain 
mid  Ireland,  may  we  not  look  to  the  general  introduction  of 
a  more  improved  system  of  husbandry,  and  the  general  appli- 
cation of  mechanical  labour  to  the  working  of  the  soil  ? 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  every  art  advances  in  an  < 
ratio  with  the  means  of  information  possessed  by  those  who 
carry  it  on,  and  that  improvements  go  hand  in  hand  with 
knowledge.     To  the  more  liberal  education  of  commercialists, 

O 

when  compared  with  that  of  agriculturists,  may  justly  1 
cribed  the  commercial  ascendancy  over  tho  agricultural  com- 
munity. That  knowledge  of  mechanics  which  has  taught  our 
manufacturers  and  commercialists  to  apply  mechanical  power 
to  spinning,  weaving,  printing,  and  conveying  goods  both  by 
sea  and  land,  can  also  teach  our  agriculturists  to  apply  me- 
chanical power,  not  only  to  thrashing  out  the  corn,  bu: 
to  the  quarrying  of  rocks,  to  the  breaking  of  stones  both  for 
roads  and  drains,  and  to  the  propelling  of  carts,  ploughs,  and 
harrows.  Let  farmers  be  taught  the  principles  as  well  as  th«- 
practice  of  agriculture,  and  then  they  will  be  as  successful  a-s 
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our  commercialists.  Let  them  be  taught  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  geology,  of  hydraulics,  of  mathematics,  and  mechanics, 
and  then  they  will  not  only  be  able  to  compete  against,  but 
to  undersell  the  foreign  grower  of  corn.  Upon  a  very  mo- 
derate calculation,  were  it  not  for  the  very  great  expense  of 
improving  through  the  medium  of  animal  power,  our  nation, 
with  all  its  improvements,  could,  by  thorough  draining  and 
proper  cultivation,  be  made  to  produce  five  times  as  much  as 
it  does  at  present.  And  does  not  this  fact  of  itself  hold  out 
a  powerful  encouragement  to  agricultural  enterprise  ?  Doubt- 
less, the  most  powerful  means  of  affording  relief  to  agricultur- 
al distress  will  now  be  found,  not  in  keeping  up  the  prices  of 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  but  in  keeping  down  the  expenses  of 
raising  that  produce.  What  the  application  of  mechanical 
labour  has  accomplished  for  the  British  cornmercialist,  it  must 
ere  long  perform  for  the  British  agriculturist. 


LETTER  III. 

Any  attempt  to  procure  relief  to  agriculture  solely  by  a 
repeal  of  Peel's  bill ;  by  a  continuation  of  the  corn  laws  ;  by 
a  reducing  of  the  rents,  will  ever  prove  fruitless ;  and  to  ex- 
pect prosperity  from  a  repeal  of  the  malt  tax,  or  any  other 
tax,  would  be  madness  in  the  extreme !  Our  agriculturists 
must  be  supplied  with  a  currency  suited  to  their  exigencies ; 
but  such  a  currency  must  be  the  representative  of  real  pro- 
perty. Our  agriculturists  must  be  protected  against  the 
foreign  agriculturist ;  but  they  must  be  so — by  being  taught 
and  encouraged  to  undersell  him  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Our  farmers  must  be  rendered  prosperous — but  they  must  be 
so  rather  by  aid  to  improve  cultivation,  and  decrease  the  ex- 
pense of  labour,  than  by  reduction  of  rent  or  repeal  of  taxes. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  political  economists,  agri- 
cultural property  is  the  only  permanent  source  of  national 
prosperity ;  and  the  great  cause  of  the  present  rural  distress 
may  well  be  attributed  to  the  mistaken  opinions  both  of  agri- 
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••ulturists  and  commercialists  respecting  the  capability  ami 
intrinsic  value  of  our  huided  territory.  Underrating  Un- 
productive power  of  the  British  soil,  our  agriculturists  have 
been  fighting  to  exclude  corn  of  foreign  growth,  and  our  com- 
mercialists  fighting  to  admit  corn  of  foreign  growth  into  the 
homo  market — whilst;- neither  party  have  either  benefited 
themselves  or  the  nation  by  such  a  contest.  The  practicability 
of  our  growing  a  sufficiency  of  corn  to  supply  ourselves  is 
readily  admitted  by  every  one  at  all  conversant  in  husbandry. 
Britain  liar  domestic  soil  and  service  to  support  even  a  hund- 
red millions  of  inhabitants ;  and  were  we  to  include  her  ac- 
quired colonies,  she  has  transmarine  soil  and  service  to  sup- 
port a  million  of  millions  of  inhabitants. 

The  empire  of  Great  Britain  is  supposed  to  be— domestic, 
seventy  millions  of  acres  ;  transmarine,  a  million  au<i  •< 
half  of  millions  of  acres. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  produce  of  land  in  the 
home  territory  has  been  more  than  doubled  during  the  last 
forty  years;  and  Mr.  Aiton,  on  the  subject  of  reclaiming 
waste  lands,  says,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Agriculture,  "  Every  intelligent  farmer  will  also  ad- 
mit, .that  our  arable  land  is  capable  of  producing  double  of  its 
present  produce  in  the  course  of  twenty  years.  If  so,  we 
certainly  err  greatly  in  purchasing  in  a  foreign  market  any 
part  of  the  grain  we  need." 

But  whilst  it  is  admitted  that  twenty  millions  of  acres  of 
uncultivated  and  waste  land  could  be  made  to  carry  crops  in 
abundance;  and  that  the  thirty  millions  of  acres  already 
under  cultivation  could  be  made  to  double  or  triple  their 
present  produce — it  must  be  admitted  that  our  agriculturists 
have  not  the  means  of  obtaining  that  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge  which  would  enable  them  to  proceed  systematically 
and  substitute  mechanical  for  animal  labour  ;  and  that  even, 
though  they  possessed  such  knowledge,  they  have  not  the 
funds  which  would  enable  them  to  improve  the  soil  to  the  ut- 
most profitable  extent.  Therefore,  to  aid  and  encourage  a 
general  agricultural  improvement  throughout  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  Parliament  should  authorize  Government 
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•mt  loans,  at  3  per  cent  interest,  to  those  proprietors 
who  may  wish  to  improve  waste  land ;  or  those  who  may  wish 
to  thorough  improve  land  already  under  cultivation.  Instead 
or'  allowing  private  parties  to  issue  without  sufficient  restric- 
tion a  paper  currency,  it  might  be  advisable  that  machinery 
be  in  preparation  by  which  exchequer  bills  could  be  supplied 
in  loan  to  agriculturists,  and  divided  into  small  sums  of  issue 

~  * 

tor  the  purposes  of  currency.  Whilst  such  bills  would  be  made 
a  legal-tender,  the  amount  of  their  issue  should  never  exceed 
the  actual  worth  of  the  property  whose  representative  value 
they  are  intended  to  be.  And  whilst  an  agricultural  accom- 
modation ought  never  to  exceed  the  paid  market  value  of  the 
property  at  the  time  of  obtaining  said  accommodation,  it  should 
only  be  available  upon  the  proprietor's  creditors,  should  he 
have  any,  conceding  to  Government  a  prior  right  over  the 
property  to  the  extent  of  the  improvement  loan.  "  On  every 
country,"  says  Burke,  "  the  first  creditor  is  the  plough." 
That  such  an  extensive  power  of  agricultural  melioration  may 
be  put  into  actual  operation,  there  must  not  only  be  an  aboli- 
tion of  poor's  rates,  and  a  commutation  of  the  tithes,  but  also 
a  modification  of  the  law  of  entail,  or  primogeniture. 

Throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  land  should  be  tithed 
according  to  its  actual  value  or  real  rent.  The  tithe  should 
be  commuted  into  a  fifth  part  of  the  net  rent,  or  actual  value ; 
and  in  towns,  into  a  fifth  part  of  the  ground  rent  or  feu  at 
actual  value.  The  whole  tithe  should  be  collected  into  one 
fund,  and  that  fund  should  be  divided  into  three  equal  divi- 
sions, assigning  one  division  for  the  maintenance  of  divine 
service ;  one  for  the  maintenance  of  colleges  and  local  semin- 
aries ;  and  one  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  Of  course, 
the  interest  paid  for  improvement  loans  in  the  shape  of  rent, 
could  not  be  subjected  to  tithes. 

Were  the  occupants  of  entailed  estates  at  liberty  to  grant 
improving  leases,  and  to  make — the  sums  expended  in  effect- 
ing improvements — debts  on  their  estates,  then  would  a  tenant 
— upon  taking  an  improving  lease — agree  to  pay  a  specified 
rent  for  the  land  in  the  condition  he  entered  upon  it ;  and  a 
specified  additional  rent  as  interest  on  the  amount  lent  by 
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Government,  at  the  request  of  the  proprietor,  i< 
['••nnanent  improvements. 

Simultaneous  with  a  general  agricultural  improvement,  by 
the  application  of  mechanical  power,  by  the  adoption  of  tins 
in  of  thorough  draining,  and  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
alternation  of  tillage  and  pasturage  suited  to  cadi  particular 
soil  and  climate,  the  general  intersection  of  the  kingdom  by 
railroads  should  progress.  Therefore,  to  aid  and  enco' 
the  general  establishment  of  railroads,  as  being  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  thorough  improving  of  the  soil,  Parliament 
should  authorize  Government  to  grant  loans  at  3  per  cent 
interest  to  those  railroad  proprietors  who,  after  having  com- 
pleted at  least  one  half  of  the  line  or  lines  of  road,  are  disposed 
to  grant  to  Government  a  prior  claim  on  their  property  so 
vested,  to  the  extent  of  the  loan  for  completing  the  whole  line 
or  lines  of  road.  The  issue  of  a  National  paper  curr*  ,i<-ii  tu 
the  extent  proposed,  would  secure  to  the  state  its  just  portion 
of  the  profits  arising  from  banking,  without  endangering  the 
circulation  by  making  it  subservient  to  every  purpose  of  fin- 
ance. Indeed,  were  it  not  for  such  a  clanger,  all  paper  money 
should  be  issued  by  Government,  just  upon  the  same  principle 
that  coin  is  issued  as  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  State. 
And  were  persons  of  property  supplied  with  a  paper  currency 
to  the  value  of  their  property,  ready-money  trafficing  would 
answer. 

Viewing  the  fundholders  and  capitalits  as  mortgage  < 
the  landed  territory,  we  consider  them  liable  to  be  taxed  to 
the  actual  amount  of  their  income ;  and,  therefore,  in  propos- 
ing that  they  should  concede  to  Government  their  right  of  a 
prior  claim  over  the  land  and  the  railroad,  we  only  sn_ 
the  propriety  of  their  doing  voluntarily  what  they  may  yet 
be  called  upon  to  do  involuntarily. 

Were  our  legislators  to  lay  aside  their  party  squabbles,  and 
attend  to  the  national  welfare — were  they  "  to  take  stock," 
draw  out  a  fair  balance-sheet,  and  compare  the  actual  state 
of  our  debts  and  expenditure,  with  our  power  of  paying  and 
supporting  these — then  they  would  readily  discover  the  pro- 
priety of  issuing  Exchequer  bills  on  loan,  both  to  agricul- 
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tunsts  and  joint  stock  railway  companies.  Upon  a  very  mo- 
derate calculation,  we  may  estimate  that  the  amount  borrowed 
for  agricultural  improvements  would  in  a  few  years  be  equal 
ro  the  national  debt— £800,000,000 ;  and  the  amount  for 
completing  railroads  would  soon  equal  £500,000,000.  Hence 
the  3  per  cent  interest  paid  by  the  proprietors  of  the  land, 
would  pay  the  interest  of  the  national  debt ;  and  the  3  per 
cent  interest  paid  by  the  proprietors  of  railroads,  would  pay 
the  public  expenditure  of  the  nation.  Therefore,  by  applying 
the  lever,  (an  issue  of  Exchequer  bills  on  the  prior  security 
of  the  land,)  we  would  show  practically,  what  Dr  Chalmers  has 
done  theoretically,  "  that  the  national  debt  falls  with  the 
weight  of  a  mortgage  on  every  estate  in  the  island  ;"  and 
that,  "  by  considering  the  mortgagees  in  the  light  of  landed 
proprietors,"  and  taxing  them  accordingly,  "  the  real  inci- 
dence of  taxes  is  upon  land."  Having  thus  provided  a  fund 
for  defraying  the  national  debt  and  the  national  expenditure 
in  the  very  means  of  removing  agricultural  distress,  the  par- 
ties so  made  to  pay  all  the  taxes  would  still  further  add  to  the 
national  prosperity  by  giving  plenty  of  employment  to  la- 
bourers, who  would  secure  an  extensive  and  safe  market  to 
the  manufacturers  and  merchants,  thereby  enabling  them,  in 
their  turn,  to  give  plenty  of  employment  to  other  labourers, 
who  would  secure  an  extensive  and  safe  market  for  agricul- 
tural produce.  However  extravagant  the  plan  now  proposed 
for  removing  the  prevalent  agricultural  distress  may  at  first 
sight  appear,  it  is  not  only  practicable  and  reasonable,  but  so 
very  advantageous,  that  it  may  at  some  future  period  be 
adopted ;  therefore,  we  shall  next  proceed  to  show  how  such 
an  event  may  be  brought  about,  regardless  of  the  system  of 
Malthus  and  all  the  legion  of  over-populationists ;  for  a 
greater  than  they  hath  said,  "  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and 
replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it."  The  Divine  Economist 
has  so  provisioned  the  earth,  that  if  men  employ  the  means 
which  he-  has  blessed  them  with  for  subduing  it,  their  mouths 
will  be  "filled  with  food,  and  their  hearts  with  gladness" 


LETTER  IV. 

To  remove  agricultural  distress,  the  experience  of  the  past 
as  well  as  the  experiments  of  the  present  age  are  requisite. 
One  of  the  most  enlightened  and  persevering  agriculturists  of 
any  age  or  nation,  the  late  Sir  John  Sinclair,  was  so  fully 
convinced  of  this,  that  he  not  only  successfully  exerted  him- 
self in  directing  the  attention  of  others  to  the  subject,  and  in 
forming  a  Board  of  Agriculture  under  his  own  auspices  in 
1793,  but  even  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  establishment 
of  public  experimental  farms,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
handing  down  from  age  to  age  the  combined  lessons  of  expe- 
rience and  experiment.  That  an  extensive  well-managed 
experimental  farm  would  not  only  prove  profitable  to  any 
number  of  capitalists  embarking  in  the  undertaking,  but  even 
advantageous  to  the  whole  agricultural  community,  is  admitted 
by  the  most  eminent  agriculturists.  Therefore,  whenever  any 
number  of  capitalists,  constituted  into  a  Joint  Stock  Experi- 
mental Farming  Company,  have  purchased  waste  land  to  tin- 
extent  of  at  least  3000  acres,  divided  the  same  into  sections 
of  600  acres,  erected  on  each  600  acres'  section  a  suitable 
dwelling-house,  having  an  additional  suite  of  apartments  to 
lodge  at  least  twelve  agricultural  apprentices,  also  a  court  of 
offices,  and  sub-divided  the  different  sections,  so  as  to  best 
answer  the  various  series  of  pasturage  and  tillage  rotation  to 
be  tested,  then  might  Government,  with  the  greatest  safety, 
grant  said  Joint  Stock  Company  a  loan,  at  tivo  per  cent  in- 
terest, to  the  full  extent  of  the  then  market  value  of  the  pro- 
perty, provided  the  manager  of  each  section  was  also  a  share- 
holder, and  skilled  both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agricul- 
ture. "  Suggestions  on  an  Experimental  Farm,  by  a  Scotch 
Farmer"  have  been  much  under-rated,  still  the  subject  re- 
tains its  importance.  What  was  advanced  by  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair in  support  of  it,  in  the  year  1800,  furnishes  unanswer- 
able arguments  in  support  of  it  in  the  year  1836. 

First, — It  is  supposed  by  some  that  no  experimental  farm  at  all  is 
necessary,  and  that  the  principles  of  agricultural  improvement  will  be 
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brought  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  perfection  without  such  an  establish- 
ment.  That  grain  may  be  raised  and  cattle  bred  without  the  aid  of 
experimental  farms,  may  be  safely  acknowledged,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  early  ages  of  society  manufactures  were  carried  on  for  domestic 
purposes  without  the  aid  of  much  machinery  ;  but  no  sooner  had  the 
population  and  commerce  of  a  country  increased,  than  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  improve  the  art  of  manufacturing  even  the  most  common 
articles,  by  means  of  new  inventions;  and  it  is  equally  necessary  to 
improve  the  art  of  agriculture,  so  as  to  produce  more  grain,  and  to 
feed  more  cattle  on  the  same  extent  of  ground,  otherwise  it  will  be 
impossible  to  furnish  food  to  the  increasing  population  of  a  country. 
Without  experimental  farms  this  cannot  be  effected ;  without  such 
establishments  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  practices  ought  to  be 
avoided  and  what  ought  to  be  pursued.  The  former  is  as  important 
to  be  known  as  the  latter,  yet  they  are  seldom  communicated  to  the 
public,  because  the  farmer  is  in  general  ashamed  to  acknowledge  his 
want  of  success ;  and  indeed,  where  his  experiments  answer,  they 
are  frequently  concealed,  lest  others  should  avail  themselves  of  such 
discoveries.  The  object  of  an  experimental  farm,  however,  is  to 
ascertain  facts,  and  to  publish  them  ;  and  as  much  credit  would  be 
acquired  by  an  intelligent  and  public  spirited  society  for  their  exer- 
tions in  detecting  errors  as  in  proving  facts  likely  to  be  useful. 

Second  Objection, — That  there  are  many  experimental  farms  now 
carried  on  by  individuals  which  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  said,  in  the  second  place,  that  there  are  many  distinguished 
characters  who  carry  on  experiments  for  their  own  amusement  and 
information,  by  whose  means  every  important  fact  will,  in  process  of 
time,  he  ascertained.  No  man  is  more  disposed  to  do  justice  to  the 
merits  of  the  respectable  personages  above  alluded  to  than  I  am,  nor 
i-an  be  more  convinced  that  their  example  is  of  infinite  advantage  to 
those  who  have  the  means  of  examining  the  progress  they  make. 
Their  farms,  however,  are  more  properly  to  be  accounted  "  pattern 
farms,"  for  the  advantage  of  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood, 
than  experimental  ones,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  In  order  to 
render  experimental  farms  generally  useful,  farms  must  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  public  ;  the  account  of  each  experiment  must  be  re- 
gularly published ;  and  every  experiment  likely  to  affect  the  cultivation 
of  any  part  of  the  kingdom  must  be  tried  with  the  utmost  precision. 
It  cannot  lie  expected  that  persons  of  high  rank,  and  whose  attention 
is  necessarily  directed  to  other  objects,  can  renounce  every  other 
pursuit,  and  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  conducting  of  ex- 
periments ;  whereas,  when  an  experimental  farm  is  once  established, 
it  will  soon  be  proved  by  the  evidence  of  facts, — 1st,  What  is  the 
best  mode  of  rendering  arable  land  productive,  and  the  proper  rota- 
tidR  of  crops  to  be  adopted  in  all  soils  and  situations  ?  2d,  What  is 


the  best  system  fur  the  management  of  grass  land  ?  3d,  What  arc 
the  most  useful  implements  of  industry  ?  4th,  What  are  the  most 
profitable  breeds  of  animals,  and  the  best  and  cheapest  mode  of  rear- 
ing, of  feeding,  and  of  fattening  them  ?  5th,  What  is  the  best  plan 
for  rendering  waste  or  barren  land  productive  ?  These  are  points  of 
infinite  consequence,  which  never  have  yet,  and  indeed  never  can  be 
ascertained  unless  by  means  of  farms  appropriated  for  that  special 
purpose.  It  will  require,  it  is  true,  the  unceasing  attention  of  an 
intelligent  manager ;  and  the  experiments,  in  order  to  be  relied  on, 
must  be  made  with  almost  mathematical  accuracy  and  strictness  ;  the 
expense  also  must  be  considerable  ;  but  the  ultimate'  advantage  to 
the  public  must  be  so  great  as  amply  to  compensate  for  any  trouble 
or  cost  which  may  attend  the  execution. 

For  instance,  if  the  question  is,  What  is  the  best  breed  of  cattle  .' 
their  food  must  be  accurately  weighed,  and  a  regular  account  pre- 
served of  the  whole  quantity  they  eat  during  the  course  of  the  expe- 
riment. If  the  question  is  to  ascertain  whether  large  or  small  animals 
pay  best  for  the  food  they  eat,  the  experiment  must  be  begun  from 
their  birth,  and  continued  till  they  are  slaughtered.  In  short,  almost 
every  experiment  of  great  consequence  requires  a  degree  of  atten- 
tion and  perseverance,  and  a  duration  in  point  of  time,  which  can 
only  be  expected  from  a  public  institution  devoted  exclusively  to  that 
purpose. 

Third  Objection, — That  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  managers. 
It  is  an  obstacle  to  this  measure,  in  the  apprehension  of  some,  that 
it  will  be  scarcely  possible  to  find  managers  qualified  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  certainly  will  be  attended  with  some  difficulty,  but  it  would 
be  libelling  the  agricultural  skill  and  integrity  of  the  country  to  sup- 
pose that  such  men  could  not  be  found.  I  know  some  myself  who 
would  carry  on  the  undertaking  with  zeal  and  energy ;  who  would 
take  some  shares  in  the  proposed  undertaking,  as  a  security  for  their 
good  behaviour,  and  a  pledge  of  their  being  interested  in  its  success  ; 
and  who,  in  every  other  respect,  would,  I  am  persuaded,  be  found 
perfectly  adequate  to  the  task.  And  here  I  beg  to  remark,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  suppose  any  person  placed  in  a  more  desirable 
situation  than  the  manager  of  such  an  experimental  farm,  if  he  felt  a 
zeal  in  the  cause,  nor  more  likely  to  be  detected,  if  he  was  either 
negligent  of  the  duties  he  had  to  perform,  or  was  guilty  of  dishonesty. 
He  would  lie  under  the  necessity  of  making  regular  weekly  reports 
of  all  his  transactions ;  the  books  of  the  farm  would  be  constantly 
liable  to  inspection,  and  the  farm  itself  open  to  the  examination  of 
the  subscribers,  and  perhaps,  at  stated  times,  of  the  public.  A  man 
placed  in  a  situation  so  peculiarly  ostensible  must  be  both  honest  and 
diligent.  If  he  succeeds  in  his  management,  he  has  the  credit  of 
accomplishing  one  of  the  most  important  objects  that  any  individual 
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could  undertake,  and  if  he  is  detected  in  acts  of  negligence  or  di.-ho- 
nesty,  his  guilt  could  not  be  concealed — it  must  necessarily  become 
public,  and  he  is  ruined  for  ever.  With  such  inducements  to  act 
well,  and  such  serious  grounds  of  apprehension  if  he  should  act  other- 
wise, it  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose  that  any  human  being  of  com- 
mon understanding  could  be  deficient  in  his  duty. 

In  regard  to  the  particular  plan  of  experiments  to  be  pursued,  the 
following  measures  may  be  adopted.  As  soon  as  a  farm  is  taken,  an 
accurate  plan  of  it  should  be  obtained,  distinguishing  the  different 
soils,  and  every  other  circumstance  connected  with  it.  Every  assist- 
ance will  then  be  procured  from  the  most  skilful  practical  farmers  in 
the  kingdom,  to  draw  up  a  regular  course  of  experiments,  and  a  rota- 
tion of  crops  best  calculated  for  the  different  fields  ;  and  such  a  plan 
must  be  rigidly  adhered  to  by  the  manager,  unless  the  committee  of 
management  give  directions  to  the  contrary.  Thus  the  manager  will 
only  be  accountable  for  the  strict  execution  of  the  orders  he  receives; 
and  as  these  orders  will  be  given  in  consequence  of  the  most  mature 
consideration,  hence  the  whole  system,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  carried 
•in  with  the  utmost  regularity  and  correctness.  There  would  not 
then  be  a  single  principle  in  agriculture  that  might  not  thus  be  ascer- 
tained in  the  space  of  a  few  years  ;  and  farmers  in  future  would  have 
an  invariable  standard  to  go  by,  which  they  might  rely  on  with  cer- 
tainty. 

***** 

On  the  whole,  I  hope  it  will  appear,  that  though  there  is  no  plan 
uf  so  extensve  and  complicated  a  nature  to  which  ingenious  men  may 
not  discover  objections,  yet  that  never  can  be  urged  against  the  pje- 
••ent  proposals,  which  may  not  be  satisfactorily  answered. 

We  have  hitherto,  in  general,  relied  too  much  on  vague 
opinions  and  assertions  which  have  not  been  warranted  by 
sufficient  authority,  whereas  nothing  but  accurate  and  re- 
peated experiments  can  thoroughly  improve  the  agricultural 
art,  and  ascertain  the  principles  on  which  it  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted. On  these,  and  other  grounds  unnecessary  here  to 
dwell  on,  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  Mr.  Marshall,  Dr.  Francis 
Home,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  other  distinguished  agriculturists, 
have  repeatedly  urged  the  advantage  of  having  farms  estab- 
lished for  that  special  purpose. 

From  n  full  and  impartial  consideration  of  this  very  im- 
portant subject,  it  is  apparent,  that  general  agricultural 
improvement  cannot  progress  scientifically,  systematically,  or 
•ronomically,  till  experimental  farms  be  established.  Agri- 


culturists  have  not  yet  agreed  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  best 
modes  of  draining,  enclosing,  and  cropping  the  various  soils, 
and  therefore  it  can  only  be  by  having  reference  to  an  expe- 
rimental farm  that  the  condition  of  an  improving  lease  can 
be  so  framed  and  enforced  as  to  warrant  Government  to  grant 
loans. 


LETTER  V. 

Although  agriculture,  whether  viewed  as  a  science  or  u 
trade,  be  the  most  eminent  and  the  most  useful,  even  in 
Britain,  it  is  the  one  most  neglected.  During  the  present 
century,  whilst  other  arts  and  sciences  have  improved  vorv 
rapidly,  it  has  comparatively  improved  very  slowly.  Nay, 
from  the  Augustan  age  down  to  the  present,  we  do  not  find 
a  very  marked  difference.  The  writings  of  Fitzherbets. 
Plattes,  Blythe,  Kames,  Young,  Hartlib,  Donaldson,  and 
Low,  with  a  very  long  list  of  others,  are,  to  the  great  body  of 
agriculturists,  as  practically  useless  as  the  Georgics  of  Virgil. 
The  Agricultural  Associations,  the  Shows,  and  the  pri/j  >. 
have  hitherto  proved  of  little  general  utility.  The  establish- 
ment of  Agricultural  Museums,  such  as  Messrs.  Drummond's 
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in  Stirling,  Messrs.  Lawson's  in  Edinburgh,  and  Messrs. 
Dickson  &  Turnbull's  in  Perth,  with  a  Professor  of  Agricul- 
ture annexed  to  each,  would  greatly  tend  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture.  If  the  existence  of  one  solitary 
class,  with  a  very  limited  museum,  has,  through  the  exertions 
of  its  well-informed  conductor,  Professor  Lo\V,  bent  the  mind 
of  many  of  our  landed  proprietors  to  a  proper  consideration 
of  the  subject  of  thoroughly  improving  their  estates,  what 
advantages  might  we  not  expect  from  Agricultural  Museums 
and  Agricultural  Professors  in  all  our  principal  cities  ?  By 
the  establishment  of  local  schools  for  teaching  the  principles, 
and  local  experimental  farms  for  teaching  the  practice  of  agri- 
culture, the  earth  would  soon  be  made  to  yield  in  abundance, 
and  the  power  of  machinery  be  made  as  subservient  to  the 
farmer  of  the  soil  as  to  the  manufacturer  of  cloth. 
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By  the  genius  of  Watt  and  Arkwright,  mechanical  arts 
liave  been  brought  to  considerable  perfection ;  and  in  the 
schools  so  numerously  established  for  the  education  of  me- 
chanicians, we  have  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  mechanical  arts 
will  continue  to  be  rendered  more  and  more  complete.  That 
improvements  in  agriculture  may  keep  pace  with  improve- 
ments in  commerce,  our  agriculturists  must  have  a  knowledge 
of  geology,  physiology,  hydraulics,  chemistry,  mathematics, 
and  mechanics ;  and  such  knowledge  can  only  be  acquired  by 
an  apprenticeship  on  an  experimental  farm,  and  an  attendance 
on  the  prelections  at  an  agricultural  academy.  Had  our  prac- 
tical agriculturists  been  taught  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
different  soils,  of  different  plants  and  animals,  of  different 
manures,  of  various  modes  of  drawing,  of  measuring,  levelling, 
and  enclosing ;  of  effecting  the  greatest  labour  with  the  least 
power  and  at  the  least  expense,  the  science  of  agriculture  would 
have  been  more  respected  than  it  is ;  the  expenses  of  cultivation 
would  have  been  less  than  they  are ;  the  grower  would  have 
been  realizing  greater  profits ;  and  the  consumer  purchasing 
even  at  lower  prices  than  he  now  does. 

The  yearly  amount  of  corn  consumed  in  the  United  King- 
dom may  be  estimated  at  L.90,000,000 ;  about  L.35,000,000 
of  which  is  consumed  by  horses  in  raising  and  carrying  it  to 
market.  Were  agriculturists  to  substitute  mechanical  for 
animal  labour,  there  would  thus  be  an  instantaneous  saving 
of  L.35,000,000  on  corn  alone ;  which  saving  would  go  partly 
to  the  landed  proprietor,  in  the  shape  of  withdrawing  labour- 
ers from  the  poor's  rate,  and  partly  to  the  farmer,  in  the 
shape  of  reducing  the  expenses  of  cultivating  his  farm.  Were 
mechanical  power  substituted  for  animal — to  the  plough  and 
harrow,  the  cart  and  roller,  the  thrashing  and  reaping  ma- 
chines, two-thirds  of  the  present  expense  of  cultivation  would 
be  saved.  This  brings  us  to  a  question  of  easy  solution.  In- 
cluding England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  yearly  expense  oi' 
agricultural  labour  is  about  L.210,000,000;  hence,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  steam  or  heated  air  to  agricultural  operations, 
there  would  be  a  yearly  saving  effected  to  the  extent  of 
L.140,000,000 ;  which  saving,  if  expended  in  the  reclaiming 


of  waste  Innd,  and  in  the  thorough  iin; 

land,  wronld  soon  cause  the  earth  double  its  present  trttittul- 

The  comparative  expenses  of  mechanical  and  brute  labour 
when  applied  to  agricultural  purposes,  may  he  shown  from 
actual  practical  results.  Towards  the  end  of  last  year,  1835,* 

*    APPLICATION  OF  STEAM  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

Patents  of  John  Heathcote,  Esq.t  M.P. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  Mr  Heathcote's  patents  for 
his  invention  of  "  New  or  improved  methods  of  draining  or  culti- 
vating land ;  and  new  or  improved  machinery  and  apparatus  applicable 
thereto — which  machinery  and  apparatni  may  be  applied  to 
other  useful  purposes  :" — 

These  patents  were  obtained  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
in  1832.  Prolonged  and  costly  experiments  have  been  required  to 
mature  the  invention,  and  adapt  it  to  practical  use  as  a  substitute  for 
animal  labour  in  many  expensive  agricultural  processes,  particularly 
in  the  culture  of  wet,  heavy  soils.  Its  first  application  has  been  made 
:o  the  reclamation  of  bogs,  which  of  all  descriptions  of  soil,  offer  per- 
haps, the  greatest  natural  obstacles  to  improvement  by  mechanical 
means.  The  obstacles  are,  however,  effectually  overcome.  Various 
machinery,  constructed  expressly  for  the  cultivation  of  bogs,  has,  for 
some  months,  been  practically  and  successfully  worked  in  Lancashire. 
on  a  bosr  called  lied  Moss,  near  Bolton. 

The  principal  machine  is  locomotive,  and  is  so  constructed  as  to  be 
capable  of  travelling  on  the  surface  of  bogs,  the  consistence  of  which 
would  be  insufficient,  previous  to  a  long  and  expensive  drainage,  for 
sustaining  the  weight  of  horses.  The  moving  power  is  steam,  gener- 
ated from  the  peat  and  water  of  the  bog  itself.  The  diggings  from  the 
drains  furnish  abundance  of  fuel;  and  the  drains  yield  an  unfailing 
supply  of  water.  The  prime  agent,  steam,  is  thus  obtained  at  tin- 
cheapest  possible  rate ;  the  local  fuel  requiring  no  transport,  and  the 
water  no  outlay  in  reservoirs  or  other  constructions,  to  insure  a  con- 
stant provision.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  power  of  the  engines 
ttxeil  on  the  machine  is  available,  and  employed  to  actuate  the  ploughs 
or  other  agricultural  implements.  These  are  moved  at  right  angle* 
to  the  line  of  progress  of  the  machine,  not  dragged  after  it ;  the 
machine  itself  remaining  stationary  whilst  the  ploughs  are  at  work 
between  it  and  two  small  auxiliary  carriages,  in  the  manner  to  be  pre- 
sently described. 

la  commencing  the  reclamation  of  a  bog,  a  roadway  is  first  to  be 
traced  out  in  a  suitable  direction  for  the  proposed  operations.  Thi» 
hdnre  simply  by  forming  two  drains  parallel  with  each  other,  and 
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"  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Grantharn  Agricultural 
ciation,  Mr.  Huiiley  stated  that  he  had  seen  a  steam 
at  work  in  Lancashire,  which  did  its  work  remarkably  well, 
and  turned  up  an  acre  of  wet  land,  at  a  depth  of  nine  inches,  in 
>m-  hour  and  fifty  minutes."  Thus  the  steam-plough  performs 

about  seven  yards  apart.  The  principal  machine  is  launched  on  this 
roadway.  No  metal,  or  material  of  any  sort,  is  necessary  to  give 
solidity  to  it  j  the  machine  rests  on  the  raw  bog,  and  bears  on  so  large 
a  surface  of  it  that  its  buoyancy  is  insured.  It  also  consolidates  and 
dries  the  roadway  by  its  pressure. 

The  two  auxiliary  carriages  are  stationed  (where  space  permits) 
at  a  distance  of  about  four  hundred  and  eighty  yards  asunder  ;  one  on 
each  side  of  the  principal  machine,  and  parallel  with  it.  Each  carriage 
is  furnished  with  a  large  wheel,  or  pully,  round  which  a  band  passe*, 
proceeding  from,  and  returning  to  the  principal  machine,  whence  it 
derives  its  motion  by  proper  apparatus.  These  bands  are  connected 
with  the  ploughs,  or  other  agricultural  implements,  which  are  drawn 
to  and  from  between  the  machine  and  the  auxiliaries.  One  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  of  land  in  breadth,  exclusive  of  the  roadway  and  head- 
lands, is  thus  operated  upon  on  the  two  sides  of  the  machine.  The 
auxiliary  carriages  travel  on  four  wheels,  rested  on  planks,  which  form 
a  moveable  railroad.  One  of  the  planks,  is  let  into  a  shallow  trench 
cut  in  the  bog,  against  one  side  of  which  plank  some  friction-rollers, 
fixed  on  the  carriage,  press,  in  order  to  resist  the  pull  of  the  engines. 

Ploughing  is  the  first  agricultural  operation.  To  accomplish  this 
process  in  a  thoroughly  mechanical  manner,  and  to  adapt  it  to  steam 
power,  it  has  been  necessary  to  contrive  peculiar  ploughs,  furnished 
with  sharp  working  knives,  which  divide  every  root  and  fibre  of  the 
bog-plants  to  the  depth  of  nine  inches,  and  turn  over  a  furrow-slice 
of  eighteen  inches  in  breadth,  completely  reversing  the  surface,  and 
turning  the  heather  side  downwards.  The  underlying  heath,  moss, 
and  other  bog- herbage,  facilitates  the  discharge  of  water,  and  permits 
the  rain  and  air  to  penetrate  the  furrows.  Drains  are  formed  as  the 
ploughing  proceeds,  and  the  vast  quantities  of  water  liberated  by  that 
process  may  be  immediately  carried  off.  After  lying  a  few  months 
in  this  state,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  the  surface  is 
found  to  be  so  considerably  pulverized,  that  little  remains  to  be  done 
in  order  to  fit*  it  for  the  reception  of  grass-seeds.  The  complex 
operations,  necessary  to  prepare  the  soil  (or  the  culture  of  other  and 
more  important  crops  than  grasses,  will  also  be  materially  simplified 
and  economised  by  awaiting  the  natural  decomposition  of  the  soil, 
which  is  so  greatly  expedited  by  this  system  of  ploughing  as  a  first 
process.  It  establishes  a  general  under-drainage,  which,  with  the 
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rhe  work  of  five  ploughs  drawn  by  horses.  A  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  says  that  the  original 
price  ot'a  steam-plough  would  not  exceed  L.250 ;  but  although 
we  say  L.300,  this  would  only  be  equal  to  the  original  cost  of 
five  ploughs  and  ten  horses  with  harness,  reckoning  each  of 
the  five,  when  yoked,  at  L.60.  The  yearly  expense  of  a 

assistance  of  numerous  shallow  gutters,  discharging  into  proper  drains, 
will  speedily  create  a  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  wettest  bogs. 

The  machine  and  the  auxiliaries  remain  stationary  during  the  time 
occupied  by  the  ploughs  in  taking  two  furrows;  they  are  then  sever- 
ally put  in  motion,  and  made  to  advance  in  three  parallel  lines,  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  breath  of  land  turned  over,  and  to  pull 
the  ploughs  accurately  straight.  The  machine  is  impelled  by  the 
engines,  and  each  auxiliary  by  its  attendant  man,  who  also  shifts  on 
his  planks  as  occasion  requires.  The  machine  and  its  auxiliaries 
have  thus  to  be  moved  over  a  space  of  eighteen  inches  only,  while 
the  ploughs  have  travelled  four  hundred  and  forty  yards,  and  turned 
over  two  hundred  and  twenty  square  yards  of  land,  nine  inches  in 
depth;  in  other  words,  the  machine  and  auxiliaries  have  to  be  moved 
only  eleven  yards,  in  the  time  that  the  ploughs  have  travelled  five 
and  a  half  miles,  and  turned  over  a  statute  acre  of  land.  The  ploughs 
perform  their  work  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  and  are  subject 
to  very  few  stoppages  ;  so  that  eight  acres  and  three  quarters  nearly 
of  bog  would  be  ploughed  up  in  a  day's  work  of  twelve  hours — or 
taking  the  average  of  daylight  throughout  the  year,  and  making  a 
liberal  allowance  for  hindrances  from  weather,  and  other  causes,  one 
machine  would  plough  up  two  thousand  acres  in  a  twelvemonth. 

It  is  evidently  impossible  to  state,  with  any  approach  to  accuracy, 
the  expense  of  draining  bogs,  as  the  number,  nature,  and  dimensions 
of  the  necessary  drains  vary  with  the  wetness,  retentiveness,  and 
other  qualities  of  each  particular  bog.  The  cost  of  drainage  will  be 
materially  reduced  by  applying  steam  power  to  suitable  draining  im- 
plements. In  like  proportion  the  expense  of  all  other  processes  in 
husbandry  will  be  diminished.  The  power  of  the  engines  will  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  portable  railways,  for  the  conveyance  of  marl 
and  other  kinds  of  manure  on  the  land.  By  these  means,  pr 
per  times  and  seasons  can  also  be  selected  for  the  various  farmin 
operations ;  the  poaching  (or  injury  from  the  treading)  of  horses 
will  be  entirely  avoided ;  open  drains,  where  preferable,  may 
l>e  substituted  for  covered  ones ;  and  no  outlay  will  be  required  for 
roads.  The  land  necessarily  lost  by  farm-roads  and  communications 
between  fields  will  be,  consequently,  entirely  saved  to  the  occupier 
and  the  public,  as  the  machine  roadways  will  be  laid  down  with  grass, 
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plough  drawn  by  horses  is,  upon  an  average,  L.80  ;  and,  at 
the  same  rate,  the  yearly  expense  of  five  ploughs  drawn  by 
horses  is  L.400.  The  yearly  expense  of  a  steam-plough 
would  not  exceed  L.I 00;  and  would,  therefore,  prove  an 
annual  saving,  on  an  arable  farm  of  200  acres,  (if  under  a  four 
shift  rotation)  of  L.300.  The  farmer  occupying  a  five  plough 

and  thus  become  permanently  productive,  instead  of  being  not  only 
a  positive  loss,  but  a  source  of  continual  expense  and  trouble. 

That  the  steam-engine  would,  at  no  very  distant  day,  supply  the 
place  of  animal  labour  in  agriculture,  and  become  as  mighty  an  in- 
strument in  augmenting  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  as  it  has  proved 
in  creating  and  economising  manufactures,  in  navigating  the  ocean, 
and  in  travelling  on  land,  was  many  years  since  predicted  by  Franklin 
— a  prediction  reiterated  by  Davy,  and,  latterly,  acknowledged  and 
enforced  as  a  great  desideratum  in  science,  by  many  distinguished 
agriculturists.  The  successful  application  of  Mr.  Heathcote's  inven- 
tion to  the  culture  of  bogs — the  most  repellant  and  obstinate  of  waste 
lands — leaves  no  room  to  doubt  of  its  applicability  to  soils  already  in 
cultivation.  Coals  are  now  procurable  throughout  Great  Britain  at 
prices  which  have  caused  the  steam-engine  to  be  extensively  intro- 
duced as  a  substitute  for  animal  labour  in  many  of  the  processes  con- 
nected with  agriculture.  Thrashing,  cleaning,  and  grinding  corn, 
hay-chopping,  turnip-slicing,  8cc.,  are  now  performed  by  small  engines 
fixed  on  farm  premises;  even  the  churn  has  its  steam-engine  managed 
by  the  dairy-maid ;  and  so  great  is  the  advantage  arising  to  the  dairy- 
farmer  from  the  regularity  of  motion,  and  the  economy  produced 
by  it,  that  hundreds  of  small  engines,  for  this  simple  purpose  alone, 
are  used  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland.  But  these  are 
humble  savings  compared  with  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
vast  steam  power  which  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  soil  itself. 
Those  agriculturists  who  are  acquainted  with  the  effects  produced 
by  the  valuable  sub-soil  plough,  recently  invented  by  Mr.  Smith  of 
Deanston,  will  readily  appreciate  the  importance  of  an  invention 
which  will  enable  them  to  employ  that  kind  of  plough  at  a  much 
diminished  cost  per  acre.  Mr.  Smith's  plough,  with  steam  power, 
will  effect  a  revolution  in  agriculture.  Implements  of  husbandry 
have  hitherto  been  restricted,  in  form,  weight,  and  dimensions,  to 
the  powers  and  manageableness  of  a  team  of  horses.  A  new  class  of 
instruments  will  take  their  place  ;  the  stiffest  soils  may  be  broken  up 
and  pulverized  to  any  desired  depth ;  strong  clays,  the  natural  wheat 
lands,  may  be  profitably  cultivated,  rendered  more  fertile,  and  fitted 
to  bear  a  better  and  more  systematic  rotation  of  crops. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  benefits  which  landowners  and  agriculturists 
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limn,  by  substituting  mechanical  for  animal  labour, 
save  in  expenses  of  cultivation  L.300  yearly.     Here,  the 
relief  may  bo  found  for  the  distressed  agriculturist ;  and  th 
it  is  not  over-rated  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  calcul 
tion  is  made  upon  the  supposition  of  labour,  whether  by  me- 
chanical or  brute  power,  being  only  ten  hours  a-day. 

The  practicability  of  applying  steam-power  to  purpos 
husbandry  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  mere  speculation  ;  i- 
been  proved  possible,  and  it  now  only  rests  with  agricult 
to  equal  commercialists  in  their  assiduity — that  the  mechani- 
cal labouring  of  the  soil  be  prevalent.     Therefore,  one  oi 
principal  objects  of  the  "  Central  Agricultural  Association' 
ought  to  be  to  ascertain  the  most  effectual  plan  for  insnrim. 
the  immediate  introduction  of  mechanical  labour  in  agricultur- 
al operations.    They  ought  to  petition  Parliament  for  a  grant 
of  L.30,000  ;  and  should  the  petition  be  favourably  answer* 
they  ought  to  procure  from  agriculturists  as  large  a  sum,  and 
having  an  amount  of  L.60,000  at  their  disposal,  they  ought 
to  expend  the  whole  in  premiums  to  parties  who  may  pmv 
successful  in  enabling  agriculturists  to  substitute  mechanical 
for  animal  labour.     Until  our  agriculturists  be  blessed  with 
experimental  farms,  where  they  may  learn  the  practice,  and 
academies  where  they  may  learn  the  principles  of  improved 

will  derive  from  the  substitution  of  steam  for  animal  power  in  hus- 
bandry. It  is  also  no  slight  advantage,  in  a  national  point  of  view, 
that  this  important  change  will  be  effected,  unaccompanied  by  an\ 
of  those  temporary  evils  which  too  frequently  attend  the  application 
of  mechanical  discoveries  to  existing  arts.  This  invention  will  not 
displace  a  single  human  being  from  his  accustomed  healthy  occupa- 
tion; it  will,  on  the  contrary,  occasion  new  and  increased  employ- 
ment for  agricultural  labourers — it  will  restore  to  the  support  of  man 
a  considerable  portion  of  that  large  amount  of  produce  now  sacrificed 
to  the  maintenance  of  agricultural  horses — it  will  furnish  employment 
to  the  rapidly  increasing  rural  population  of  the  empire,  by  rescuing 
millions  of  acres  of  bog  and  waste  land  from  obnoxious  sterility — it 
will  fix  on  their  nativo  soil  multitudes  of  those  poor  Irish  labourer.* 
who  annually  migrate  to  Great  Britain  in  seaich  of  work  and  food, 
and  who  are  forced,  with  numbers  of  our  countrymen,  to  suffer  the 
hardships  and  dangers  inseparable  from  emigration  to  wild  and  distant 
regions. 
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;md  scientific  husbandry,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
procure  the  aid  of  the  most  eminent  mechanicians.  But 
whilst  we  have  treated  of  what  could  and  should  be  done, 
were  our  legislators  attentive  to  the  national  welfare,  and 
were  our  agriculturists  not  only  on  good  terms  with  one  ano- 
ther, but  on  good  terms  with  commercialists,  it  yet  remains 
tor  us  to  show  what  benefits  would  accrue  to  agriculturists 
from  a  proper  understanding  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  the  general  adoption  of  a  perfect,  systematic,  permanent 
improving  of  land. 


LETTER  VI. 

HAVING  briefly  treated  tre  subject  as  a  grand  whole,  it 
only  remains  for  us  to  illustrate  by  reference  to  a  few  minute 
portions  ;  and  we  need  not  go  far  in  search  of  evidence  that 
there  is,  in  many  cases,  a  want  of  that  proper  understanding 
Between  landlord  and  tenant,  which  alone  can  secure  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture.  By  looking  back  into  the  Journal 
of  the  27th  January  last,  we  find  traces  of  the  latent  cause  of 
the  ruin  of  our  fanners  : — 

"  Hawick,  January  1836. — Three  farms  in  this  neighbourhood  have 
just  been  let, — Westgatehall,  the  property  of  Mr.  Douglas  of  Cavers  ; 
Doorfoot,  of  Mr.  Herdman,  Abbotrule;  and  Hartshaugh,  of  Mr. 
Elliot,  Woolflee, — all  at  increased  rents,  varying  from  twenty  to  forty 
per  cent.  These  farms  were  taken  long  subsequent  to  the  peace,  and 
wore  generally  considered  to  be  rack-rented." 

From  the  wording  of  the  concluding  sentence,  there  is  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  rise  in  rent  must  have  been  owing  to 
improvements  effected  during  the  previous  lease ;  and  if  so, 
the  nominal  rise-rent  may  be  an  actual  diminished  rent,  if 
the  comparative  condition  of  the  farms  at  both  periods  of 
entry  are  taken  into  consideration.  Why  do  the  contributors 
of  such  paragraphs  not  sufficiently  explain  ?  But  the  evil 
now  alluded  to  is  very  prominently  set  forward  in  the  Stati^- 
tical  Account  of  Scotland,  just  publishing.  "  The  capital  of 
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the  farmers  is  almost  exhausted.  The  proprietors  a, 
many  cases,  still  blind  to  their  own  interests ;  and  fre- 
quently find,  to  their  cost,  that  they  are  not  always  •/-- 
by  preferring  a  new  tenant  to  an  old,  even  although  they 
obtain  a  little  more  rent"  "  Parish  of  St.  Boswell. — *•/.•••  " 
great  proportion  of  tJie  land  in  the  parish  is  stiff  clay,  on  <> 
retentive  bottom,  draining  is  an  improvement  of  the  first 
importance.  Much  has  already  been  done  in  this  )""/-  "'"' 
more  ivould  be  done  if  proprietors  were  a  little  more  lib<  /•"/ 
•in  their  encouragement  to  the  industrious  and  skilful  tennnl. 
Another  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  land,  greatly,  «n>< 
we  believe,  justly  complained  of,  is  the  practice,  but.  to<> 
common,  of  advertising  and  letting  land  to  the  Jn<jli<  ^' 
offerer,  without  due  regard  being  had  to  his  circumstances, 
provided  he  agree  to  an  extravagant  rent,  which  a  man  that 
has  little  to  lose  will  not  scruple  to  offer.  The  work'unj  •>/ 
this  system  is  injurious  to  the  proprietor,  and  to  honext  im-n 
of  some  capital,  ivho  really  intend  to  pay  the  rent  for  w/ti>-/> 
they  stipulate."  Let  us  re- peruse  Mr.  Wylie's  report, 
(No.  25,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture)  : — "  At  the 
end  of  my  lease,  my  loss  by  cultivating  these  190  acres  was 
about  £1500,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  proprietor 
was  benefited  from  £2000  to  £2500,  by  a  permanent  addition 
being  made  to  his  rental  of  from  eight  to  sixteen  shillings  per 
acre  yearly."  We  have  in  this  report  a  latent,  but  very 
potent  cause  of  agricultural  distress — the  proprietor,  or  new 
tenant,  reaping  the  fruit  of  the  previous  tenant's  labour. 
Until  proprietors  either  disburse  for  all  permanent  improve- 
ments, or  treat  improving  tenants  justly  and  liberally,  there 
will  ever  be  manifested  on  the  part  of  farmers  a  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  adoption  of  any  plan,  however  well  framed,  which 
would  bind  tenants  to  rather  meliorate  than  deteriorate  the 
soil.  Regardless  of  the  opinions  of  some  horsc-lccch-Ukc  far- 
mers, who  are  ever  on  the  out-look  to  obtain  a  lease  of  a  farm 
in  good  heart  and  systematic  rotation,  that  they  may  suck  its 
last  drop  of  productiveness,  proprietors  ought  to  keep  in  view 
the  improvement  of  tho  soil.  The  strictest  adherence  to  a 
series  of  rotation,  adapted  to  the  particular  soil  and  climate. 
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should,  in  all  cases,  be  insisted  on ;  and  no  tenant  who  is 
practically  acquainted  with  husbandry,  and  wishes  to  act 
honourably,  will  ever  object  to  being  restricted  to  a  well- 
arranged  systematic  course.  But  on  this  part  of  our  subject 
we  must  refer  for  illustration  to  the  already  published  part  of 
the  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.  The  evil  conse- 
quences of  persevering  in  a  series  of  rotation  altogether  un- 
suitable are  therein  fully  manifested.  "  Parish  of  Wilton. — 
The  system  of  husbandry  generally  pursued  is  the  four  or  five 
shift  rotation  ;  but  it  is  thought  the  land  is  gradually  deteri- 
orated by  this  mode  of  cropping."  "  Southdean. — By  the 
repetition  of  turnips  every  fourth  year,  turnip  has,  of  late 
years,  been  much  injured  by  a  disease  which  throws  out  ex- 
crescences from  the  root,  which  entirely  destroy  the  turnip." 
The  prevalent  failure  of  annual  red  clover  is  also  the  effect  of 
a  continued  adherence  to  the  four  and  five  shift  rotations. 
Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate,  will  find  ample 
evidence  that  a  short  series  of  rotation  is  both  the  most  pre- 
carious and  expensive ;  and,  since  this  is  the  case,  are  we  not 
warranted  in  drawing  the  conclusion,  that,  by  giving  up  a 
short  series,  and  introducing  a  more  lengthened  one,  agricul- 
tural distress  would  be  greatly  lessened  ? 

Like  a  well-groomed,  but  over-wrought  horse,  a  farm  that 
is  well  drained  and  well  manured,  but  over  cropped,  soon  be- 
comes exhausted  or  "fozy."  Even  the  half-informed,  mere 
theoretical  farmer,  readily  acknowledges  that  soils  of  sand  and 
gravel  pay  best  under  the  alternate  system  of  tillage  and  pas- 
turage; but  there  is  no  such  agreement  respecting  other 
soils.  Nay,  even  some  of  our  most  highly  applauded  practical 
farmers  still  cling  most  tenaciously  to  a  four  or  five  shift  rota- 
tion ;  and  although  they  frequently  experience  a  failure  of 
red  clover,  an  indifferent  crop  of  turnips  and  potatoes,  and  a, 
progressive  decrease  in  the  produce  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats, 
nevertheless  hesitate  not  to  avow  that  all  stiff  clays  and 
strong  loams  should  be  laboured  under  a  four  or  five  shift 
course.  The  want  of  a  well-adjusted,  classified  series  of  rota- 
tion, adapted  to  various  soils  and  climates,  daily  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent.  The  most  skilful  and  industrious  farmer 
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having  to  contend  with  a  high  rent,  low  prices,  and  an  impo- 
verished farm,  frequently  spends  thousands  of  pounds  in  im- 
provements, and  ere  he  has  had  time  to  reap  the  fruit  of  hi.- 
labour,  or  to  realize  any  portion  of  his  capital,  he  i*;  ioi;[v<i 
ro  the  door  by  his  landlord  for  arrears  of  rent !  The  improv- 
ing tenant  thus  ejected,  a  non-improving  tenant  obt-; 
lease  of  the  farm  in  its  highly  improved  state.  This  tenant 
over-crops,  starves,  and  exhausts  the  soil ;  he  gets  in  nrrear 
of  rent,  and  at  last  is  rouped  to  the  door.  The  proprietor 
having  ejected  two  tenants,  brings  the  farm  again  to  the  mar- 
ket. He  cannot  obtain  the  old  rent;  but,  rather  than  . 
a  less,  he  keeps  it  in  his  own  hand,  and  turns  farmer.  Thru- 
or  four  thousand  pounds  are  expended  in  putting  the  l;md  in 
good  condition  and  proper  rotation.  The  amount  rcali/e<l 
from  sales  of  farm  produce  do  not  remunerate,  therefore  thi^ 
farm  is  again  let  at  a  moderate  rent ;  and  the  proprietor  feels 
practically  convinced  that  it  is  more  advantageous  for  him  to 
let  his  land  at  a  moderate  rent  to  an  improving  tenant,  th;m 
to  let  it  at  a  high  rent  to  one  who  over-crops  and  exhausts 
the  soil. 

We  lately  surveyed  a  farm,  let  about  ten  years  ago,  at  fifty 
shillings  per  acre ;  we  found  that  (last  year)  four-filths  of  the 
whole  had  been  under  corn  crop,  and  only  one-fifth  under  gre >  v 
crop.  The  rotation  most  suitable  for  said  farm  is  the  seven 
shift  course,  viz. :  one-seventh  oats,  one-seventh  potato  and 
turnip,  one-seventh  barley,  sown  out  with  a  sufficient  vari-^  y 
of  grass  seeds;  one-seventh  hay,  and  then  pastured;  and  the 
remaining  three-sevenths  pasture.  The  lease  is  only  about 
half  expired,  and  the  farm  is  again  to  let.  Had  the  land 
been  in  good  condition,  and  laboured  under  a  seven  series, 
the  farm  would  have  been  worth,  on  a  nineteen  year's 
forty  shillings  per  acre,  annual  rent;  but,  in  our  opinion,  tin- 
real  worth  in  its  exhausted  state  is  twenty-five  slullin 
acre.  We  know  not  whether  the  farm  be  yet  let ;  but  we 
ascertained  that  thirty-five  shillings  per  acre  had  been  offered. 
Unless  prices  of  farm  produce  rise,  and  expenses  of  cultivating 
the  soil  decrease,  (we  have  alluded,  by  way  of  example,  to  one 
instance,)  the  proprietor  will  find  it  advantageous  to  deal 
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liberally  with  the  tenant,  provided  he  shall  prove  himself  an 

•  and  improving  former. 

Whilst  the  gloom  of  distress  is  every  where  settling  on  the 
••ountenance  of  agriculturists,  and  the  scourging  system  of 
•Topping  every  where  prevails ;  whilst  many  proprietors, 
from  want  of  inclination,  and  many  from  want  of  power,  fail 
to  aid  tenants  in  thorough-draining  and  improving  the  soil, 
.*o  as  to  introduce  a  permanent  ameliorating  system  of  rota- 
tion, it  is  with  much  pleasure  we  direct  the  attention  of  land- 
lords and  tenants  to  such  sentiments  as  those  expressed  by 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  R. 
Montgomery  Martin,  Esq.,  secretary  to  the  Central  Agri- 
Cultural  Association: — "  I  have  tried  the  experiment  for  the 
last  five  years,  of  proportioning  rent  to  the  price  of  produce, 
and  my  tenants  have  no  complaints  to  make.  They  are  busy 
improving  their  farms,  and  reclaiming  waste  lands,  and  are 
t.'nvied  by  all  their  neighbours  who  pay  fixed  rents.  I  am, 
therefore,  entirely  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  true  policy  of  land- 
lords not  to  attempt  to  bolster  up  rent,  but  to  reduce  it  to  a 
level  with  other  things  in  the  manner  I  have  done ;  and  that 
nothing  else  can  relieve  the  agricultural  interest.  As  every 
thing  else  is  lowered  in  price,  so  also  ought  land  to  be  lowered  ; 
and  let  the  landlords  live  within  their  incomes,  and  cease  to 

•  I  superfluities  as  necessaries  of  life." 

The  chain  of  connexion  betwixt  landlord  and  tenant  must 
' 'Vi.>r  regulate  the  whole  movement  of  our  rural  economy; 
and  the  internal,  or  most  easy  come-at  remedy  for  allevi- 
ating agricultural  distress,  may  be  said  to  consist  of  four 
parts : — 

1st,  A  right  understanding  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

2d,  The  general  adoption  of  approved  plans  for  effecting 
thorough  permanent  improvements;  the  proprietor  advanc- 
ing the  requisite  capital,  and  the  tenant  paying  a  suitable 
interest. 

3d,  The  strictest  adherence  to  a  series  of  rotation,  adapted 
to  soil  and  climate,  and  tending  most  powerfully  to  me- 
liorate the  land,  and  yield  the  greatest  permanent  profitable 
return. 
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4th,  The  paying  all  rents  in  money,  and  adjusting  i 
once  every  seven  years,  to  correspond  with  the  market  valuo 
of  all  saleable  agricultural  produce,  and  the  wages  of  trades- 
men and  labourers. 

The  external,  and  more  difficult  to-comc-at  remedy  for 
agricultural  distress,  may  also  be  said  to  consist  of  four 
parts: — 

1st,  An  issue  of  a  national  paper  currency  on  loan  to  agri- 
culturists, upon  the  prior  security  of  the  soil ;  and  also  on 
loan  to  joint  stock  railroad  proprietors,  on  the  prior  security 
of  the  railroad. 

2d,  The  general  establishment  of  local  experimental  farms ; 
agricultural  museums,  and  agricultural  academies. 

3d,  Ample  premiums,  one  half  to  be  paid  by  Government, 
and  one  half  by  the  agricultural  community,  to  stimulate  to 
enterprise ;  and,  more  especially,  to  the  general  introduction 
of  mechanical  labour  in  agricultural  operations. 

4th,  The  establishment  of  three  weekly  journals  of  agri- 
culture, and  rural  advertisers,  viz. :  one  for  England  and 
Wales,  one  for  Ireland,  and  one  for  Scotland. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal,  in  which  tho 
foregoing  letters  first  appeared,  has  lately  been  discontinued 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  for  publishing  an  agricultural 
and  rural  periodical,  but  hitherto  none  of  them  have  proved  effectual. 

The  cause  of  failure  is  obvious  r  few,  if  any,  of  the  farmers  evor 
contributed  much  practical  information  to  the  columns  of  these  agri- 
cultural magazines  and  journals  ;  and  hence  the  deep-felt  interest 
necessary  to  secure  the  continuance  of  such  publications  was  want- 
ing. Till  farmers  write  for  the  journals  of  agriculture,  and  make 
themselves  known  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  they  will  take 
little  interest  in  statistical  publications.  The  Anti-game  Law  move- 
ment is  a  step  in  advance  in  the  right  way.  Already  do  the  latent 
powers  of  our  farmers  begin  to  show  themselves,  both  in  the  pres 
and  on  the  platform.  Let  them  go  on  in  their  mental  improvements 
for  the  only  effectual  mode  of  rendering  any  rural  statistical  publica- 
tion permanently  useful  will  be  the  regular  support  of  practical  agri- 
culturists in  every  district,  not  merely  by  their  purse,  but  also  hy 
their  pen. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  procure  numbers  to  pay  for  a  statistical 
paper  for  a  few  months,  or  even  a  few  years,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
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pet  them  to  read  such  a  paper ;  and  far  less  is  it  easy  to  prevail  on 
them  to  write  for  such  a  paper. 

Fully  impressed  with  a  conviction  that  a  rural  statistical  weekly 
publication  would  prove  very  beneficial,  if  based  on  a  sure  and  per- 
manent foundation,  I  made  the  requisite  calculations,  counted  the 
cost,  and,  in  the  year  1835,  "  as  the  intended  editor"  issued  the  fol- 
lowing circular: — 

STATISTICAL  AND  ADVERTISING  ASSOCIATION. 

4000  Members. 
Deposit  £.\  to  the  credit  of  the  Association,  in  any  of  the  Scotch  Banks  ; 

no  farther  call,  no  liability  beyond  the  price  of  a  Copy  of  the  Paper 

yearly,  and  any  one  at  liberty  to  discontinue  at  the  expiry  of  Jive 
years. 

In  consequence  of  numerous  requests  that  the  Scottish  Agricul- 
turist, and  Rural  Advertiser  be  made  a  National  Joint  Stock  publica- 
tion, arrangements  are  completed  for  furnishing  copies  to  4000,  at 
17s.  each  a-year,  and  reserving  to  these  the  profits  arising  from  all 
advertisements,  and  from  all  sales  of  extra  copies. 

The  beneficial  tendency  of  a  mutual  communicating  and  advertis- 
ing association  is  so  apparent  to  all  persons  accustomed  to  advertise, 
that  many  applications  have  already  been  made,  and  the  time  for  fill- 
ing up  the  whole  is  limited. 

Form  of  Application  : — 

1  request  that  I  may  be  enrolled  a  member  of  the  Statistical  and 
Advertising  Association. 

Whilst  the  members  of  the  Association  will,  by  cordial  co-opera- 
tion, promote  their  own  mutual  benefit,  they  will  at  the  same  time 
ensure  to  the  public  the  most  early  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
progressive  state  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  its  future  improve- 
ment ;  and  the  greatest  possible  circulation  of  advertisements  at  the 
smallest  possible  expense. 

Xo  penny  stamped  newspaper,  of  moderate  size,  can  be  profitably 
published  and  sold  at  4d.,  unless  its  circulation  amounts  to  4000  ; 
and  no  periodical  can  be  widely  circulated,  merely  as  an  advertising 
paper,  without  an  exorbitant  charge  being  made  for  advertisements, 
unless  the  actual  cost  of  publishing  be  defrayed  by  those  who  read 
it.  In  fine,  the  only  sure  plan  of  rendering  any  weekly  statistical  and 
advertising  publication  permanent  and  useful,  is  allowing  all  who 
support  it  a  participation  in  the  advantages  arising  from  an  extensive 
circulation. 

(Agents  were  appointed  in  all  the  towns  throughout  Scotland,  and 
also  in  I  he  principal  cities  of  England  and  Ireland.) 

*»*  It  is  requested  that  the  Agents  return  their  lists  of  enrolled 
members,  and  also  of  annual  subscribers,  the  earliest  opportunity 
after  30th  June  1836. 
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PROSFECTUS    OF    THE    SCOTTISH    AGRICULTURIST,    AND    RfRAt 

ADVERTISER. 

The  principal  design  of  this  Journal  is  to  convey  accurate  intelli- 
gence of  progressive  improvements  in  the  arable  and  pasturage  de- 
partments of  rural  economy  ;  to  communicate  information  concern- 
ing manufactures  and  trade,  rail-roads,  steam-navigation,  labour, 
wages,  and  every  thing  tending  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation. 

Resting  the  claim  to  public  support  upon  the  solid  foundation  df 
facts  and  observations,  party  spirit  will  be  excluded. 

The  population  of  Scotland  are  much  in  want  of  a  weekly  statisti- 
cal publication  ;  therefore  it  is  hoped  that,  by  vigorous  exertions  and 
moderate  charges,  the  Scottish  Agriculturist  will  be  widely  cir- 
culated. 

Terms  of  Advertisement  — Prompt  payment. Advertisemc-nU 

of  five  lines,  3s.  ;  every  additional  five  lines,  Is. 
Credit  Price  of  the  Scottish  Agriculturist,  20s.  per  annum,  payable 
half-yearly;  price  per  advance,  17s.  a-jcar;  and  8s.  6d.  a  half-year. 
All  advertisements  must  be  forwarded,  with  cash,  per  the  local 
agents,  to  the  publisher,  John  Sutherland,  12,  Calton  Street,  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  all  other  communications  must  be  forwarded,  free  of  ex- 
pense, addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Scottish  Agriculturist,  care  of 
the  publisher,  or  of  the  printer,  Mr.  Brown,  19,  St.  James'  Square. 
N.  B. —  Whilst  the  practice  of  the  Highland  Society  prevents  any 
official  recommendation,  the  Secretary,  by  authority  of  the  Directors, 
ordered  the  Monthly  Journal ;  also,  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  (president,) 
and  many  of  the  members  individually,  ordered  it.  To  these  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  and  all  who  ordered  the  proposed  Monthly,  it  i- 
necessary  to  state,  that  in  consequence  of  a  wish,  very  generally  ex- 
pressed, it  is  resolved,  (if  the  newspaper  stamp  be  reduced  to  a 
penny,)  to  publish  weekly,  and  forward  per  post,  instead  of  monthly, 
and  per  the  booksellers,  as  intimated  in  the  already  circulate.! 
prospectus. 

The  number  of  subscribers  actually  secured  amounted  to  nearly 
three  thousand  ;  but  the  greater  proportion  of  these  were  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town,  not  of  the  country. 

Although  much  indebted  to  the  town  population  for  their  promp 
and  friendly  aid,  I  found  the  most  essential  support  still  wanting- 
the  very  parties  whose  interest  was  principally  intended  to  be  pro- 
moted were  lukewarm — and  the  apathy  displayed  by  the  greater 
proportion  of  land  proprietois  and  tenants  made  me  abandon  rny  in- 
tention of  becoming  editor  of  a  National  Statistical  and  Advertising 
weekly  paper,  even  after  arrangements  had  been  all  but  completed. 

In  a  word,  I  found  the  rural  population  were  not  likely  to  aid,  by 
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«i>ivlin<,'  from  every  district  of  the  country  regular  authentic  inform- 
ation. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  here  that  no  one  entered  more  heartily 
or  more  friendly  into  the  proposed  plan  of  publishing  than  the  Earl 
of  Eglinton  and  the  Messrs.  Lawson,  seedsmen,  and  keepers  of  the 
.Museum. 

The  Highland  Society  are  now — in  the  year  1848 — making  a 
movement  to  secure  an  improved  education  for  our  agriculturists, 
thereby  laying  the  foundation  on  which  a  publication,  such  as  the  one 
,ugtrested  may  be  successfully  reared  ;  but,  if  they  are  in  earnest,  they 
must  proceed  on  a  more  comprehensive  and  liberal  plan  than  they  at 
present  propose  ;  nay,  they  must  even  greatly  exceed  the  enlightened 
views  contained  in  a  "  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Kin- 
naird, — by  David  Milne,  Esq.  of  Milne  Graden,"  near  Coldstream. 


MODE  OF  LEVYING  DIRECT  TAXATION. 

A    FULL    ELUCIDATION   OF    THE    SUMMARY    PUBLISHED    BY 

ROBERT  WATT,    COMMERCIAL  AGENT, 

IX   THE   '  SOUTH  BRITISH  ADVERTISER5   OF  2?TH  NOV.  1847  ; 
SUBMITTED  TO  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF 

The,  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council,  The 
Members  of  Both  Houses  of  Parliament,  The  Proprietors 
of  Land  and  Railways,  The  Capitalists  and  Working 
Classes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


NATIONAL   EMBARRASSMENT    AT  A  CRISIS, 

REQUIRING 

A  GOVERNMENT   STAMPED   PAPER  CURRENCY 

IN  FAVOUR  OF  LAND  AND  RAILWAY  PROPRIETORS, 

SUBJECTING-  THE  LAND  AND  THE  RAILWAY  TO  DIRECT 

TAXATION  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  STATE. 

THAT  the  territory  of  a  nation  bear  all  its  public  burdens, 
must  be  held  the  groundwork  of  sound  national  economy ; 
there  is  no  other  sure  foundation  on  which  the  legislature 
can  rest  the  prosperity  of  the  community. 
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Let  this,  the  first  principle  of  national  economy,  be  con- 
ceded, and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  making  land  and 
railway  proprietors  able  and  willing  to  defray  all  the  public 
burdens. 

To  improve  the  land  and  employ  the  labourer  is  wise  po- 
licy. Improvement,  however,  can  only  proceed  gradually  ; 
it  must  ever  be  regulated  so  as  to  give  steady  permanent 
employment  to  the  working  classes. 

"  A  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work"  is  the  birth- 
right of  every  labourer.  A  fair  day's  work,  when  measured 
by  time,  would  not  be  less  than  eight,  nor  more  than  ten 
hours;  and  a  fair  day's  wage  would  be  regulated  by  tin- 
amount  of  work  actually  performed  in  the  specified  hours. 

STATE  OF  FACTORIES  IN  SCOTLAND. — "  The  fol- 
lowing statistics  are  derived  from  the  reports  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Factories  for  the  half-year  ending  the 
31st  of  October  1847,  which  have  just  been  pre- 
sented to  Parliament: — At  Glasgow  there  were  117 
factories,  of  which  thirteen  were  at  work  for  eleven 
hours  a-day ;  eighty-three  for  six  or  eight  hours ; 
and  twenty-one  not  at  work.  At  Johnstone,  in  Ren- 
frewshire, there  were  fifteen  factories,  of  which  eight 
were  at  work  for  eleven  hours ;  four  for  six  or  eight 
hours ;  and  three  not  at  work.  At  Dundee  there 
were  fifty-six  factories,  of  which  forty-six  were  at 
work  for  eleven  hours,  and  ten  not  at  work.  At 
Montrose  the  four  large  factories  were  at  work  for 
the  statutory  number  of  hours.  At  Arbroath  there 
were  eighteen  factories,  fifteen  of  which  were  at 
work  for  eleven  hours.  At  Blairgowrie  there  were 
fifteen  factories,  of  which  five  were  at  work  for  eleven 
hours ;  four  for  seven  hours ;  and  six  not  at  work. 
The  woollen  factories  at  Havvick  and  Galashiels 
(twenty-eight  in  number)  were  all  at  work  for  eleven 
hours." 
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All  labourers,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  should  be  paid  by  the  piece. 
The  work  done,  and  not  the  time  spent,  is  the  actual  value  entitling 
them  to  receive  wages. 

The  economical  practical  employer  of  labourers  knows  full  well,  that 
a  man  working  by  the  piece,  will  perform  double  the  amount  of  work  he 
would  do  were  he  working  by  the  time.* 

In  no  department  of  labour  is  this  more  strikingly  visible  than  in  rural 
improvements  ;  and  it  ia  now  an  established  fact,  that  the  introduction 
of  paying  man,  woman,  and  child  by  the  piece,  instead  of  by  the  hour, 
day,  or  week,  lessens  the  cost  of  labour,  and  augments  the  actual  wage 
earned  by  the  labourer  in  a  specified  time. 

And  whilst  piece-working  thus  benefits  both  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployed, it  keeps  up  a  friendly  feeling  betwixt  them,  and  makes  labour  go 
on  with  life  and  vigour. 

To  prevent  an  unreasonable  rise  of  wages  in  the  labour- 
market — as  was  most  imprudently  occasioned  by  passing  too 
many  railway  bills  simultaneously — the  maximum  hours  of 
working  should  be  calculated  at  ten  hours  a-day;  and,  to 
prevent  an  unsupporting  population  gaining  the  ascendancy — 
as  is,  owing  to  want  of  employment,  to  be  dreaded  at  the 
present  moment — the  industrious  labourer  should  have  gua- 
ranteed to  him  eight  hours  a-day  as  the  minimum  hours  of 
working  provided  for  him. 

National  economy  must  now  be  studied  with  assiduity. 
The  Government,  in  granting  loans  for  the  improvement  of 
land,  and  in  passing  bills  for  the  construction  of  railways, 
must  keep  in  view  the  economical  permanent  employment  of 
every  industrious  labourer. 

The  "  Drainage  Act,"  for  the  improvement  of  land,  al- 
though apparently  originating  in  the  sentiments  expressed 

GOVERNMENT  LABOUR  iv  FRANCE As  the  Government  gains 

strength,  it  seems  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  infamous  conduct 
of  some  of  the  labouring  classes  employed  in  embankments,  levelling 
ground,  &c.,  in  and  near  Paris,  who  are  now  receiving  two  francs 
a-day,  and  earning  but  six  or  seven  sous.  They  will  be  offered  piece 
work,  or  no  work  at  all,  or  will  be  placed  under  the  surveillance  of 
foremen  who  shall  be  morally  responsible  for  their  conduct.  This 
has  been  done  at  Havre.  The  idle  and  turbulent  portion  of  the  work- 
men resisted,  but  the  National  Guards  and  the  troops  of  the  line  re- 
stored order,  and  the  well-disposed  and  honest  workmen  of  the  town 
thanked  the  authorities  for  the  energy  they  displayed. 


by  Robert  Watt,  in  Six  Lottos  on  "  Agricultural  Distress," 
which  were  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal  in 
the  year  1836,  as  contributed  by  "  A  Kirkaldy  Correspon- 
dent,"— the  "  Drainage  Act,"  although  seeming  to  have- 
been  brought  forward  in  consequence  of  these  letters,  is  by 
no  means  based  on  the  sound  constitutional  view  of  national 
economy  which  these  said  letters  exhibit. 

The  value  of  land  increases  in  a  ratio  corresponding  ex- 
actly with  the  amount  of  labour  bestowed  on  it  in  judicious 
permanent  improvements ;  and,  as  these  progress,  the 
of  a  Government  stamped  paper  *•///•/•<•/«;»/  in  favour  of  land 
proprietors — to  the  extent  of  half  the  amount  thus  expended 
— would  be  politic  and  safe.* 

The  value  of  railways  has  been  sufficiently  developed  to 
warrant  the  issue  of  a  Government  stamped  paper  currency 
in  favour  of  railway  proprietors,  to  the  extent  of  a  third  of 
the  amount  actually  expended  in  labour  in  the  construction 
of  railways. 

The  legislature  must  no  longer  encourage  the  designing 
speculatist  at  the  expense  of  honest  enterprise — capital  and  in- 
dustry bear  the  public  burdens,  and  they  must  be  protected. 
Next  to  land,  railways  are  destined  to  be  the  most 
valuable  national  property,  and  to  unnecessarily  retard  their 
construction  would  be  madness  in  the  extreme. 

To  stop  expending  money  in  productive  labour, 
and  to  lay  it  out  in  the  nursing  of  idleness,  is  not  in 
concord  with  sound  national  economy.  The  paying 
off  of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  industrious 
labourers  can  only  be  surpassed  in  folly  by  the  en- 
couraging of  foreign  traffic,  at  the  expense  of  our 
home  trade. 

"  The  waste  lands  along  the  line  of  all  the  railways  already  formed 
or  forming,  but  more  especially  along  the  line  of  the  Caledonian  Rail- 
way, are  sufficient  to  test  the  value  of  the  suggested  mode  of  levying 
direct  taxation,  per  a  Government  stamped  paper  currency,  issued  in 
favour  of  land  and  railway  proprietors,  subjecting  the  land  and  the 
railway  to  three  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  full  amount  of  said  cur- 
rency, for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 
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To  withdraw  work  from  our  industrious  labourers 
is  to  make  them  a  burden  instead  of  a  support — a 
curse  instead  of  a  blessing  to  the  State. 

The  duty  of  Government  at  the  present  juncture  is  there- 
fore obvious  ;  and  in  connection  with  the  improvement  of 
I'ind,  and  the  construction  of  railways,  the  mandate  must 
be  "  onward"  safe  and  sure.  Pennyless  fortune-hunters 
and  fraudulent  speculators  must  be  altogether  excluded  from 
a  participation  in  our  permanent  national  improvements ;  and 
men  of  capital,  anxious  to  countenance  persevering  industry, 
must  be  selected,  and  also  aided  in  carrying  forward  those 
undertakings  which  are  so  admirably  calculated  to  promote 
the  general  weal. 

Government,  however,  in  granting  the  requisite  aid,  must, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  take  a  prior  security  over  the 
land  and  the  railway,  to  the  extent  of  the  stamped  paper  cur- 
rency issued  in  favour  of  their  proprietors  ;  and  the  land  and 
the  railway  must  yield  annually  to  the  Exchequer  three  per 
••ent  on  the  full  amount  of  the  paper  currency  thus  put  into 
circulation. 

Having,  according  to  the  first  principles  of  sound  national 
economy,  subjected  the  land  and  the  railway  to  "  Direct 
Taxation"  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community,  it  follows 
as  a  constitutional  sequence,  that  the  land  and  the  railway 
are  the  only  capital  entitling  an  issue  of  a  Government 
stamped  paper  currency  to  pass  as  a  legal  tender  in  all  the 
domestic  exchanges  of  commodities. 

The  currency  of  a  state,  as  a  currency,  cannot  pass  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  state,  but,  as  the  stamp  of  the  state 
makes  it  a  legal  tender  within  the  whole  provinces  of  the 
state,  it  may,  if  based  on  the  land  and  the  railway  in  the  re- 
stricted manner  proposed,  be,  with  the  greatest  advantage 
and  safety,  issued  to  the  full  amount  requisite  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  our  domestic  and  colonial  traffic. 

The  amount  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  land  and 
the  construction  of  railways  would,  most  probably,  in  the 
course  of  twenty,  or — at  the  farthest — thirty  years,  be  so 
immense  that  the  annual  three  per  cent  arising  therefrom 
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would  be  fully  adequate  to  defray  our  annual  public  ex- 
penditure, and  liquidate  the  £800,000,000  National  Debt, 

Take  our  land,  susceptible  of  remunerating  permanent 
improvement,  at — Home  territory,  55,000,000  acres ;  Trans- 
marine territory,  495,000,000  acres — we  have  550,000,000 
;icres,  requiring,  on  an  average,  at  least  thirty  pounds  ster- 
ling per  acre  to  effect  a  thorough  permanent  improvement, 
that  the  whole  may  be  fully  prepared  for  the — eventual — 
application  of  the  steam-plough  and  a  lenient  rotation  of 
trapping.* 

Here  we  have  work  to  be  performed,  requiring  an  outlay 
of  £16,500,000,000,  one-half  of  which,  viz.  £8,250,000,000*, 
to  be  paid  in  a  Government  stamped  paper  currency. 

Take  the  amount  requisite  for  constructing  railways  at — 
the  very  limited  sum— £21,000,000,000,  we  have  a  third  of 
this,  viz.  £7,000,000,000,  to  be  paid  in  a  Government 
stamped  paper  currency. 

From  such  data  it  is  evident  that  Great  Britain,  with  her 
colonies,  has  in  the  land  and  the  railways  a  solid  basis  for  a 
Government  stamped  paper  currency  to  the  extent  of 
£15,250,000,000;  and,  from  the  statement  made  by  the 

*  The  money  wasted  in  farming  is  incalculable.  Imperfect  drain- 
ing, and  a  total  disregard  of  systematic  ameliorating  husbandry,  i* 
r>very  where  visible. 

The  improvements  effected  at  the  commencement  of  one  lease  arc- 
rendered  worthless  ere  the  said  lease  has  terminated.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  every  new  lease-  improvements  are  done,  with  the  full 
determination  of  their  being  undone  ere  its  expiry.  Until  sufficient 
trenching,  draining,  and  other  thorough  permanent  improvements  are 
done  by  the  proprietors,  and  made  a  permanent  burden  on  their  t-^- 
tates,  and  until  the  tenants  be  held  liable  to  an  adherence  to  a  speci- 
fied ameliorating  system  of  husbandry,  we  will  continue  wasting 
capital  and  labour  on  lands  already  under  cultivation  which  ought  t<> 
be  expended  in  bringing  under  cultivation  our  moors  and  marshes. 

The  manure,  which  is  at  present  so  necessary  for  our  lands  already 
under  cultivation,  could,  by  a  strict  adherence  to  a  well  adjusted  rota- 
tion of  pasturage  and  cropping,  be  made  available  for  enabling  us  to 
fall  back  on  our  uncultivated  lands  ;  and  some  of  these  are  so  very 
susceptible  of  improvement,  that  even  a  hundred  pounds  per  acre, 
expended  in  reclaiming  them,  would  be  amply  repaid. 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  respecting  the  amount  already 
expended  in  railways,  it  is  apparent  that,  even  with  the  re- 
striction of  icorking  hours  per  day  to  ten  in  summer  and 
eight  in  winter,  we  have  labourers  sufficient  to  absorb  in 
work  the  £15,250,000,000  in  the  space  of  sixty  years* 
There  is  therefore  nothing  chemerical  in  supposing  that,  in 
the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  annual  three  per 
cent  accruing  from  a  paper  currency — based  on  the  land  and 
the  railway — would  be  adequate  to  defray  the  public  ex- 
penditure and  liquidate  the  national  debt. 

However,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  proposed 
paper  currency,  although  susceptible  of  an  almost  unlimited 
safe  expansion,  is,  from  its  very  nature,  restricted  within 
specified  limits ;  and,  as  these  limits  render  its  introduction 
a  work  of  time  and  a  gradual  process,  it  can  only  be  by  a 
gradual  diminution  that  the  present  duties  and  taxes  can  be 
altogether  abolished. 

There  could  have  been  little  objection  to  the  financial  state- 
ment brought  forward  on  the  18th  February  1848  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  had  he  proposed  retrenchment  in  the  national 
expenditure,  and  limited  the  duration  of  the  full  amount  of 
the  existing  duties  and  taxes  to  one  year  from  April  1848 ; 
but  when  there  was  no  retrenchment  thought  of — when  taxes, 
instead  of  being  gradually  lessened,  were  to  be  gradually  in- 
creased— it  was  time  for  the  working  classes  to  speak  out 
freely ;  and  it  is  still  necessary  that  they  make  their  voices 
be  heard,  through  their  representatives  in  Parliament,  if  they 
wish  to  secure  their  rights. 

To  tax  all  yearly  incomes  arising  from  realized  capital  is 
constitutional ;  and  if  the  amount  so  levied  had  a  strict  re- 
gard to  sound  economy,  all  would  be  well. 

To  tax  labour,  either  manual  or  mental,  is  altogether  un- 
constitutional, and  hence  the  proposed  continuance  of  the 
property  and  income  tax,  without  amendment,  is  unjust)t/r(wi 
the  very  circumstance  that  professions  and  trades  are  thereby 

*  Thereby  adding  in  whole  £37,500,000,000  to  our  natiooa-' 
capital. 


virtually  taxed  on  the  whole  amount  of  capital,  \vi 
possessors  oi' property  and  realized  capital  are  only  taxed  on 
the  interest  of  their  capita!. 


PROPERTY  AND     INCOME  TAX. 

It  appears  by  a  Parliamentary  Return  just  issued  thai  the  number 
of  persons  in  trades  or  professions,  whose  incomes  amounted  to  £150, 
and  did  not  exceed  £200,  and  who  paid  the  Income-tax  for  the  year 
ending  the  5th  of  April  1846,  was  38,392. 

The  gross  income  on  which  duty  was  charged  amounted  to 
£6,102,195;  and  the  sum  received  for  Income-tax  to  £177,980, 
13s.  9d. 

The  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  trades  and  professions  who 
paid  the  Income-tax  in  the  above  period  was  111,8)8.  They  are 
classed  as  follows :— £200  and  under  £300  income,  ;f6, 558,1  ir>  ; 
number  of  persons,  29,441  ;  amount  of  tax  received,  £192,083,  7s. 
Id.  £300  and  under  £400  income,  £4,680,493;  number  of  per- 
sons, 14,599  ;  amount  received,  £136,514,  7s.  7d.  £400  and  under 
£500  income,  £3,073,998;  number  of  persons,  7,244  ;  amount  re- 
ceived, £89,658,  5s.  6d.  £500  and  under  £600  income,  £2,803,971  ; 
number  of  persons,  5,388  ;  amount  received,  £81,782,  9s.  9d.  £b'00 
and  under  £700  income,  £1,915,343;  number  of  persons,  3,062; 
amount  received,  £55,864,  3s.  5d.  £700  and  under  £800  income, 
£1,514,127;  number  of  persons,  2,065  ;  amount  received,  £44,162, 
Os.  9d.  £800  and  under  £900  income,  £1,365,434;  number  of 
persons,  1,656;  amount  received,  £39,825,  3s.  2d.  £900  and  under 
£1000  income,  £863,478  ;  number  of  persons,  924  ;  amount  receiv- 
ed, £25,184, 15s.  6d.  £1000  and  under  £2000  income,  £6,924,203  ; 
number  of  persons,  5,287  ;  amount  received,  L. 201, 955,  13s.  5d. 
£2000  and  under  3000  income,  £3,313,432;  number  of  persons, 
1523;  amount  received,  £162,475,  2«.  £3000  and  under  £4000 
income,  £2,568,779;  number  of  persons,  717;  amount  received, 
£69,089,  7s.  9d.  £4000  and  under  £5000  income,  £1,699,546; 
number  of  persons,  392;  amount  received,  £49,570,  Is.  10d. 
£5000  and  under  £10,000  income,  £5,207,535;  number  of  persons, 
793  ;  sum  received,  £151,886,  7s.  7d.  £10,000  and  under  £50,000 
income,  £5,672,827;  number  of  person?,  319;  amount  received, 
L.165,457,  9s.  Id.  L.50,000  and  upwards  income,  L,  1 98,842  ; 
number  of  persons,  16;  amount  received,  L,34,966,  4s.  6d. 

The  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  salaries,  pensions,  annuities, 
and  other  payments,  who  paid  the  tax  in  the  like  period,  was  26,671. 
Of  this  number  8,683  paid  on  incomes  of  L.160  and  under  L.200  ; 
8,570  on  L  200  and  under  L.300 ;  3,702  on  L.300  and  under  L.400  ; 
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2,018  on  L.400  and  under  L.500;  957  on  L.500  and  under  L.600 ; 
;>43  on  L.tiOO  and  under  700;  488  on  L.700  and  under  L.800  ;  2Cw 
on  L.800  and  under  L.900;  150  on  L.900  and  under  L.1000;  80b 
on  L.  1000  and  under  L.  1,500;  204  on  L.I, 500  and  under  L.2000;  lo'l 
on  L.2000  and  under  L.3000  ;  46  on  L.3000  and  under  L.4000  ;  26 
on  L.4000  and  under  L.5000  ;  and  55  on  L.5000  and  upwards. 

The  toial  amount  of  income  and  property  tax  received  in  the  year 
ending  the  5th  of  April  1846,  was  L.5,603,443  ;  and  that  received 
for  the  year  ending  April  5,  1847,  L.5,593,109. 

A  letter  appeared  in  the  Times  from  a  "  Barrister  of  the  Northern 
Circuit,"  showing  the  unequal  and  oppressive  nature  of  the  income 
tan,  as  at  present  levied.  He  says  : — 

Take  a  single  sample  of  the  most  simple  kind  ;  for  instance,  two 
men,  of  forty  years  of  age,  having  each  an  income  of  £1000  a-year, 
one  from  land,  the  other  from  a  profession. 

The  common  value  of  land  is  thirty  years'  purchase.  The  owner  of 
the  £1000  a-year  from  land  may  to-morrow,  if  he  please,  sell  hu  es- 
tate at  the  common  market  value  for  £30,000,  or  for  thirty  years' 
purchase,  and  he  may  with  ease  invest  the  capital  so  obtained  at  five 
per  cent. 

His  case  then  stands  thus  : — 

£1COO  a-year   in  land,  at  30  years'  purchase,  is  worth  in 
capital,  £30,000     0     0 

Interest  on  that  at  5  per  cent  is  -  1,500     0     0 

Which",  taxed  at  3  per  cent  to  the  income  tax,  gives  £45,  the  tax 
which  he  ought  to  pay.  At  present  he  pays  only  £30  a-year  income- 
tax  instead  of  £45,  being  one  half  less  than  he  ought  to  pay.  Now, 
let  us  take  the  case  of  the  professional  man  of  forty  years  of  age,  with 
£1000  a-year  from  his  profession,  and  test  it  in  the  same  way.  Taking 
hi*  age,  health,  and  prospects  of  continuance  of  his  income,  into  con- 
si  Jera;  ion,  ten  years'  purchase  will  probably  be  thought  the  full  mar- 
ket value  of  his  income,  if  it  could  be  sold,  in  which  first  step,  how- 
ever, the  landed  proprietor  has  a  marked  advantage  over  him. 
'1  he  professional  man's  case  then  stands  thus  : — 

£1000  a-year,  professional  income,  at  ten  years*  purchase, 
is  worth  in  capital,  -  £10,000     0     0 

Interest  on  that  at  5  per  cent  is  -  500     0     0 

Which,  taxed  at  3  per  cent  to  the  income  tax,  gives  £15,  the  ta\ 
whlcli  he  ought  to  pay.  At  present  he  pays  £30  a-year  income  tax 
in-tead  of  £l;>,  being  just  double  what  he  ought  to  pay. 

But,  suppose  from  circumstances  of  precariousness  attending  his 
income  of  £1000  a-year,  that  it  is  not  worth  ten  years',  or  even  five 
years'  purchase,— and  there  are  many  hundred  such  incomes  not 
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worth  fire  years'  purchase,  according  to  all  rational  probabilities, — 
how  stands  the  case  then  ?  Why  then,  the  fair  amount,  as  easily  as- 
certained, would  be : — 

£1000  a-year,  at  five  years'  purchase,  is  worth  in  capi- 
tal, ....  £5,000     0     0 

Interest  on  that  at  5  per  cent  is,  li.jO     0     0 

Which,  taxed  at  3  per  cent  to  the  income  tax,  gives  £7,  10*.,  tlio 
ta\  which  he  ought  to  pay  ;  and  yet  he  is  taxed  the  same  as  the  man 
•with  a  permanent  income  from  laml  worth  £30,000  I  Do  the  minis- 
try take  professional  men  for  fools  and  blockheads,  and  suppose  they 
cannot  see  this  inequality  ? 

Even  the  Barrister's  calculation  would  make  the 
Income-tax  payable  by  professional  men  greater  than 
it  ought. 

The  only  rational  and  equitable  mode  of  levying 
the  income  tax  from  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
ail  trades  and  professions,  would  be  by  a  septennial 
return  of  the  amount  of  their  actual  realized  capital, 
fixing  five  per  cent  per  annum  as  the  income  from 
said  capital,  and  subjecting  that  so  restricted  income 
to  direct  taxation. 

Althougn  this  mode  of  levying  an  income  tax  from 
persons  engaged  in  professions  and  trades  be  the 
only  practicable  equitable  one,  there  are  a  very  great 
number  of  those  whom  it  more  immediately  concerns 
averse  to  it,  because  they  consider  it  would  be  inju- 
rious to  them  were  the  exact  amount  of  their  realized 
capital  to  be  made  publicly  known. 

The  general  adoption  of  the  proposed  plan,  how- 
ever, would  not  operate  as  they  imagine ;  for,  go 
very  far  from  being  inquisitorial,  it  would  leave  every 
individual  at  liberty  to  make  their  own  return ;  and 
it  would  hold  such  returns  to  be  valid,  unless  suffi- 
cient cause  should  be  found  to  set  any  of  them  aside 
on  account  of  being  contrary  to  fact. 

The  probability  is  in  favour  of  the  returns  made  by  per- 
sons in  business,  exceeding  rather  t/i-ta  fullirxi  short  of  the 
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amount  ;  for  we  arc  anxious  to  appear  to  the  grc"t- 
mt  adt'itith'ttn'  for  self -cr edit s  sake.     Suck  i.9  the  way  of 
,,iid — no  in-  more  likely  to  increase  their  appearance* 
•  ilth  than,  men  ivho  are  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy. 

The  person  whose  realized  capital  does  not  exceed 
one  hundred  pounds  sterling  would  not  be  subjected 
to  the  tax. 

The  person  whose  realized  capital  exceeds  one 
hundred  pounds,  but  is  under  two  hundred  pounds, 
would  be  assessed  on  the  interest  of  the  one  hundred 
pounds,  namely,  on  five  pounds  yearly  income. 

The  person  whose  realized  capital  exceeds  two 
hundred  pounds,  but  is  under  three  hundred  pounds, 
would  be  assessed  on  ten  pounds  yearly  income. 

The  person  whose  realized  capital  exceeds  five 
hundred  pounds,  but  is  under  ten  hundred  pounds, 
would  be  assessed  on  twenty-five  pounds  yearly  in- 
come. 

Every  person  making  a  return  of  realized  capital 
exceeding  a  thousand  pounds  would  have  a  range  of 
five  hundred  pounds  in  their  favour ;  that  is,  if  pos- 
sessed of  capital  exceeding  a  thousand,  but  under 
fifteen  hundred  pounds,  they  would  only  be  assessed 
on  fifty  pounds  yearly  income  ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
exceeding  two  thousand,  but  under  twenty-five  hun- 
dred— till  the  return  came  to  be  realized  capital  ex- 
ceeding ten  thousand,  but  under  eleven  thousand — 
.such  a  return  would  be  assessed  on  five  hundred 
pounds  yearly  income,  being  interest  at  five  per  cent 
on  the  ten  thousand  pounds. 

All  persons  whose  whole  yearly  income,  taken  in 
the  aggregate,  does  not  exceed  thirty  pounds  ster- 
ling, would  be  exempt  from  the  income  tax  on  rea- 
lized capital. 

The  proposal,  not  merely  to  continue  the  income  tax,  but 
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to  continue  it  with  an  increase,  rendering  it  almost  double  m 
amount,  was  so  unreasonable,  and  so  ill-timed,  that  it  di- 
s««rved!y  attracted  the  notice,  and  roused  tlio  indication  of 
all  classes  of  the  industrious  community,  and  th«-n -liv  l.-d 
Lord  John  Russell  to  abandon  ti;«  proposed  addition.  But 
a  very  great  error  has  been  committed  in  exempli: 
from  taxes  paid  by  Knjdand  and  Scotland. 

Lot  every  portion  of  the  I Jutted  Ktt»jdoin  of  (rr«it  li-n- 
t'f'ni  and  1,  '  '  \d  pOMeSS  thr  ,^,;t,>  •j>rn<tl<;j,-.-<  -;,,-/  hair  t/ir 

/ij'rdcn.-t ;  it  is  more  than  tintr  for  ///?','.//'<. 
tinns  being  ranked  amonyst  tlf  th'unjs  that,  lmv<  • 

It' the  industrious  classes  are,  in  consequence  of  the  mis- 
fortunes and  losses  of  fate  years,  compelled  to  retrench  their 
household  expenditure,  they  may  well  expect  that  their  re- 
presentatives in  Parliament  will,  in  plain  language,  tell  the 
Premier  and  liis  adherents  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Government 
to  retrench  the  expenditure  of  the  State. 

It  is  a  strange  way  of  removing  commercial  em- 
barrassment— the  increasing  of  taxes  as  the  com- 
mereialists  decrease  in  wealth.  It  is  a  tragic  farce 
to  withdraw  work  from  the  industrious  classes,  and 
to  saddle  them  with  double  taxes,  because  they  are 
able  and  willing  to  work,  but  are  altogether  unem- 
ployed ! 

Sound  national  economy  holds  that  Government  .should 
secure  remunerating  employment  to  every  industrious  sub- 
ject;  and,  as  ihtre  are  generally  from  four  to  six  u-irks 
during  the  icintcr  season  when  out  of  door  labour  cannot  be 
carried  on,  the  most  effectual,  economical,  and  permanent 
mode  of  keeping  up  a  standing  army  for  our  national  defence 
would  be  enrolling  in  a  militia  corps  all  the  f-tout  ablr-bodi-  d 
men  of  our  rural  districts,  and,  during  the  stormy,  i 
snowy  weeks  of  winter,  which  put  a  slop  to  remunerating 
country  labour,  engaging  these  rural  militia,  not  only  in 
regular  discipline  by  military  training,  but  also  in  actual  re- 
munerating industrial  labour,  such  as  bhistin^  rocks,  cutting 
trenches,  and  levelling  ioad;;,  thereby,  in  reality.  comme< 


>rimtion  of  roads  and  water-courses  to  be  subsequently 
'•ompleted.  Indeed,  all  the  strand  sectional  water-courts, 
•and  main  drains  of  land,  and  all  the  grand  trunk  lines  of  rail- 
should  be  begun,  carried  on,  and  completed  through 
the  labour  and  superintendence  of  the  rural  industrious  end- 
ing military  corps. 

The  parties  more  immediately  interested  in  these  national 
improvements  should,  however,  have  the  full  power' of  arrang- 
ing as  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  a  specified  time, 
and  the  amount  of  wages  to  be  paid  for  the  specified  work. 
By  this  arrangement  we  would  have  a  well  appointed  esta- 
blishment kept  up  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  and  for  lucra- 
tive employment  to  all  our  talented  enterprising  young  men. 

These  engineering,  superintending,  rural  officers,  could 
nnly  be  eligible  for  such  important  situations  after  a  course  of 
*rudy  at  a  naval  and  military  academy,  an  attendance  on 
agricultural  and  chemical  classes,  and  a  two  years'  actual 
practical  experimental  knowledge  on  a  farm  where  thorough 
trenching  and  draining  was  in  the  course  of  being  executed.* 

•  "  To  prove  the  importance  of  agriculture  to  a  community,  seems 
very  like  demonstrating  the  advantage  of  having  food  to  eat  and 
clothes  to  wear.  That  it  is  indeed  "  the  first  and  greatest  concern 
of  every  nation,  and  the  foundation  of  its  prosperity  in  every  other 
matter,"  is  a  truth  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  it  has  obtained 
almost  the  currency  of  a  proverb.  But  in  spite  of  this  general  re- 
cognition of  its  supremacy,  a  due  proportion  of  human  ingenuity  has 
never  been  directed  towards  the  investigation  of  its  principles.  The 
mechanical  arts  have  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  by 
the  labour  and  genius  of  such  men  as  Walt  and  Arkwright,  and  in 
••very  town  we  see  rising  round  us  institutions  for  the  education  of 
mechanics.  But  what  of  a  similar  natuie,  is  being  done  for  agricul- 
ture ?  We  may  look  in  vain  for  the  institutions  which  should  diffuse 
among  practical  farmers  even  that  knowledge  which  already  exists. 
The  principles  of  agriculture  may  have  been  explored  by  the  genius 
of  Davy,  and  its  practice  reformed  by  the  labours  of  Young, — but 
discoveries  and  experiments  can  be  useful  only  as  far  as  they  are 
known.  Mr.  Tennant  has  shewn  how  the  farmers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Doncaster  might  have  told  that  there  was  magnesia  amongst 
their  limestone,  and  that  consequently  it  would  be  injurious  to  the 
-.oil  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  knew  these  things  himself, — but  of  what  use 
were  his  experiments  to  the  Doncaster  farmers,  who  never  heard  of 


The  thorough  permanent  improvement  of  land  h.-i> 

up  to  the  time  wo  write,  been  begun  ;  .-ill  p:ist  improve- 
ments have  been  of  a  temporary  and  a  superficial  kind.  The 
lately  proposed  Drainage  Act  holds  out  a  premium  to  rnrour- 

them,  nor  perhaps  of  him  either  ?  The  barrenness  of  the  hills  in 
Westmoreland  will  be  remedied,  when,  not  the  chemists  and  the 
vegetable  physiologists  of  London  or  Paris,  but  the  tenants  and  oc- 
cupiers of  those  very  hills  shall  understand  its  causes  and  its  cine. 
At  present  the  means  of  diffusing  scientific  knowledge  amongst  them 
are  extremely  limited,  and  the  general  establishment  of  agricultural 
M-hools  would  have  for  its  object  the  conveyance  of  knowledge  to  the 
place  where  it  is  wanted,  in  a  manner  perfectly  analogous  to  the  in- 
genious contrivances  by  which  water  is  conveyed  from  the  reservoir 
in  this  country  to  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town." 

Amongst  the  many  helps  towards  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  ex- 
ternal nature  which  the  mind  of  man  has  discovered  in  these  latter 
days,  the  first  place  is  due,  by  general  consent,  to 

Chemistry The  efforts  of  the  farmer  are  chiefly  directed  towards 

making  land  more  fertile  ;  and  the  first  step  in  this  process  is  to  in- 
quire in  what  particulars  less  fertile  land  may  differ  from  that  which 
is  more  so  ;  to  compare  the  two  together  ;  to  find  out  the  ingredients 
of  each,  and  the  proportions  in  which  they  arc-  mixed.  The  know- 
ledge how  to  do  this  is  chemistry.  Arguments  upon  particular  cases 
are  commonly  more  intelligible  than  abstract  reasoning  ;  and  it  may 
therefore  be  advisable  to  select  an  instance.  The  following  is  from 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

He  says,  "  A  soil  of  good  apparent  texture,  from  Lincolnshire, 
was  put  into  my  hands  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  as  leiuarkable  for  ster- 
ility. On  examining  it,  I  found  that  it  contained  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  I  offered  the  obvious  remedy  of  top-dressing  with  lime,  wliii-h 
converts  the  sulphate  into  a  manure." 

Now,  what  is  the  process  by  which,  as  we  may  suppose,  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  arrived  at  the  knowledge  that  the  differonce  between 
this  barren  soil  and  other  soils  of  the  same  appearance,  consisted  in 
its  containing  sulphate  of  iron  ?  By  previous  instruction  he  had  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  soils  in  general,  and  with  their 
most  usual  ingredients,  and  he  proceeded  to  test  for  them,  one  after 
another,  until  he  threw  in  the  reagent,  which  forced  the  latent  mis- 
chief to  shew  itself. 

For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  let  us  suppose  that  of  the  many  sub- 
stances in  nature,  which  may  not  improbably  exist  in  a  soil  (rind  tin 
presence  of  either  of  which  would  lessen  its  i'ertill  nr  fol- 

lowing are  supposed  to  be  the  most  probable  : — 


•e  continuance  of  temporary  improvements.    By  n; 
repayable  at  the  expiry  of  a  limited  number  of  years, 
i-l  of  a  permanent  burden  on  the  land,  yielding  a  per- 
i-ly  revenue  to  Government  for  the  benefit  of  the 

1.  An  alkali. 

2.  An  acid. 

3.  Magnesia. 

4.  Sulphate  of  iron. 

Any  vegetable  blue,  such  as  the  infusion  of  violets,  would  be  a. 
test  for  the  first  two  substances.  The  infusion  would  turn  green  if 
an  alkali,  and  red  if  an  acid,  were  present.  The  presence  of  mag- 
nesia wonld  be  indicated  by  its  slightly  effervescing  when  plunged  into 
an  acid,  and  by  its  rendering  diluted  nitric  acid  milky.  If,  by  these 
applications,  it  should  be  decided  that  neither  of  the  first  three  in- 
gredients existed  in  the  soil,  the  next  point  would  be  to  inquire  as  to 
the  presence  of  sulphate  of  iron.  It  might  be  difficult,  it  might  per- 
haps be  impossible,  for  the  eye  or  the  hand  to  perceive  it;  but,  if  it 
existed,  a  few  drops  of  the  infusion  of  galls,  poured  into  a  wine-glass 
i-ontaining  a  small  portion  of  the  earth  dissolved  in  water,  would  cause 
t  he  mixture  to  turn  as  black  as  ink,  and  it  would  in  fact  be  ink ;  for 
sulphate  of  iron  and  galls  are  the  materials  of  which  ink  is  commonly 
made.  And  all  this  is  very  easily  done  ;  it  might  be  performed  by  a 
child.  All  that  is  required  is,  that  a  few  ounces  of  the  soil  should  be 
brought  home,  and,  at  each  experiment  a  teaspoonful  of  it  put  into  a 
wine-glass,  and  a  table  spoonful  of  the  test-liquid  poured  upon  it. 

By  means  as  simple  as  these,  a  man  may  tell  what  ingredients  go 
to  the  composition  of  any  soil  that  he  may  wish  to  examine,  but  it 
requires  a  little  more  trouble  to  ascertain  the  proportions  in  which 
these  ingredients  exist ;  and  the  barrenness  of  a  soil  may  be  owing 
to  the  excess  or  deficiency  of  an  ingredient  not  less  than  to  its  absence 
or  presence.  A  chemical  analysis  of  soils,  however  easy  <o  those 
who  have  been  regularly  taught  how  to  conduct  it,  could  scarcely  be 
performed  by  those  who  had  not ;  and  few  men  can  be  brought  to 
give  those  things  sufficient  attention  after  their  school  days  are  over ; 
for  which  reason  it  is  particularly  desirable  to  have  them  taught  in 
youth, — "  In  the  morning  of  our  clays,  when  the  senses  are  unworn 
and  lender,  and  the  gloss  of  novelty  is  fresh  on  all  the  objects  which 
surround  us." 

"  The  instruments  required  for  the  analysis  of  soils  are  few,  and 
but  little  expensive.  They  are  : — A  balance  capable  of  containing 
about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  common  soil,  and  capable  of  turning, 
when  loaded,  with  a  grain  ;  a  set  of  weights  from  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  troy  to  a  grain  ;  a  wire-sieve,  sufficiently  coarse  to  admit  a 
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whole  communiry,  thorn  is  a  /•O\I/M'/-  r-'^tn^tion 
parties  to  regulate  their  improvements  so  as  to  be,  in 
years,    reimbursed    for    all    the    outlay ;  thereby    sacrificing 
thorough    permanent   improvement   for   a   mere   imaginary 
Tinporary  good. 

Wherever  lai:<l  is  susceptible  of  perfect  permanent  im- 
mustard-seed  through  its  aperture*  ;  an  argand-lamp  and  stand  ;  »omo 
trlass  bottles ;  Hessian  crucibles  ;  porcelain  or  queen's  ware  ;  evapo- 
rating basing  ;  a  Wedgwood  pestle  and  mortar  ;  some  fdtcrs,  made  of 
half  a  sheet  of  blotting  paper,  folded  so  as  to  contain  a  pint  of  liquid, 
and  greased  at  the  edges  ;  a  bone  knife,  and  an  apparatus  for  collect- 
ing and  measuring  aeriform  fluids  " 

And  a  farmer  need  not  possess  all  these  things  himself.  If  tl>« 
proposed  schools  were  established  in  every  district,  the  appaiatu-, 
with  the  necessary  reagents,  would  be  kept  at  each  school,  and  might 
l>e  used  occasionally  by  any  body  ;  and  all  he  wants  for  most  purpose* 
would  be  a  few  acid  and  vegetable  infusions, — a  test-box,  in  short, — 
with  the  weights,  sieves,  lamps,  and  earthenware  used  for  domestic 
purposes.  And  many  very  important  results  might  be  come  at  by 
these  simple  methods. 

What  can  be  easier  to  observe,  whether  an  infusion  of  any  kind 
turns  vegetable  blues  rod  or  not  ?  But  if  it  does,  the  infusion  con- 
tains an  acid,  and  therefore  lime  or  any  alkaline  substance  is  a  good 
dressing  for  it. 

When  a  piece  of  paper  moistened  with  muriatic  acid,  and  held 
over  the  steam  arising  from  a  dunghill,  gives  out  dense  fumes,  it  i* 
a  certain  proof  that  the  decomposition  is  going  too  far,  for  it  indicate* 
I  hat  volatile  alkali  is  disengaged. 

It  requires  very  little  labour  to  observe,  whether  a  soil  offen 
by  the  action  of  an  acid,  or  whether  it  burns  when  heated,  or  what 
weight  is  lost  by  heat ;  and  yet  these  simple  indications  may  convey 
most  valuable  information  concerning  the  ingredients  of  the  soil. 

If  the  whole  case  rested  upon  these  instances,  there  would  be  little 
room  to  fear  refutation,  for  they  surely  prove  the  applicability  of  Che- 
mistry to  Agriculture  —they  prove  that  many  of  the  causes  of  sterility, 
and  consequently  the  appropriate  remedies,  may  be  discovered  by 
its  aid. 

Not  that  all  these  instances  would  be  applicable  to  all  soils,  but 
some  would  apply  to  one  species  and  some  to  another,  and  happy  would 
he  be  whose  land  was  so  good  that  he  could  find  no  fault  in  it.  And 
it  may  be  repeated  over  and  over  again,  in  favour  of  chemical  analy-N, 
that  all  barrenness,  as  well  as  every  other  quality  of  a  soil,  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  owing  either  to  the  presence  or  absence — tin-  e\ce,.<  or  di>- 
h'cicncy — of  some  element. 
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provonient,*    there  should  be  furrow-drains  not  more   than 

twenty-one  feet  apart,  nor  less  in  depth  than  four  and  a  halt' 

The  bottoms  should  be  laid  with  slate  or  tile  to  bear  tin- 

Mid  of  the  stones  for  a  triangular  opening;  and  on  the  topaf  these 

*    ON  UNDER-GROUND  DRAINING. 

"  Most  occupiers  of  land  are  fully  aware,  that  the  first  and  greatest 
improvement  of  wet  land  is  draining;  but  they  do  not  agree  as  to  the 
most  proper  means  for  effecting  that  desirable  object. 

In  setting  covered  drains  of  every  description,  whether  with  tile, 
stone,  brushwood,  turf,  or  any  other  material,  particular  attention 
>>houlJ  be  paid  to  securing  an  open  space  at  the  bottom  of  every  drain 
for  a  water-channel.  Many  farmers  are  not  aware  of  the  propriety 
oi'  that  measure,  and  others  too  negligent  to  attend  to  it.  They  till 
their  drains  with  stones  or  other  material,  thrown  in  promiscuously  ; 
those  are  called  rubble  drains ;  and  the  farmer  feels  satisfied  of  their 
efficacy,  because  he  sees  water  oosing  out  at  their  ends.  It  is  true 
water  percolates  through  the  material  in  the  rubble-drains,  but  at 
different  levels,  seldom  at  the  bottom,  and  sometimes  at  the  very  top 
uf  the  rubble  ;  consequently,  they  are  entirely  deceptive  in  effect. 
Any  person  entertaining  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  may  readily  satisfy 
himself,  by  opening  a  short  space  by  the  side  of  a  rubble-drain  in  wet 
weather.  lie  will  then  see  the  water  issue  out  of  the  rubble,  and 
n.-e  in  the  opening,  before  he  has  dug  near  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ilrain, — a  clear  proof  it  does  not  work  well,  and  that  the  water,  being 
so  obstructed  in  its  course,  stagnates  in  the  drain,  and  saturates  the 
a  [joining  land.  Whereas,  had  the  drain  been  set  open  at  bottom, 
the  water  would  have  had  a  free  passage,  an  1  the  land  been  relieved 
from  superfluous  moisture.  Obvious  as  this  must  appear  to  every 
unprejudiced  person,  it  is  quite  surprising  with  what  tenacity  some 
fanners,  even  at  the  present  day,  maintain  a  contrary  opinion.  The 
writer  of  this  article  has  frequently  met  with  such  instances  of  per- 
MTseness,  nor  could  he  by  any  means  induce  the  sceptics  to  prove 
the  fact  by  the  simple  means  here  recommended.  The  advocates  of 
rubble-diains  a;gue, — "  That  water  runs  out  at  the  ends  of  such 
diai.is,  which  is  quite  sufficient  ;  and  that,  were  they  to  set  their 
drains  open  at  bottom,  rats  and  moles  would  creep  into  them,  and 
.-top  them  up."  Without  doubt,  such  vermin  do  occasionally  creep 
into  drains,  but  are  not  likely  to  stop  them  up,  as  Ihey  will  not  lodge 
in  a  water- course.  But  e\en  if  they  did  so,  the  stoppage  could  only 
be  temporary,  for  the  water  in  the  drains  would  rise  up  to  the  level 
of  the  loose  material,  above  the  tiles  or  set  stones,  percolate  between 
them  and  drop  into  the  drain  below  the  obstruction,  which  would 
soou  be  washed  away,  and  the  water-course  be  again  left  clear. 
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first  stones  should  rest  a  second  range  of  stoi,  -,  com! 

'  riangular  opening;  and  then  the  remainder  should  be  HI  led  up 
to  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  surface  with  small  stones.  So 
••is  to  secure  three  feet  of  perfect  drain-percolation,  tho 

Tiles,  properly  made  and  well  burned,  are  not  only  handiest,  but 
the  best  material  for  setting  in  the  bottoms  of  drains.     They  insure 
a  clear  water-course.     A  drain  two  feet  deep,  set  open  at  bottom, 
is  more  effective  than  one  four  feet  deep  filled  with  rubble,  and  is 
not  half  so  expensive.     Small  stones,  or  other  loose  rubbish,  should 
he  laid  above  the  drain- tiles,  or  set  stones,  to  act  as  conduct 
wet.     In  most  cases,  about  one  foot  deep  of  such  material  is  th 
sufficient.      Some  farmers  fill  their  drains  with  small  stones  and 
rubbish  so  high,   that  the  ploughshare  touches  the   material   in    its 
operations;    and  the   farmer  thinks  it  indispensably  necessary    t'i  • 
drains  should  be  so  filled,  under  an  idea  that  the  top- water  would  not 
find  its  way  into  the  under- drain  by  any  other  means.     That  i*  a  bnt! 
practice,  prompted  by  error  in  judgment,  and  effected  at  great  nnne- 
ci'ssary  expense. 

It  is  quite  obvious,  where  the  ploughshare  disturbs  the  material  in 
undcr-ilrains,  it  opens  a  passage  for  surface-water  into  the  <! 
but  the  advocates  of  this  measure  should  recollect,  that  water  so  ad- 
mitted into  a  drain  carries  much  earth  with  it,  and  soon  chok 
drain  up.     Surface-water  will  find  its  way  into  under-drai-.is  without 
the  aid  of  the  ploughshare.     An  old  draining  adage  says,  and  says 
truly,    "  If  one  drop  of  water  finds  its  way  down,  two  will  assuredly 
follow."     When   water  is  drained   off  at  bottom,  it  gives  pli 
moisture  descending  from  above.     "  You  cannot  put  more  liquid  into 
a  barrel  already  full  of  it;  but  draw  from  the  tap-cock,  you  may  then 
pour  into  the  bung  hole."     These  sayings,  though  homely,  are  appli- 
cable to  the  case  in  point. 

Tho  operation  of  opening  furrow-drains  is  greatly  facilitated  !>\ 
commencing  with  a  common  plough,  going  once  about,  and  throwing 
out  a  good  furrow  on  each  side.  Two  cuts  or  grafts  with  the  spade, 
will  then,  in  most  cases,  be  a  sufficient  depth.  The  curved  grafting- 
tool  is  more  effective  in  cutting  out  strong  subsoil  than  the  common 
parden-spade.  A  conic-shaped  grafting-tool  answers  best  for  cutting 
out  the  bottom  drain.  Furrow-drains  should  be  cut  narrow,  the  bot- 
tom just  of  sufficient  width  to  receive  the  drain-tiles.  When  the 
cutting  is  finished,  the  loose  earth  should  be  carefully  cleared  out  of 
the  bottom,  with  a  scoop  made  for  the  purpose.  Great  care  and  at  • 
tcntion  should  bo  paid  to  setting  and  filling  the  drains.  The  til 
ing  laid  in  a  line  along  the  side  of  the  drain,  the  workman  stands  In 
the  bottom  of  the  drain,  having  one  foot  placed  immediately  behind 
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ivmaininp;  eighteen  inches  on  top  of  drain  should  be  filled 

up  with  friable  earth  or  sand.     The  cross  or  main  drains 

should  all  be  built,  having  soles  and  covers  of  stone  pavement. 

The  land  should  be  thoroughly  trenched  and  cleared  of 

the  other.  He  reaches  one  tile  at  a  time,  and  lays  it  firm  on  the 
liottom  before  him;  he  then  moves  his  feet  back,  places  another  tile, 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  drain.  Small  stones,  or  other  loose  rub- 
bish, are  then  put  over  the  tiles,  and  a  layer  of  turf  or  sprinkling  of 
litter  is  put  over  the  rubbish,  to  prevent  the  earth  sinking  among  it. 
Where  no  small  stones  or  other  loose  rubbish  can  be  procured  to  lay 
upon  the  tiles,  turf  or  litter  should  then  be  laid  immediately  above 
the  tiles,  and  the  drain  be  filled  up  with  surface-soil,  that  bein^r 
generally  more  porous  than  clay  or  tile  dug  from  the  bottoms  of  drains. 
Horses  should  not  be  allowed  to  tread  upon  new-made  shallow-covered 
drains;  neither  should  cart-wheels  pass  along  or  over  them. 

When  furrow- drains  are  intended  to  be  set  with  stones,  it  is  not 
necessary,  in  all  cases,  to  cut  the  drains  so  wide  at  bottom,  as  to  ad- 
mit of  stones  being  set  square  on  the  sides,  and  have  broad  covcrers 
placed  over  them  as  in  deep  drains.  Stones  may  be  set  to  give  a  free 
water-course,  in  drains  cut  as  narrow  at  bottom  as  for  drain-tiles. 
The  workman  places  himself  in  the  drain  in  the  same  form  as  when 
laying  tiles,  and  the  stones  intended  for  setting  being  laid  along  the 
>iilo,  he  reaches  them  as  required.  There  are  various  methods  of 
setting  stones  in  the  bottoms  of  narrow  drains.  One  only  shall  be 
Described  here.  It  answers  best  in  strong  clay.  The  drain  being  live 
inches  wide  at  bottom,  place  one  end  of  the  set  stone  in  the  angle  at 
the  bottom  on  one  side,  and  lay  the  other  end  against  the  opposite  sul« 
of  the  drain  ;  the  set  stones  being  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  will  then 
leave  a  clear  triangular-shaped  aperture  for  a  water-course  at 
bottom.  The  workman  then  selects  other  stones,  and  places  them 
above  the  first  setters,  so  as  to  form  another  triangular  opening  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  drain,  thus  forming  a  secondary  water-course,  if 
the  first  should  be  either  obstructed  or  overcharged  with  water.  Small 
••tones  are  then  put  over  the  set  stones,  and  the  drain  finished  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  tile-draining. 

I'n  k-r-draius  in  the  alignment  of  the  ridges,  called  furrow-drains, 
are  more  effective  than  deep  cross-drains  upon  strong  land,  im- 
pervious subsoil,  and  where  there  are  no  springs,  spouts  or  ooiint> 
of  water  from  broken  or  irregular  measures  in  the  land.  The  depth  of 
furrow-drains  should  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  other 
circumstances;  average  depth  about  three  feet  and  a  half,  and  :is  !)<•- 
lore  observed,  they  should  be  cut  narrow. 

Furrow-drains  should  not  be  formed  to  empty  singly  at  the  bottoms 
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stones  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches;  the  surface  soil  should 
l»o  kept  uppermost;  god  the  thoroughly  improved  field  should 
be  entered  in  the  Government  Chart  of  Effected  Thoroughly 
Improved  Land — No.  1,  capable  of  being  subjected  to  a  per- 
manent system  of  rotation,  and  wrought  by  steam  plough, 
with  surface  mould  for  ten  inches  depth,  and  subsoil  cutters 
for  an  additional  five  inches,  a  clear  workable  soil  of  fifteen 
indies,  with  a  reserve  of  three  inches  in  favour  of  security  of 
the  drains. 

Land  improvements  could  not  all  be  subjected  to 
same  rule.  Situation,  soil,  and  an  almost  innumerable  varii  t y 
of  circumstances,  must  regulate  procedure  ;  but,  m/ntt,  /•>,•• 
tin'  cuxt,  stone  drains  and  depth  of  loosened  earth  must  be 
the  commencement  of  all  thorough  permanent  land  improve- 
ments. 

The  permanent  independency  of  Great  Britain  and  Iiv- 
lund  requires  measures,  not  merely  for  the  removal  of  pr 
distress,    but  also  for   the  effectually  securing  future   pros- 
perity. 

The  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  causes  of  our  com- 
mercial distress  must  keep  in  view,  not  merely  tin-  l»-nefit 
likely  to  result  to  labourers  and  comrncrcialists  from  the  in- 
troduction of  the  proposed  paper  currency,  but  alno  the  ad- 
vantages which  would  accrue  to  all  classes  of  the  community 
l»v  enabling  them  to  compete  with  other  nations,  :in.! 
to  outdo  them  in  the  labour  market. 

The  legislature  should  keep  in  mind,  that  our  being  able 
to  compete  with  other  nations,  depends  on  strict  economy  in 
all  our  national  improvements.  * 


of  open  ditches,  as  they  would  be  liable  to  be  choked  up  by  treading 
of  cattle,  and  accumulation  of  weeds  and  rubbish  in  the  ditches.  It 
is  a  better  plan  to  collect  a  number  of  furrow-drains  into  larger  and 
deeper  cross  under-drains  made  at  a  distance  from  the  lower  parts-  <>!' 
the  fields.  Those  receivers  discharge  the  collected  waters  into  open 
ditches  or  water-courses,  and  are  not  so  liable  to  be  choked  up  as 
furrow-drains  emptying  singly.  Those  receivers  should  not  be  made? 
to  discharge  the  water  at  the  bottoms  of  open  ditches.  The  w.itcr 
should  be  made  to  fall  from  one  into  the  other. 
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Railway  debentures,  at  from  jive,  to  eiyht  per  cent 
per  annum.'  Exchange  banks  paying  on  deposits  five 
or  six  per  cent  per  annum  !  !  are  a  sufficient  reaming 
to  our  legislators. 

We  may  improve  land,  and  construct  railways 
throughout  our  home  and  transmarine  territory,  but 
these  improvements  and  these  constructions,  although 
naturally  fitted  to  make  all  prosperous  and  happy t 
may,  by  want  of  practical  knowledge,  and  a  rion- 
adherence  to  economical  calculations,  be  the  very 
means  of  making  Great  Britain  the  most  miserable 
and,  abject  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

To  load  our  improvement  of  land  and  our  con- 
struction of  railways  with  seven  or  eight  per  cent — 
permanent  yearly  burden — would  be  adding  to  our 
national  debit  an  amount  far  exceeding  the  whole  of 
our  present  national  debt. 

Three  per  cent  per  annum  has  been  assumed  a 
sufficient  burden  on  the  land  and  the  railway ;  and 
that  burden — if  our  legislators  do  their  duty — the 
land  and  the  railway  will  easily  bear. 

During  the  first  twenty  years  of  progression  in  the  im- 
proving of  land  and  the  constructing  of  railways,  the  laborious 
industrious  classes  would  lodge  their  savings  into  banks  of 
deposit,  and  receive  interest  on  their  respective  amounts. 
Towards  the  expiry  of  thirty  years,  bankers,  instead  of  allow- 
ing interest  on  deposit  accounts,  would  charge  a  small  com- 
mission on  all  monies  deposited  with  them.  Those  who  had 
spare  funds  would  then  lay  them  out  in  the  purchase  of  land 
and  railway  Government  stamped  paper  currency,  and,  by 
so  doing,  would  secure  to  themselves  a  legal  right  to  the  ex- 
tent of  three  per  cent  per  annum,  and  failing  that,  to  a  sixth 
part  of  the  annual  revenue  arising  from  improved  lands  and 
constructed  railways,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
land  and  railway  currency  purchased  by  them. 

The  period  at  which  bankers  charged  a  commission,  Instead 
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of  allowing  interest,  on  monies  deposited  with  them.  \vonM 
(ix  the  time  tor  Government  relinquishing  the  annual 
percent  arising  from  the  amount  of  Government  stamped 
paper  currency  then  in  circulation,  and  tor  receiving,  in  lieu 
thereof,  either  a  third  part  of  the  net  actual  amount  reali/ed 
from  the  land  and  the  railway,  or  six  per  cent  per  annum  on 
the  full  amount  of  the  Government  stamped  land  and  railway 
paper  currency,  being  three  per  cent  to  the  holders  of  tin- 
stamped  paper  currency,  and  three  per  cent  to  tin;  Govern- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community. 

A  Government  stamped  paper  currency,  based  on  thr 
land  and  the  railway,  thus  restricted,  would  annihilate  fh.- 
pernicious  system  of  credit  train*  cing- — would  emblazon  on  tho 
British  colours,  Pay  on  delivery  of  goods — would  increase 
in  amount  with  the  increase  of  population  and  improvement 
ad  injinitum. 

The  economical  systematic  improvement  of  land  and  con- 
struction of  railways  would  always  employ,  but  never  op] 
our  labourers — would  remunerate,  but  not  corrupt,  our  yoiuu: 
accountants  and  lawyers — would  compel  our  kna 
latists,  and  swindlers  to  give  up  their  trade,  and  acknov. 
that  "honesty  is   the  best  policy;"  and  that  the  ini]>rov.'- 
rnent  of  land  and  construction  of  railways  are  destined   TH 
increase   the  wealth,    and   secure    the   prosperity  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  the  days  of  removing  from  the  rude  practice  of  baner, 
and  during  traffic  in  times  of  war,  gold  and  silver  were  jusf  ly 
entitled  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  monetary  system  of  na- 
tions— indeed,  as  precious  niclals,  they  are  still  valuable  ;  but, 
valuable  though  they  be,  they  are  moveable  capital,  and,  !>y 
their  very  nature,  are  as  unsuitable  as  stone  or  iron, 
sugar,  to  form  the  basis  of  a  national  paper  currency. 

To  ike  extent  of  foreign  truffle  they  may  still  be  onlideJ 
to  a  precedence ;  and  it  may  be  prudent  tliat  the  1. 
leave  foreign  exchanges  and  traffic  in  these  precious  metals 
to  the  Bank  of  England  and  other  banks  ofjuffidflot  capita'. 
Indeed  all  bankers  should  be  at  liberty  to  issue  their  own  pro- 
missory notes  to  the  full  extent  of  the  iruld  .v.ni  .-ilvt.-r,  and 
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the  Government  stamped  land  and  raihcay  paper  currency 
.actually  in  their  possession.  Bankers  are  essentially  requi- 
site lor  the  proper  conducting,  both  of  home  and  foreign 
traffic;  their  principal  business  is  allowing  a  small  rate  of  in- 
t  on  sums  deposited  with  them  on  loan,  and  charging  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  on  sums  advanced  by  them  on  loan. 

The  welfare  of  the  community,  however,  requires 
a  restriction  on  bankers,  to  the  extent  of  fixing  five 
per  cent  per  annum  as  the  maximum  rate  of  interest 
to  bo  charged  by  them.  The  pawnbroking  esta- 
blishments, lately  sprung  up  amongst  us,  under  the 
alluring  appellation  of  Exchange  Banks,  prove  the 
necessity  of  restricting  the  maximum  rate  of  interest, 
chary  cable  by  bankers,  to  Jive  per  cent  per  annum. 
The  interest  to  be  allowed  by  them  requires  no  re- 
striction :  the  natural  current  of  domestic  exchanges 
will  cause  it  to  vacillate  betwixt  two  and  four  per 
cent  per  annum. 

The  late,  the  current,  and  the  contingent  failures  of  mono- 
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polists,  affect  the  smaller  traders — traffic  is  shaken  at  its 
very  foundation — the  manufacturer  and  banker  harass  the 
commercial  agent — the  commercial  agent  presses  hard  on  the 
shopkeeper — the  shopkeeper  duns  his  customers — his  custo- 
mers complain  of  bad  times  and  no  employment,  and,  instead 
of  paying  their  debt,  unblushingly  assert  that  they  have  more 
nt .'od  to  get  than  to  give.  Here  we  have  a  practical  proof 
<>!'  the  pernicious  effects  of  giving  credit  to  private  families, 
and  more  especially  to  those  who  depend  on  their  daily  labour 
{•)!•  their  daily  support.  *  Sir  liobert  Peel's  Currency  Re- 

*  The  ready-money  system  should  be  adhered  to  as  much  as  possible 
in  all  departments  of  commerce.  "  Short  accounts  make  long  friends." 
True  it  is  that  many  respectable  private  families  take  credit  from  their 
tradesmen,  baker,  butcher,  and  grocer,  for  the  express  purpose  ot 
doing  away  with  the  long  prevalent  vile  practice  of  granting  douceurs 
••  ants,  under  the  name  of  veils  and  perquisite  poundage  ;  but, 
although  accounts  for  the  various  commodities  of  family  consumpt  be 
run,  solely  to  prevent  servants  moving  about  from  shop  to  shop  as 
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bill  has  been  the  mums  of  sa>  nation  from 

the  ruinous  tendency  of  a  railway  speculative  mania;   but  the 
imposition  of  a  tax  on  incomes  from  trade  Mid  professions  i» 
nor.  more  unjust  than  it  is  absurd,  as  will  be  proven  by  the 
deficit  in  the  revenue  in  consequence  of  the  recent  ext 
failures. 

The  result  of  traffic  from  27th  Nov.  1817,  t"  ' 
"'my  i  f  .(/<"/  1848,  lias  been  an  addition  oj  ;'.•//- 

urt-ft,  and  an  almost  inn" 
>'/.•!<  i  i.t  very  extensive  settling  "{'accounts  by  i>r<>;  it,  arr 

may  strike  their  fancy,  or  as  they  may  find  tradesmen  and  retail  mer- 
chants disposed  to  connive  at  their  plans  for  defrauding  their  marten, 
it  will  he  found  that,  in  many  instances,  long  credits  have  tended  to 
enable  servants  to  defraud  their  employers  ten  times  more  ;  and,  if 
it  be  advantageous  for  the  rich  to  make  ready-money  purchases,  it  is 
surely  equally  advantageous  for  the  yearly  servant  or  the  day-labourer 
to  do  the  same.      Whoever  gives,  goods  on   credit   to  the  working- 
classes  of  society  does  them   an    injury  instead  of  a  favour;   • 
them  to  contract,   in   the  days  of  health  and  employment,  a  load  of 
debt,  instead  of  a  prop  of  credit  against  sickness  and  old  ...          s  -:•- 
vants,  day-labourers,   and  all  who   must  from  week   lo  week  depend 
upon  their  own  industry  for  procuring  the  necessaries  (if  life,  requiro 
no  credit  when  in  actual  employment,  and  are  not  entitled  to  relievw 
their  wants  by  contracting  debt  when  out  of  employment.     If  they  are 
in  good  health  and  employed,  they  can  pay  for  the  requisites  of  sub- 
sistence ;  and   if  they  are  in   bad   health,   unemployed,   or  weighed 
down  by  the  infirmities  of  years,  they  have  a  natural  ;.nd  a  civil  right 
to  have  their  wants  supplied  by  their  more  opulent   brethren  ;  but, 
as  independence  tends  much  to  add   to    the  hnppine-s  of  all  ranks  uf 
society,  the  lower  ranks  should   have   the   same  opportunities  as  the 
higher  for  securing  to  themselves  a  competency  of  this  world's  goods. 
The  independence  of  day-labourers  must  be  founded  on  moral  recti- 
tude, and  reared  up   by  industrious  economy  ;   it   must  be  kept  free 
from  decay,  by  giving  to   the  working  classes   of  the   community  a 
bank,  suited  in  its  currency  to  their  circumstances  ;  a  bank  putting 
it  in  their  power  to  deposit  savings,  and  to  secure  a  fund  of  support 
against  old  age. 

If  our  philanthropic  nobility,  gentry,  and  official  individuals  have, 
of  their  own  accord,  established  savings  banks,  and  societies  for  the 
moral  and  religious  improvement  of  servants,  we  may  reasonably  con- 
clude that  they  will  countenance  and  support  any  rational  plan  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  of  the  communiiv. 
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fm'iif  >iii>l  oonnposittonti  amongst  even  our  formerly  rather 
•inj  aii<l  iiii!<-j'<-ii<.l>'nt  shopkeepers,  who  have  not  6<v/, 
itors. 

The  subject  is  of  too  great  magnitude  to  be  intelli- 
gibly illustrated  in  a  very  limited  compass ;  but  enough  has 
I '(vn  advanced,  and  is  daily  manifesting  itself  in  the  practical 
re-;nlts  of  trade,  to  prove  that,  in  lieu  of  a  tax  on  incomes 
from  profession"  and  trades,  "Direct  Taxation"  on  the  land 
and  the  railway  is  not  only  practicable,  but  even  the  most 
natural,  equable,  safe,  and  permanent  mode  of  raising  the 
amount  requisite  for  our  national  public  expenditure. 

Neither  health,  nor  purse,  nor  time,  permit  me  to  address 
her  most  excellent  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  and  Counsellors, 
;Mrording  to  the  usual  etequette  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  ; 
but  many  contributions  to  the  periodical  press,  during  times 
of  agricultural  distress,  voluntary,  and  anti- voluntary  agitation, 
patronage  and  anti-patronage  controversy,  induce  me  to  aver, 
that  a  minute  and  careful  observation  of  the  occurrences  which 
have  taken  place  in  Great  Britain  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  combined  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  rural,  commer- 
cial, and  ecclesiastical  economy  in  their  several  variegated 
phases,  warrant  me  in  avowing  the  opinion,  summarily  ex- 
pressed, respecting  "  Direct  Taxation,"  per  a  Government 
stumped  paper  currency  issued  in  favour  of  land  and  railway 
proprietors.  And,  in  avowing  the  opinion  thus  summarily 
expressed  respecting  Direct  Taxation  per  a  Government 
stamped  paper  currency  issued  in  favour  of  land  and  rail- 
way proprictoi  s  for  the  benefit  of  the  Stale,  I  am  induced 
To  aver,  that  the  issuing  of  currency  in  the  way  and  manner 
I  have  suggested,  would  remove  all  the  bad,  and  secure  all 
the  good  effects  of  hereditary  succession  and  primogeniture* — 

"  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thursday,  Feb.  24. 

SCOTTISH  LAW  OF  ENTAIL. 

The  Lord-Advocate  rose  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
amend  the  law  of  entail  in  Scotland.  The  learned  Lord  proceeded 
to  observe,  that  if  he  were  addressing  the  members  from  Scotland 
only,  he  could  not  imagine  its  being  considered  at  all  necessary  that 
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would  more  and  more  generate  a  friendly  feeling  amongst  all 
classes  of  society  ;  for,  as  Mr  Alison  in  his  History  of  Eunijji- 
says,  — 

"  The  first  step  in  the  growth  of  freedom  in  all  but 
cities,  or  mountain  cantons,  is  to  (jin-  tin- 


he  sbuuKl  say  anything  respecting  the  evils  that  flowed  from  the  pro- 
sent  law  of  entail  in  Scotland,  or  to  dwell  even  for  one  moment  on 
the  great  amount  of  national  grievance  which  that  law  inflicted.  He 
would  only  say  to  them  that  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  such  mea- 
sure as  he  was  about  to  propose  was  proved  by  the  uni 
the  complaints  which  in  Scotland  were  heard  on  all  hands  on  tlii-. 
subject  ;  but  he  trusted  that  he  would  be  allowed  very  shortly  to  ex- 
plain for  the  general  information  of  the  House  some  of  the  evila 
arising  out  of  the  present  law.  He  referred  to  the  act  of  1685,  by 
which  for  a  long  series  of  years  the  system  of  entail  in  Scotland  was 
regulated,  aud  by  which  proprietors  were  enabled  to  carry  the  rights 
of  property  to  a  most  extravagant  and  absurd  extent,  enabling  them 
not  only  to  point  out  by  whom,  in  all  time  coming,  a  particular 
estate,  whatever  its  value,  might  be  held,  but  preventing  any  one  of 
these  from  at  any  time  altering  the  order  of  succession,  or  the  parti- 
cular destination  of  the  entail.  So  far,  indeed,  did  the  principle  of 
restriction  go,  that  no  party  holding  such  an  estate,  except  when  it 
was  otherwise  laid  down  in  the  provisions  of  the  entail,  could  make 
any  provision  in  favour  of  a  widow  or  child  out  of  the  fruits  of  the 
property  ;  and  it  was  even  competent,  under  the  act,  for  the  settler 
of  an  estate,  not  only  to  proceed  upon  the  general  principle  laid 
down  in  it  against  the  alienation  of  the  estate,  but  even  to  render  it 
impossible,  on  the  part  of  any  future  holder,  to  alter  so  much  as  the 
arms  upon  his  carriage,  or  the  button  upon  his  servant's  livery,  even 
though  it  should  be  for  a  period  of  500  years.  Under  such  a  system 
no  encouragement  was  given  to  the  improvement  of  property,  for  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  landlord  would  expend  the  means  of 
improvement  upon  an  estate  which  he  had  not  the  full  power  of  realix- 
ing  for  himself,  and  of  which  one  individual  only,  his  successor,  got 
the  entire  benefit,  while  he  had  no  liberty  to  provide  for  the  wants 
even  of  his  own  widow  and  younger  children  —  all  improvements 
being  for  the  sole  advantage  of  the  heir  of  entail.  In  order  to  re- 
move some  of  the  more  glaring  evils  of  this  system,  the  10th  of 
George  III.,  commonly  called  the  "  Montgomery  Act,"  was  passed. 
That  act  provided  for  certain  improvements,  such  as  building  man- 
sions, and  taking  steps  favourable  to  the  better  cultivation  of  tho 
land,  leaving  a  portion  of  the  expense  thus  incurred  to  bo  liquidated 
after  the  death  of  the  holder,  by  succeeding  heirs  of  entail.  A  bill 
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dinntr  holder  of  power  a  durable  interest  in  his  govern- 
ment, and  strengthen  his  independence  by  a  lasting 
connexion  between  himself  and  the  cultivators  of  the 
.so/I.  Such  a  change  produces  the  same  effect  on  the 

introduced  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  afterwards  entitled  proprietors  to 
st-tlle  upon  their  widows  a  certain  amount  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
property.  The  result  had  been,  that  between  these  two  acts  the  en- 
tailed proprietors  of  Scotland  were  most  of  them  embarrassed,  and 
he  had  little  hesitation  in  saying,  that  matters  would,  as  regarded 
those  entailed  proprietors,  gradually  become  worse  and  worse.  The 
i  was  such,  that  even  with  respect  to  large  estates  it  had  almost 
become  intolerable  ;  and  as  regarded  small  properties,  there  was  no 
end  to  the  absurdity  of  the  system.  These  deeds  of  entail  were  em- 
ployed for  the  perpetuation,  not  merely  of  estates  of  large  extent ; 
those  owned  by  the  great  landed  aristocracy  of  the  country,  but,  from 
the  great  desire  which,  in  his  country,  every  man  had  to  perpetuate 
his  land,  and  to  make  it  go  down  to  a  long  line  of  descendants,  of 
which  they  could  see  no  end,  there  had  frequently  been  entails  exe- 
cuted of  very  small  estates,  even  of  houses  situated  in  towns  and  vil- 
lages. The  consequence  of  this  had  been  to  take  away  the  very 
capacity  for  improvement  which  otherwise  would  have  existed,  and 
to  lower  the  character  and  position  of  the  holder  of  the  land.  He 
would  now  endeavour,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  state  the  nature  of  the 
measure  he  was  about  to  propose.  This  was  a  task  attended  with  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty,  and  one  that  had  been  under  the  considera- 
tion of  many  able  and  experienced  lawyers,  who  had  for  years  consi- 
dered the  matter  with  a  view  to  legislation.  By  the  act  of  1685, 
there  had  been  created  a  great  variety  of  legal  vested  interests,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  deal  with  those  interests  in  any  measure  that 
might  be  introduced ;  and  as  regarded  the  principal  evils  which  pre- 
vailed, he  thought,  after  all  the  reflection  which  he  had  been  able  to 
give  to  the  matter,  that  they  could  best  be  cured  by  amputation 
to  a  large  extent.  Those  interests  that  were  in  themselves  impor- 
tant, and  which  had  a  well-founded  claim  to  protection,  it  would  be 
his  object  to  preserve  and  protect  from  infringement ;  but  in  those 
casL-s  where  a  great  number  of  persons  stood  in  such  relation  to  an 
estate  as  that  they  could  scarcely  expect  ever  to  derive  benefit  from 
it,  whose  interests  were  shadowy  and  unsubstantial,  and  such  as  could 
not  be  felt, — in  respect  of  interests  such  as  those  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  cut  them  ofl'  entirely  if  they  meant  to  apply  anything  like  a 
remedy.  If  that  was  not  conceded  in  a  liberal  spirit,  he  would  des- 
pair of  making  any  effectual  improvement  in  the  law  of  entail  in, 
Scotland.  In  the  proposed  measure,  he  would  begin,  in  the  first  in- 
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cliaracter,  both  of  the  landholder  and  his  dependents, 

asthecoiu't'i'timj  //«•  tciiant-at-trill  into  a  copyholder, 
or  Jong  leaseholder,  does  on  the  f//.sy;o.v?V/Vy//.v  of  a 
tenantry.  In  no  rank  of  life  trill  an  n  /nakc 


Mance,  with  regulating  future  entails.  It  should  In-  remembered, 
that  though  in  regulating  future  entails  something  considerable  could 
be  done,  yet  they  would  by  no  means  deal  witli  the  principal  part  of 
the  evil,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  land  in  Scotland  was  now  in  entail. 
With  respect  to  future  entails,  however,  he  proposed  to  make  them 
in  Scotland  such  as  that  they  should  be,  in  all  important  details  affccl- 
ing  the  interests  of  the  parties,  and  as  to  duration  of  time,  the  >anu- 
as  in  England.  He  proposed  that  future  entails  should  be  created  in 
the  same  manner  that  was  at  present  in  use.  The  deeds  of  that  class 
should  be  in  the  usual  form,  and  he  did  not  propose,  so  far  as  it 
might  appear  on  the  face  of  the  instruments  executed,  to  make  any 
change  in  the  mode  of  protecting  perpetuities  ;  but  he  should  enable 
certain  specified  parties,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  execute  a 
deed  relieving  their  estates  from  the  effects  of  the  entail,  and  creat- 
ing their  title  into  fee  -simple.  He  should  allow  entails  to  continue 
throughout  a  certain  number  of  lives,  and  from  the  termination  of 
those  lives  for  a  certain  number  of  years  ;  but  he  should  not  enable 
parties  under  the  age  of  twenty-five  to  rid  their  estates  of  the  effect 
and  operation  of  entails.  He  would  suppose  that  an  entail  was  creat- 
ed by  deed  bearing  date  the  1st  day  of  March  1848,  suppose  also  that 
a  person  born  after  that  day  became  heir  to  that  estate,  then  lie 
should  enable  such  person  —  assuming  that  he  was  not  in  possession, 
but  was  next  in  succession  to  some  person  who  did  hold  the  estate  — 
he  should,  by  the  act,  enable  such  heir,  jointly  with  the  man  in  pos- 
session, to  execute  a  deed  disentailing  the  estate;  luit  he  should,  by 
other  clauses  in  the  bill,  make  provision  for  the  due  protection  of  the 
interests  of  other  parties  who  might  be  entitled  to  take  after  the 
holder  and  the  next  heir.  The  House  would  observe,  that  he  did 
not  merely  propose  that  a  man  should  be  what  w;is  called  of  full  aj,re, 
but  that  he  should  not  be  entitled  to  disentail  his  estate,  till  he  ac- 
quired that  additional  experience  and  discretion  which  he  might  be 
expected  to  possess  when  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Those 
were  the  provisions  which  he  intended  to  submit  to  the  House  as  rr- 
garded  the  matter  of  future  entails.  Upon  these  points  he  had  con- 
sulted many  eminent  English  conrtiftncei's,  and  thouyh  there  wan  a 
(treat  risk  of  producing  confusion  l>y  any  attempt  to  assimilate  the  law  of 
real  property  in  one  country  to  the  rulfs  ii'lnch  prevailed  under  a  diffe- 
rent system,  yet  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  adapt  the  one  to  th?  other  mnrf 
nearly  than  had  been  accomplished  by  any  previous  attempts  made  for 
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for  independence  in  any  situation  which  they  mat/  lose 
at  a  moment's  notice.  As  durability  of  poicer  in  one 
clans  of  society,  and  the.  hereditary  transmission  of 
land,  are  thus  the  only  lasting  foundation  for  a  re- 

that  purpose.     He   should   now   proceed  to   consider  the   subject  of 
existing  entail',  and  he  feared  that  he  should  not  find  it  easy  to  make 
the   subject  plain   to   the    House.      He   should   propose,  in   the  first 
place,  to  date  the  origin  of  all  existing  entails  from  the  passing  of 
the  act,  at  least  he  meant  that  for  the  purpose  of  disentailing  estates 
the  law  should  take  that  view  of  them;    the  result  would  be,  that  a 
party  horn  after  the  passing  of  the  act  should  be  able,  if  next  in  re- 
mainder to  an  estate,  to  join  with  the  holder  (and  the  rights  of  other 
parties  being  protected)  to  disentail  the  estate — always,  of  course, 
providing  that  the  heir  and  the  person  in  possession  should  be  of  the 
aire  of  twenty-five  year?.      This  plan  would,  as  he  conceived,  have  the 
effect   of  assimilating   the  laws  of  both  countries,  for  its  operation 
would  be  quite  analogous  to  levying  a  fine  and  suffering  a  recovery. 
Of  course  he  hoped  to  make  this    mode  of  disentailing  estates  suffi- 
cient to  establish  for  purchasers  a   clear  title,  for  otherwise   the  act 
would  produce  no  beneficial  results.     For  the  sake  of  illustration,  he 
would  assume  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  carrying  protection  fur- 
ther than  twelve  successive  heirs.      He  merely  meant  that  as  an  illustra- 
tion ;   he   saw  no   necessity  whatever  for  carrying  it  so  far.     (Hear, 
hear.)     But,  suppose  that  twelve  were   in   existence,  and   that  law 
had  to  deal  with  the   interests  of  minors,   he   would   suppose   that 
there  was  a  father  of  twelve  children,  possessing  an  estate  entailed 
upon  every  one  of  his  children  successively  ;  he  and  his  eldest  son, 
the  latter  being  twenty-five  years  of  age,  desired  to  disentail  the  es- 
tate ;  he  would  not  allow  them  to  do  so  without  the  consent  of  one 
who  should  be  a  curator  to  the  younger  children,  that  curator  being 
appointed  with  the  sanction   of  the  Court  of  Session,  whose  duty  it 
would  he  to  make  a  bargain  on  behalf  of  the  younger  children  with 
the  other  parties  concerned  ;   he  would  not  allow  the   holder  to  con- 
sent  on  behalf  of  his  own  minor  children,  for  he  might  be  a  party 
deeply  interested,  because  he  might  be  an  improvident  father  and 
deeply  in  debt.      Now,  as  regarded  all  beyond  those  twelve  children, 
aud  their  possible  issue,  he  would  disentail  the  estate  by  the  joint  act 
of  the  holder  of  the  estate,  his  eldest  son,  and  the  curator  appointed 
by  the  Court  of  Session  ;  and  that  was  the  mode  with  which  he  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  existing  entails.     The  next  point  he  had  to  deal 
with  was  the  provision  for  children.     He  proposed   they  should  re- 
main a  real  charge  on   the  estate,  with   a  power  to  sell  portion*  of 
such  estate,  in  order  to   pay  them  off.     At  present  they  were  not  a 


xtraint  on  the  sovereign  power  in  a  rural  community, 
it  would  appear  surprising  (hat  these  institution* 
should  be  so  much  the  object  of  jealousy  in  (ill  opulent 
or  commercial  communities,  did  we  not  recollect  that. 

real  charge,  but  they  might  be  perpetuated  as  a  charge  on  the  rent. 
He   thought  the  provision  of  the   bill  would  be  a  great  advantage, 
both  to  the  owner  of  the  estate  and  the  children.      If  th,-,/  ,l(,r 
the  absurd  system  of  perpetuity,  there  could  be  very  little  objection  to 
this  course ;   but  under  that  system  of  perpetuity  it  would  have  1. •••  n 
absurd  to  allow  portions  of  the  estate    to   be  sold,  to  pay  off  such 
charges  as  provisions  for  children,  for  it  would   have  brought  down 
many  a  large  estate  to  a  very  trifling  value.      But  if  the  parties  were 
allowed  to  break  the  entail,  the  change  might  be  made  with  advan- 
tage.    The  only  other  part   of  the  bill   he  wished  to  advert  to  wa« 
that  respecting  improvements.     This  was  a  great  feature  of  the  mea- 
sure.    Suppose  a  person  at  present  laid  out  L. 20,000,  he  could  not 
recover  it  from  the  estate ;   he  could  not  even  give  good  security  for 
raising  the  money  ;  he  could  only  charge  three-fourths  of  the  amount, 
or  L.  15,000  on  the  estate,  against  the  next  holder.      He  thought  the 
capital   necessary  for  improvements  might  be  raised  in  another  w:i\ . 
by  taking  the  analogy  of  the  recent  Drainage  Act.      The   sum  might 
be  made  a  charge   on   the  estate   for   twenty-five   or  twenty-sewn 
years ;  the  holder  could  then  go  into  the  market  and  raise  the  money 
on  this  security.      If  he   lived  long  enough  he  paid  off  the  debt ;  if 
not,  the  next  holder  was  saddled  with  it ;   he   thought   this  arrange- 
ment was  fair  and  advantageous  for  all  parties.     Though  he  had  not 
introduced  it  into  his  bill,  he  should  be  very  glad,  if  he  was  encou- 
raged, to  insert  a  provision  respecting  some  other  kinds  of  perma- 
nent improvements,   that   might  also   be  made  a  rent  charge.      He 
thought  money  might  very  properly  be  laid  out  in  buildings,  or  farm- 
steads, such  as  they  had  in  Scotland,  if  built  substantially,  like  those 
of  the   Duke   of  Buccleuch.     Improvements  so   permanent  as  these 
might  fairly  be   made   a   charge  on  the  rent,  for  the   next  holder  re- 
ceived the  estate   by  so  much  increased   in  value ;   in  fact,  rendered 
far  more  valuable  than  if  the  owner  had  sat  with  his   hands  across, 
and  made  no  improvement  at  all.     He  should  not  refer  to  any  more 
of  the  details  of  the  measure,  which  might  be  better  discussed  at  a 
future  stage.     Its  whole  object  was  to  get  rid  of  an  absurd  and  pre- 
posterous  system,  which   had   been  a  curse   to   the  country  for  160 
years ;  something  must  be  sacrificed  to  accomplish  this  purpose  ;   but 
he   thought   no  sacrifice  too  great  to   effect  it.     He  concluded  by 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Mr  F.  Scott  said,  he  had  that  morning  received  a  letter  from  a 
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human  corruption  makes  all  establishments  liable  to 
abuse"  &c.  "  America  is  no  exception  ;  on  the  con- 
trary^ it  affords  the  strongest  confirmation  of  these  re- 
marks. The  sovereign  is  there  the  multitude;  and 

lawyer,  calling  upon  him  to  pay  a  bill  which,  hut  for  his  marriage 
settlement,  he  would  not  have  been  obliged  to  pay.  If,  therefore, 
the  Legislature  would  have  the  kindness  to  do  away  with  his  mar- 
riage settlement,  and  enable  him  to  invest  his  money  in  a  more  pro- 
fitable security,  he  would  be  exceedingly  indebted  to  them.  (A 
laugh.)  The  present  bill  would  be  certain  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  gentlemen  whose  estates  were  encumbered.  Of  course  such  per- 
sons would  find  it  very  convenient  to  have  the  property  their  own  in 
fee-simple,  and  do  away  with  fines  and  recoveries,  and  all  those  in- 
tricacies which  prevented  a  man  from  doing  what  he  liked  with  what 
he  called  his  own.  But  he  was  not  sure  how  far  it  would  be  ap- 
proved of  by  parties  not  so  situated.  The  learned  lord  had  called 
upon  the  House  to  believe  that  the  entailed  estates  in  Scotland  were 
not  cultivated  as  unentailed  estates  were. 

The  Lord-Advocate  said,  they  were  cultivated  to  the  ruin  of  the 
proprietors. 

Mr  Scott — Well,  the  national  grievance  was  a  national  benefit ;  for 
the  fact  was,  that  improvement  had  advanced  on  these  estates  in 
Scotland  much  greater  than  in  England.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  so  far 
as  this  bill  trenched  upon  vested  interests,  it  did  not  carry  out  the 
improvement  in  the  manner  the  country  might  have  expected.  In  so 
far  as  its  object  was  to  prevent  future  entails,  so  far  he  thought  it 
concurrent  with  justice  ;  but  so  far  as  it  was  retrospective  and  assi- 
milated the  law  to  the  law  of  England,  it  would  interfere  materially 
and  unjustly  with  those  parties  who  had  vested  interests  under  the 
law  of  entail  as  it  present  exists  in  Scotland.  He  believed,  there- 
fore, that  in  that  respect  it  would  meet  with  strong  opposition 
throughout  Scotland,  unless  the  learned  lord  could  show  a  stronger 
case  for  it  than  he  had  yet  adduced. 

Mr  S.  Wortley  considered  this  to  be  a  measure  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance ;  and  although,  considering  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  it 
would  be  rash  to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion  upon  it  at  this  stage  ; 
he  begged  to  say,  as  a  professional  man  who  had  paid  some  attention 
tit  it,  that  he  was  anxious  to  assist  the  learned  lord,  if  he  wovld  accept 
his  assistance,  in  the  consideration  of  the  measure.  He  was  glad  that 
the  measure  was  not  confined  to  prospective  proceedings,  but  that  it 
proposed  to  act  retrospectively  on  existing  entails,  because  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  and  pernicious  than 
the  present  law,  which  prevented  a  possessor,  a-i  well  as  those  who 


there   is   no  restraint  <»i  either  ilts  injuxtin  or  it- 
cesses*  as  Lynch  Jsur,  and  the  ri-jnidialiny  the  Xlatf'x 
debts,  /tare  am  ply  demonstrated.      Without  primogeni- 
ture, to  introduce  a  counterpoise  to  the  potrer  of  num- 
bers, they  ivill  never  attain  real  freedom." 

The  law  of  entail  and  promigeniture,  however,  should  only 
1«-  effectual  when  estates  exceed  in  measurement  one  thousand 
imperial  acres. 

The  subdivision  of  property  in  France  has  been  carried  too 
far  ;  and  the  pernicious  consequences  of  such  very  small  divi- 
sions of  property  has  been  fully  manifested  by  the  internal 
policy  of  France  during  the  lust  thirty  years.  "  There  has 
been  no  proportion  between  its  agrarian,  electoral,  and  politi- 
cal systems."  Prior  to  the  Revolution  of  23d  February 
1848,  the  subdivision  of  property  admitted  the  registering 
five  million  five  hundred  thousand  proprietors  of  land,  but 
the  number  enjoying  the  elective  franchise  was  only  about 
172,800. 

The  recent  events  which  have  taken  place  in  France  de- 
mand the  serious  consideration  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  and 
those  who  go  along  with  him,  in  proposing  to  alter  the  law  of 
entail  in  Scotland. 

To  the  extent  of  disentailing  all  estates  below  one  thousand 
imperial  acres,  the  movement  made  for  an  alteration  of  tho 
law  of  entail  may  be  beneficial,  even  respecting  duration,  but 
when  estates  exceed  one  thousand  acres,  and  are  less  than  ten 
thousand  acres,  any  interference  respecting  perpetuity  of  in- 
tail  would  be  highly  impolitic. 

To  free  the  Scottish  law  of  entail  from  all  restrictions  hav- 
ing a  tendency  to  prevent  l>eneh'cial  permanent  improve- 
ment5;, would  be  highly  advantageous,  but  to  alter  the  line  of 
descent,  or  the  perpetuity  of  entail  of  large  estates,  woi; 
subversive  of  the  very  first  principles  of  sound  national 
economy. 

eame  after  him,  from  breaking  the  entail,  if  they  should  find  it  desi- 
rable. He  thanked  the  learned  lord,  therefore,  for  introduviny  the  bill, 
and  hoped  he  would  persevere  with  it. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 
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Upon  the  w'hoit/  the  Lord  Advocate's  "  Bill  to  Amend  the 
L.uv  of  Entail  in  Scotland."  is  a  lawyer's  job — a  shadow 
without  a  substance. 

As  far  as  any  real  practical  utility  is  the  object  aimed  at, 
it  is  altogether  worthless.  If  made  "  the  Law  of  the  Land," 
it  would  prove  an  ample  security  for  an  increased  revenue  to  the 
legal  profession,  but  it  would  neither  benefit  the  public  nor 
the  possessors  of  Entailed  Estates. 

The  longer  we  live  in  the  world,  the  more  and  more  do 
we  see  the  ruinous  consequences  of  settling  transactions  be- 
tween Landlord  and  Tenant,  through  the  medium  of  Law- 
agtnts. 

Improvements — the  only  portion  of  the  Bill  that  is  of  vital 
importance  to  our  national  prosperity, — does  not  receive  that 
prominency  which  its  intrinsic  value  merits.  Of  all  men, 
lawyers  are  the  very  worst  to  frame  a  Code  of  sound  National 
Economy. 

It  is  therefore  obligatory  on  the  part  of  the  Lord- Advocate 
to  disentangle  himself  from  the  meshes  of  English  conveyan- 
cers, to  renounce  the  craft,  to  do  justice  to  his  own  talents 
and  practical  knowledge,  to  prove  that  his  constituents  have 
acted  well  in  selecting  for  their  Representative  a  statesman 
versed  in  the  science  of  sound  national  economy. 

The  prosperity  of  a  nation  cannot  be  secured  by  any 
abridgement  of  the  perpetuity  of  entail,  but  it  can  be  secured 
by  an  adherence  to  the  perpetuity,  and  an  extension  of  the 
duration  of  leases. 

National  Economy  would  continue  the  perpetuity  of  entail, 
but  it  would  empower  the  actual  possessors  of  entailed 
estates  to  grant  long  leases,  even  extending  to  one  hundred 
years'  duration.  The  tenant  with  his  heirs  and  assignees, 
would  be  held  liable  for  all  public  and  local  t;ixes  ;  would  be 
obligated  to  an  improving  ameliorating  system  of  farming 
during  the  lease,  and  be  taken  bound  to  leave  land,  drains, 
houses,  and  fences  in  good  condition,  at  expiry  of  the  lease. 

National  economy  would  leave  the  actual  possessors  of  en- 
tailed estates  at  liberty  to  sell  the  lease  of  one  hundred  yeaiV 
duration,  and  to  nppropii.ite  the  money  accruing  from  such 
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sale  for  the  benefit  of  wives,  children,  rclativ.  L*,  or 

creditors. 

The  widow  and  younger  children  cannot,  according  to  tli«> 
principles  of  sound  national  economy,  be  made  a  burden  on 
any  entailed  estates.  Entailed  estates  are  for  the  benefit  nt 
the  nation  ;  every  actual  possessor  is  virtually  merely  a  lit'r- 
renter ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  oldest  child,  all  tlm 
others,  along  with  the  mother,  must,  in  future,  have  a  provi- 
sion secured  for  them  through  the  medium  of  our  Life 
Assurance  Societies. 

On  this  important  subject  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers 
held  similar  views ;  therefore,  as  a  small  token  of  respect  for  his 
memory,  I  bring  forward  what  I  contributed,  under  the  sig- 
nature Curator,  to  the  Fifeshire  Journal,  in  the  year  1834. 

DR.  CHALMERS  AND  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 
LETTER    I. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fifeshire  Journal. 

SIR, — Be  not  alarmed ;  it  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  on  tin- 
mode  of  introducing  "  Observations  on  National  Provisions  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Religion,"  by  "  We  give  the  following  at  random,  as 
a  specimen  of  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  whole."  No — for  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  you  detest,  as  much  as  I  do,  random  sayings  and  ran- 
dom extracts — therefore,  believing  that  the  strange  expression  must, 
though  inadvertency,  have  found  its  way  into  your  columns,  I  readily 

acknowledge  that  you  have  done   justice  both  to  Mr. and  your 

readers,  and  manifested  your  usual  readiness  to  promote  the  cause 
of  truth.  I  wish  I  could  as  readily  acquit  all  the  other  editors  of  the 
numerous  and  variegated  periodicals,  with  which  the  public  are  now 
amply  supplied  ;  but,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  four-fifths  of  them  write 
merely  for  their  party,  and  even  a  few  of  the  remaining  fifth,  although 
painstaking  and  sound-headed  critics,  have,  in  these  days  of  change 
and  agitation,  given  any  thing  but  a  full  and  perspicuous  view  of  tin- 
meaning  of  the  author,  whose  works  they  profess  to  criticise.  How- 
fiver,  it  is  not  my  present  object  to  dwell  on  generalities  ;  I  am 
rather  anxious  to  make  amends  for  personal  credulity  and  indolence, 
and  to  caution  the  public  against  placing  implicit  confidence  in  the 
judgment  of  the  once  justly  far-famed  Edinburgh  Review.  In  my 
opinion,  the  symptoms  of  decay  begin  to  appear  in  that  once  strong 
and  sound  constitution.  There  is  a  jarring  amongst  its  members, 
and  we  are  warranted  to  conclude,  that  "  a  house  divided  against 


i'M'lt'  cannot  stand."  I  have  no  great  love  for  the  office  of  arbitrator, 
.-specially  where  the  conflicting  parties  are  nearly  related,  because, 
however  equitably  I  may  settle  the  matter  of  dispute,  it  is  ten  to  one 
if  either  party  be  pleased;  and,  if  I  do  not  secure  for  myself  con- 
demnation by  both. 

Such  risk,  however,  shall  not  prevent  me  from  undertaking  the 
necessary  labour.  The  public  are  deeply  interested  in  the  question 
it  issue ;  and,  if  it  be  not  fairly  adjusted,  are  more  likely  to  be  the 
sufferers  than  that  son  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  who  has  been  so 
ill  used  and  scandalized  by  his  brethren. 

Dr.  Chalmers  being  a  genius  of  a  cast  far  superior  to  any  othi>r  of 
the  Reviewer's  family,  published,  in  the  year  1832,  a  valuable  work, 
"  On  Political  Economy,  in  connexion  with  the  Moral  State  and 
Moral  Prospects  of  Society."  Well  skilled  in  economics,  and  pos- 
.-essing  a  mind  sufficient  to  grasp  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  he 
has  taken  a  correct,  although  an  extensive  view,  of  the  science ;  and 
hy  separating  its  gold  from  its  dross,  has  perfected  the  doctrines  of 
Quesnay  and  Blalthus.  I  much  suspect  that  the  brother  who  criti- 
cised this— one  of  the  most  important  works  in  the  English  lan- 
guage— either  did  not  peruse  the  whole,  or,  if  he  did  peruse  the 
whole,  did  so  in  such  a  superficial  way,  as  to  either  mistake  or  over- 
look the  author's  true  meaning.  I  admit  it  does  appear  to  me  that 
Dr.  Chalmers  might  have  made  himself  a  little  more  intelligible  had 
lie  laboured  less,  than  he  seems  to  have  done,  to  simplify  his  amalga- 
mation of  ethics  and  economics. 

To  the  superficial  reader,  the  simplified  elucidation  appears  mere 
tautological  enumeration,  and  hence  what  is  brought  forward  as  the 
only  sure  basis  for  building  upon,  has  been  mistaken  for  the  coping 
of  the  structure. 

The  doctrine  supported  by  the  condemned  author  holds,  that  cor- 
rect morals  are  the  only  sure  means  of  establishing  amongst  mankind 
a  correct  economy.  Taking  one  expansive  view  of  the  whole  tcrn->- 
trial  globe,  he  discovers,  that  as  there  are  limits  set  to  the  mighty 
•  if-ean,  so  there  are  limits  »et  to  the  mighty  accumulating  multitude- 
of  the  human  race.  He  has  shown,  that  the  power  of  multipl}  intj 
the  human  species  is  greater  than  that  of  multiplying  the  necessarie-, 
for  their  sustenance  ;  that  the  grand  safe-guard  of  political  econo- 
mists, in  all  their  attempts  to  improve  the  temporal  circumstances  of 
mankind,  is  the  keeping  always  in  view  our  gradual  approach  to  that 
strong  barrier  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  touch,  but  impossible  for 
us  to  touch  without  being  hurt.  Like  a  ship,  under  a  full  pre»sure 
of  sail,  going  before  a  fair  wind,  but  deprived  of  her  rudder,  the 
stronger  the  breeze  that  carries  onward  the  barge  pf  propagating  the 
human  species,  the  more  certain  will  be  its  destruction,  if  doprm-ij 
of  eood  morals,  that  powerful  rudder  which  alone  can  turn  the 
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:»way  from  the  bold  rocky  coast,  against  which,  wore  it  to  strike 
with  full  force,  it  would  be  splintered  to  pieces.  Dr.  Chalmers,  es- 
pying, from  the  topmast  of  the  vessel,  a  dangerous  coast,  wishes  to 
furl  the  sails  and  keep  close  to  the  helm,  that  the  voyage  may  be  pro- 
ceeded in  with  comfort,  and  be  ended  in  safety.  I  shall  enter 
more  fully  into  the  subject  in  my  second  letter;  in  the  interim,  may 
your  readers  peruse  the  work  itself,  and  be  prepared  to  judge  with 
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DR.  CHALMERS  AND  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

LETTER  II. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Fifeshire  Journal. 

SIR, — The  professed  desideratum  of  all  economists  is,  the  diffusion 
of  the  greatest  possible  happiness  amongst  all  mankind ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  man,  who  advocates  the  keeping  up  a  natural  moral  check 
by  which  the  enlargement  of  the  families  of  the  land  shall  not  exceed 
the  enlargements  in  the  wealth  and  resources  of  a  country,  is  the 
most  wise  and  sound  economist.  In  Chalmers'  Political  Economy  it 
is  demonstrated  with  the  most  perspicuous  mathematical  accuracy, 
that  land  is  the  source  from  whence  the  whole  public  revenue  is  ulti~ 
mutely  derived:  and  whilst  he  proposes  that  proprietors  of  the  soil 
should  be  taxed  directly  with  the  whole  amount  required  for  the  sup- 
port of  Government,  he  clearly  illustrates  that,  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment, they  would  only  pay  directly  what  they  now  pay  indirectly. 
Considering  "  that  the  national  debt  falls  with  the  weight  of  a  mortgage 
on  every  estate  in  the  Island,"  Dr.  Chalmers  very  properly  proposes 
that  "  the  mortgagees  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  landed 
proprietors,"  and  that  both  the  land  and  stockholders  should  be  taxed 
directly  according  to  their  net  land-rent  or  free  annual  income.  By 
the  present  varied  mode  of  taxation,  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  are, 
ultimately,  the  only  sufferers,  and,  by  a  direct  taxation,  they  would 
ultimately  be  the  only  gainers.  "  They  would  then  appear  ostensibly 
what  they  are  in  reality,  the  only  contributors  to  the  public  revenue  ;  tht 
only  class  in  the  community  out  of  whose  wealth  the  expenditure  of  Go- 
vernment is  defrayed.' 

Dr.  Chalmers  also  wisely  proposes  a  commutation  of  tithes  into  a 
specified  per  centage  on  the  net  rent  of  land,  and  to  be  paid  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil.  By  this  arrangement,  a  powerful  barrier, 
which  hat  long  retarded  in  England  the  progress  of  agricultural  im- 
provement, would  be  removed,  and  the  rents  of  landlords  would  be 
considerably  increased;  indeed,  if  Dr.  Chalmers  had  made  thii  ap- 
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plicaMe  not  only  to  England  and  Ireland,  but  even  to    Scotland,  he 
would  have  been  equally  correct. 

I  do  not  know  a  harder  case,  nor  yet  a  more  unequal  mode 
of  assessing,  than  that  which  is  adopted  for  the  stipends  of 
the  clergy  of  the  National  Established  Church  of  Scotland  ; 
whilst  one  portion  of  the  soil  was  valued  ere  land  had  risen  in 
value,  another  portion  was  valued  when  land  was  let  at  its 
highest  rent  during  the  French  war;  hence,  the  one  pro- 
prietor pays  less,  and  the  other  proprietor  pays  more  than  he 
would  do,  were  the  net  rent  to  be  assessed,  and  were  each 
proprietor  to  pay  both  for  the  support  of  the  Government, 
and  for  the  religious  and  moral  guardianship  of  the  commu- 
nity, in  exact  proportion  to  their  real  rents — a  certain  fixed 
per  centagc,  regulated  by  a  graduated  scale  according  to  their 
amount  of  full  rent,  and  not  according;  to  the  time  of  their 
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lands  being  valued — the  man  of  small  yearly  income  paying  a 
smaller  per  ccntage,  and  the  man  of  larger  income  paying  a 
larger  per  centage.  Under  this  equitable  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  question,  the  law  of  entail  and  primogeniture,  so 
very  far  from  being  a  curse  to  our  nation,  is  rather  a  very  great 
blessing.  The  more  extensive  the  landed  property  of  any  indi- 
vidual, the  more  effectually  will  that  property  be  secured  for 
the  good  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  Were  it  not  for  the 
law  of  entail  and  primogeniture,  we  would  soon  have  every  pro- 
prietor reduced  to  the  rank  of  an  agricultural  labourer;  and,  al~ 
though  we  might  still  retain  amongst  us  the  secondary  or  work- 
ing classes,  we  would  be  altogether  deprived  of  the  disposable 
classes — consisting  not  merely  of  manufacturers  of  luxuries, 
but  also  of  our  teachers  and  ministers,  of  our  physicians  and 
lawyers,  of  onr  soldiers  and  statesmen.  This  part  of  the  sub- 
ject is  admirably  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Chalmers. 

"  Believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  real  incidence  of  the  taxes  is  upon 
land,  we  would  enlist  all  the  focus  of  natural  sentiment  and  affection 
on  the  side  of  a  larger  revenue  to  Government,  and  a  larger  allow- 
ance to  public  functionaries  of  all  orders.  We  would  infinitely  pre- 
fer, that  these  feelings,  generous  and  natural  as  they  are,  took  a  di- 
rection towards  the  increase  of  taxes,  than  towards  the  abolition  of 
the  law  of  priir.ogenuure."  "  We  would  make  no  inroad  on  the  in- 


tegrity  of  estates  ;  or,  for  t lie  sake  of  a  second  brother,  take  off*  a 
portion  to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  a  year,  from  that  domain  of  IIT 
thousand  a  year,  which  devolved  by  succession  on  the  eldest  son  of 
the  family.  We  should  think  it  vastly  better,  if,  by  means  of  a  libe- 
ral provision  in  all  Hie  branches  of  the  public  service,  a  place  of  a 
thousand  a-year  lay  open  to  the  younger  son,  whether  in  the  law,  or 
in  the  Church,  or  in  colleges,  or  in  the  army,  or  in  any  other  well- 
appointed  establishment  kept  up  for  the  good  and  interest  of  the  na- 
tion." By  this  arrangement,  there  would  be  secured  "  a  provision 
for  younger  children,  along  with  a  fully  equipped  and  full  paid  agen- 
cy, in  all  the  departments  of  national  usefulness."  By  this  arrange- 
ment, there  would  be  placed,  ''within  the  reach  of  general  socieu, 
a  portion  of  that  wealth  which  would  otherwise  be  restricted  to  II-T. •- 
ditary  proprietors  ;"  for,  whilst  a  larger  amount  of  the  nation's  wealth 
would  be  apportioned  to  objects  of  public  service,  that  portion  would 
be  open,  not  only  to  the  competition  of  the  younger  brothers  of  our 
aristocracy,  but  to  that  "of  all  the  worth  and  talent  which  may  exist 
in  any  quarter  of  society."  Commerce  will  ever  be  regulated  by  tin- 
existing  state  of  agriculture,  and,  although  the  former  has  and  may, 
for  a  considerable  time,  continue  to  press  onwards  agricultural  im- 
provements— the  period  may  arrive  when  the  whole  globe  shall  be 
Cultivated  to  its  extreme  limit,  and  when  it  shall  be  populated,  solely 
with  agrarian  and  secondary  labourers,  and  thus,  when  too  late,  the 
ruinous  tendency  of  over- trading  will  be  demonstrated  by  the  "  artju- 
mentum  ad  hominem,"  The  only  guide  to  true  happiness  will  alone 
be  found  in  correct  religious  and  moral  principles,  and  were  the-' 
universally  impressed  on  the  minds  of  our  youth,  and  ever  kept  in 
view  by  them  as  they  advance  in  years,  that  righteousness  would  be 
established  upon  earth,  which  would  exalt  the  condition  of  all  clas»c~ 
who  inhabit  our  nation.  The  construction  of  Great  Britain's  social 
edifice — having  a  King  on  the  throne — "  borne  up  by  a  splendid 
aristocracy,  and  a  gradation  of  ranks  shelving  downwards  to  the 
nient  of  society,"  is  admirably  fitted,  by  its  existing  framework,  for 
the  immediate  application  of  the  preserving  and  renovating  power  ot 
a  wide-spread  system  of  religious  and  moral  education.  But  whilst 
Dr  Chalmers  elucidates  the  subject  with  the  accuracy  of  one  WHOM- 
eye  views  it  in  all  its  bearings,  from  its  first  commencement  to  its  final 
close,  he  makes  all  due  allowance  for  the  errors  of  others  ;  ami,  -•• 
very  far  from  opposing  any  of  the  measures  proposed  for  ameliorat  - 
ing  the  condition  of  society,  he,  on  the  contrary,  highly  apprm 
them  as  being  suited  to  the  existing  emergency,  and  only  differs  from 
their  authors  in,  that  they  consider  their  meliorating  plans  perma- 
nent, whereas  he  only  views  them  as  temporary,  and,  therefore,  onl) 
auxiliaries  to  be  adopted,  until  a  sufficient  natural  power  to  elevate 
the  people  through  the  medium  of  their  character  be  acquired.  I>i 
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Chalmers  approves  of  emigration,  but  he  does  so,  not  because  he. 
considers  it  a  permanent  security  against  pauperism,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, because  he  considers  that  it  might  be  converted  into  an  in- 
strument for  aiding  in  the  abolishing  of  all  poor  laws.  He  would  im- 
prove, but  continue  the  post-office  establishment  as  a  revenue  to 
Government.  He  approves  of  exacting  duties  on  wines  and  other 
articles  of  commerce  which  rank  rather  in  the  list  of  luxuries,  than 
the  necessaries  of  life  ;  but  he  does  so,  not  because  he  considers  such 
taxation  of  any  real  permanent  benefit  to  the  nation,  but  merely  be- 
cause of  its  having  a  tendency  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  real  payers  of 
all  taxes,  and  of  inducing  them  to  agree  to  a  territorial  income  tax, 
which  would  only  make  them  pay  openly  what,  in  disguise,  they  now 
pay  substantially. 

He  approves  of  a  free  trade  in  corn,  not  for  the  benefit  that  would 
arise  in  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  provisions,  but  because  of  the 
moral  benefit  that  would  arise  in  the  reduction  of  clamour  and  burn- 
ing discontent  which  overspreads  the  land,  without  ultimately  taking 
one  farthing  from  the  proprietors  of  the  British  soil ;  here,  as  through- 
out the  whole,  the  period  when  every  nation  shall  be  fully  peopled  to 
the  extent  of  its  agricultural  produce  is  kept  in  view  ;  and  therefore, 
in  our  present  circumstances,  Dr.  Chalmers  would  impose  a  duty  on 
all  foreign  corn  imported,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  always  placing 
the  home  grower  of  corn  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  foreign  grower 
of  corn.  The  only  thing  in  which  I  would  differ  from  him  is  in  fix- 
ing the  amount  of  duty.  I  think  that  10s.  per  quarter  on  wheat  is 
low  enough,  whereas  he  proposes  5s.  The  Edinburgh  Review  pro- 
poses a  duty  nearly  as  low,  viz.  6s.  or  7s.,  and  advocates  a  much  ear- 
lier total  repeal  of  all  duties  on  foreign  corn  than  he  does.  But  the 
reviewer,  by  a  partial  or  superficial  survey  of  the  subject  as  a  whole, 
gives  to  manufactures  and  foreign  trade  that  value  which  alone  can  be 
justly  given  to  agriculture  and  home  trafficing.  Dr.  Chalmers  and 
the  reviewer  are  almost  at  one  in  the  proposal  of  a  small  duty :  but 
whilst  they  both  err  in  making  their  calculations  on  corn  duties  too 
low,  the  latter  is  wrong  in  the  general  political  doctrine  by  which  a 
free  trade  in  corn  is  advocated,  whereas  the  former  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect. But  let  him  speak  for  himself.  "  The  truth  is,  that  these  im- 
portations of  grain,  although  exaggerated  by  the  fancies  of  many,  in 
respect  to  their  future  and  eventual  magnitude,  will  land  us  in  a  some- 
what increased  population,  and  perhaps  place  us  in  a  somewhat  more 
precarious  state  than  we  might  otherways  have  been.  A  somewhat 
larger  establishment,  both  civil  and  military,  may  be  required  by  this 
extension  of  our  numbers;  and  it  is  but  fair  that  the  excrescent  popu» 
lition  should,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  made  to  defray  the  addition- 
al expense  which  their  own  residence  amongst  us  shall  have  created. 
Wi«  have  already  stated  our  reasons  for  thinking  why  taxation  should1 


he  shifted  away  from  commodities  altogether,  and  more  ojpt-dallj 
from  those  which  arc  in  general  use,  whether  among  capitalists  or  la- 
bourers. But  we  confess  that,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  ex- 
crescent population,  we  should  not  object  to  a  slight  duty  as  of 
quarter  on  imported  corn."  Here  we  have  a  clear  illustration  of  the 
soundness  of  the  principle,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  researches  by 
which  Dr  Chalmers  has  arrived  at  the  completion  of  (lie  most  rational 
and  most  easily  reduced  to  practice,  theoretical  political  schema 
hitherto  presented  to  the  world.  He  shows  that  ultimately  the  re- 
sources of  a  nation's  prosperity  will  be  entirely  dependent  on  agricul- 
ture and  home  traffic,  and  that  although  every  other  branch  of  trade 
ought  to  be  altogether  free,  that  of  importing  foreign  corn  should  hi* 
subject  to  a  taxation,  whilst  it  is  the  cause  of  keeping  up  an  excres- 
cent population ;  and  that  the  inhabV-nnts  of  the  nation  can  only  ex- 
pect to  be  really  prosperous  and  happy  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
paths  of  religion  and  good  morals.  CURATOR. 

Fourteen  years  have  rolled  on  since  the  foregoing  strict-ares 
were  first  published,  and  these  years  have  been  fraught  with 
events  sufficiently  important  to  indicate—  that  the  time  is  fast 
approaching  when  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers's  theory  of  "  Direct 
Taxation  on  the  Land,"  will  be  reduced  to  practice,  and 
prove  the  effectual  means  of  increasing  the  wealth  and  secur- 
ino-  the  prosperity  of  nations. 

The  science  of  National  Economy  repudiates  the  advoor.y 
of  L.  M.  L.,  a  correspondent  of  the  "North  British  Daily 
Mail"*  and  holds  it  tp\)G&  capital  error,  if  not  a  punishable 

•   To  the  Editor  of  the  North  British  Daily  Mail. 

Sir, — That  great  man,  a  true  poor  man-'s  friend,  Dr.  Chalmer*. 
said,  "  Aught  of  good  which  I  was  enabled  to  accomplish  was  by 
•  iteration.'"  The  philosophy  embodied  in  this  word  is  palpable, 
when  one  reflects  on  the  obtuseness  of  vision  so  manifest  in  compre- 
hending or  applying  an  obvious  truism.  I  like  the  "iteration"  Dr. 
Chalmers  used,  because,  by  it,  a  practical  benefit  will  ultimately  ac- 
crue. 

The  anti  Entail  law  meeting  in  Edinburgh  last  week  was  capital — 
especially,  in  my  view,  the  speech  of  that  good  man  Campbell  of 
Monzie. 

Even  your  contemporary,  the  Herald,  "  heralds"  the  triumph  of 
our  cause.  My  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  honest  man,  sees  no- 
outlet  for  relief  but  in  voluntaryism;  but  even  that,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, is  thread-bare.  The  truth  is,  he  H  at  sea ;  and  so  are  all  out 
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crime,  to  misrepresent  the  sentiments  either  of  the  dead  "  Dr. 
Chalmers,"  or  of  the  living  Adam  Black. 

Dr.  Chalmers  has  left  behind  him  powerful  evidence  in 
favour  of  a  continuation  of  Entail,  and  it  would  be  well  that 
time  were  spent  in  perusing  the  political  writings  of  the  de- 
parted Economist,  instead  of  penning  malignant  paragraphs. 

The  perpetuity  of  Entail  is  the  best  security  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  welfare  of  all  classes  of  society.  The  only 
amendment  requisite  in  the  Scottish  law  of  Entail  is,  the  in- 
troduction of  clauses  not  only  empowering,  but  even  compell- 
ing the  permanent  improvement  of  estates  ;  and  making  the 
sums  expended  in  effecting  these  improvements,  a  perpetual 
burden  on  these  estates. 

The  anti-Entail-law-petitioners  are  nearly  allied  to  our 
Exchange  Bank  worthies :  they  have  a  natural  aptness  for 
the  trade  of  pawnbroking  ;  but  the  game  they  are  at  present 

pilots — governmental  and  municipal ;  Highland  relief  boards,  and 
honourable*,  and  right  honourables,  and  even,  although  last,  not 
least,  our  right  reverends — all  at  sea,  floating  and  drifting  with  the 
tide. 

Last  year,  it  was  a  failure  of  food — the  staple  food  of  the  poor. 
This  year  it  is  the  failure  Jof  means  to  procure  food  to  the  poor. 
That  is  our  position.  It  is  not  that  there  is  abundance  of  capital 
ready  to  invest  in  a  safe  investiture,  but  that  such  is  not,  meanwhile, 
obtainable,  because  no  safe  channel  for  its  outlet  offers. 

The  present  abolition  of  the  law  of  entail  would  open  a  noble  field 
for  capital  and  employment. 

It  seems  to  be  that  the  true  mode  of  getting  quit  of  this  incubus  is 
not  by  an  abstract  statement  of  its  obnoniousaes?,  but  rather  by  a 
tangible  proof  to  the  Legislature  of  its  infringement  on  the  rights  of 
property  and  labour. 

And,  pray,  how  can  this  be  shown  to  the  indolent  and  obtuse  bet- 
ter than  by  an  influential  society,  originating  in  Glasgow,  and  ex- 
tending over  our  chief  cities? — such  societies  constituted  with  powers 
to  tri'at  with  Government  for  the  immediate  reclamation  of  all  our 
Scottish  waste  lands. 

This  would  bring  the  law  of  entail  to  its  fair  trial  and  condemna- 
tion, and  draw  out  all  our  waste  capital  and  enterprise,  and  prove  a 
blessing  to  thousands  of  the  poor  and  the  needy. — I  am  yours, 

,  April  3,  1848.  L.  M.  L. 


eo  audaciously  hazarding, — were  they  to  gain, — would 
mat'-ly  not  only  ruin  land  proprietors  and  day  labourers,  but 
even  commercialists  and  capitalists  themselves. 

Tliij  doctrine  of  Malthas,  and  all  the  other  over-popula- 
tionist  political  economists  is  no  longer  tenable.  -Man  w;t-> 
Mint  into  this  world  to  be  diligent  and  active, — to  people  an-! 
subdue  the  earth, — to  move  onwards,  till  the  earth  be  fully 
populated,  and  made  beautiful  as  the  garden  of  Eden  ;  thu> 
ushering  in  the  happy  age  of  millennium  tranquillity.  It  i> 
indeed  strange — that  we  have  hitherto  placed  so  much  reliano- 
on  the  doctrines  of  frail  political  Economists,  and  shown  M. 
little  practical  faith  in  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodm- 
the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor  of  heaven  and  earth! 

We  have  to  regret- that  Dr.  Chalmers  has  been  removed 
from  this  world  of  change  and  agitation!  but  though  remove* I 
t'rom  this  troubled  scene,  he  yet  speaks  ; — he  has  left  behind 
him  a  written  testimony  in  favour  of  the  law  of  entail  ami 
primogeniture, — in  favour  of  direct  taxation  on  territorial 
property, — in  favour  of  local  territorial  school  and  church 
provision  for  all  classes  of  the  community. 

Although  his  universal  benevolence  frequently  allowed  hi- 
better  judgment  to  be  for  a  time  under  the  subjection  ot'his  more 
/ealous  but  less  judicious  and  disinterested  friends,* — he  alway  - 

The  very  person  who  experienced  an  unmerited  ebullition  ol 
tliis  misguided  and  ill-informed  zeal,  bears  testimony  to  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  the  departed.  And  in  the  Commission  of  the  General  AJ- 
-•mbly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  on  Tuesday,  the  first  June  1847,  it 
was  indeed  consolatory  the  affecting  notice  taken  of  the  "  death  of 
Dr.  Chalmers." 

"  DEATH   OF  DH.   CHALMERS. 

Principal  Lee  (who  spoke  in  a  very  low  tone,  and  was  evidently 
deeply  affected)  said  that  he  was  irresistibly  impelled  to  take  not  iff 
of  an  effecting  event  which  had  happened  yesterday.  It  was  thi- 
ili-ath  of  one  who  had  once  been  long  a  shining  ornament  to  the  Vi 
tional  Church.  The  abilities  with  which  he  was  endowed  led  him  t«i 
devise  and  execute  schemes  of  vast  extent  and  eminent  u>ofuln<>>-., 
for  which  they  would  universally  give  him  great  credit.  He  (Prin- 
cipal Lee)  would  notice  nothing  of  the  separation  of  him  and  hi* 
party  from  those  with  whom  they  had  so  long  co-operated.  H« 
would  only  refer  to  the  mournful  occurrence,  as  one  which  mu-t  \- 
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came  back,  in  the  hours  of  his  retirement,  to  those  noble 
toolings  which  led  to  the  sound  constitutional  views  of  national 
economy  so  fully  manifested  in  his  various  writings. 

AI;us!  what  is  man?  We  think  and  write  as  if  we  were  to 
live  for  ever !  We  write  and  act  as  if  this  little  spot  which  we 
inhabit  could  neither  be  annihilated,  nor  made  more  productive ! 

The  past  and  the  future  state  of  temporary  affairs  occupy 
our  whole  attention, — the  present,  ivhich  alone  is  ours,  is  al- 
together neglected! 

On  the  4th  June  1847,  the  following  entry  was  made  in 
the  Record  of  the  Edinburgh  Southern  Cemetery  Company  :— 

"  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  of  France,  Principal  and  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  New  College.  Died  at  Church-hill,  on  the 
31st  May  1847,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  Interred  in  '  The 
Edinburgh  Southern  Cemetery,  Grange,'  on  Friday,  4th 
June  1847,  at  two  o'clock  P.M." 

Xo  demise  in  Scotland  could  have  spread  the  general  gloom 
and  anxiety  that  have  been  experienced  from  this  death. 

The  number  of  gentlemen  in  the  procession  at  the  ceme- 
tery must  have  greatly  exceeded  2000,  and  it  was  remarkable 
tor  several  reasons.  It  embraced  the  most  distinguished  pro- 
fessional men  in  the  Scottish  metropolis. 

It  consisted  of  ministers  from  all  evangelical  denornina- 

O 

tions.     It  was  thoroughly  representative. 

contemplated  with  feelings  of  profound  solemnity,  and  which  calls  for 
great  searching  of  heart.  All  of  them  would  join  in  expressing  sym- 
pathy with  his  afflicted  relatives,  and  they  would  all  agree  in  paying 
ii  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  him  who  had  been  removed. 
However  much  he  might  have  differed  from  them,  they  would  all  ad- 
mit the  efficiency  and  success  of  those  great  measures  which  with 
surpassing  boldness  he  had  devised  and  executed.  He  (Principal 
Lee)  had  all  along  held  his  character  and  attainments  in  the  highest 
admiration,  and  he  would  never  cease  to  cherish  the  remembrance  of 
his  talents  and  worth  with  the  deepest  respect,  and  to  speak  of  his 
name  as  one  which  deserves  to  be  revered  throughout  all  ajres. 
(Applause.) 

The  sentiments  of  the  venerable  Principal  met  with  the  cordial  ap- 
probation of  the  Commission." 


DIRECT    ASSESSMENT, 

THK  NATURAL  PRECURSOR  OF,  AND  AUXILIARY  TO, 
DIRECT  TAXATION,  PER  A  GOVERNMENT  STAMPLIJ 
PAPER  CURRENCY  BASED  ON  THE  LAND  AND  THK 
RAILWAY. 


Having   wandered  from   the  path   of  geii>><n.'. 
Economy,  we  must  retrace  our  steps,  and  —  in  our  rtti'n<ni<j 

must  put  up  with  many  privations. 

Although  the  improvement  of  land  and  the  construction  of 
Railways  would  afford  full  employment  to  all  our  Inboi 
although  the  three  per  cent  revenue  from  a  Government 
stamped  paper  currency,  based  on  the  land  and  tin- 
railway,  would  ultimately  be  amply  sufficient  not  only  to 
defray  all  our  public  expenditure  and  liquidate  all  our 
National  Debt,  but  also  to  maintain  the  poor,  educate 
the  young,  and  secure  fixed  permanent  salaries  to  our 
schoolmasters,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  clergy,  we  must,  in 
the  meantime,  accommodate  ourselves  to  our  present  position, 
and  whilst  we  aim  at  attaining  the  best  mode  of  raising  an 
adequate  National  Revenue,  we  must,  for  a  time,  adhen-  to 
Direct  Assessment,  as  the  second  best  mode,  and,  in  reality, 
the  sure  precursor  and  powerful  auxiliary  of  the  first  best 
mode. 

We  have  already  given  a  summary  view  of  our  sentiments 
respecting  National  Embarrassment  ;  and  we  would  now  do 
the  same  respecting  Local  Embarrassment.     And  in  looking 
around  from  nation  to  nation,  from  county  to  county,  from 
parish  to  yurish,  from  town  to  town,  from  village  to  vi! 
from  hamlet  to  hamlet,  we,  on  taking  an  impartial  v>, 
the  passing  occurrences  in  each,  are  divply  filled  with  regret 
to  find,  that  amidst  all  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  business,  the 
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poor  and  needy   are    miserable  indeed,   almost   altogether 
neglected* 

Let  Mr  James  Gray  and  those  who  acquiesce  in  his  views 
bethink  themselves;  by  pressing  their  inquisitorial  measures  too 

•  EDINBURGH  CITY  PAROCHIAL  BOARD. 

"  The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  on  Friday,  3d 
March  18-18,  —  Adam  Longmore,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr  James  Gray  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  next  meeting  a* 
follows  : — That,  as  the  ordinary  church  collections  in  the  city 
were,  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  8  and  9  Viet.,  received 
by  the  Managers  of  the  Charity  Workhouse,  and  applied  by 
them  to  the  relief  of  the  poor;  and  as  the  Act  referred  to,  al- 
thoiich  declaring  that  the  ordinary  church  collections  shall 
henceforth  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  kirk  sessions  of  the  respec- 
tive parishes,  provides  that  these  kirk  sessions  shall  not  apply 
the  proceeds  of  these  collections  to  any  other  purposes  than 
those  to  which  they  were  previously  legally  applicable,  and  also 
secures  to  the  heritors  their  riglit  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the 
kirk-sessions,  and  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  the  funds 
have  been  applied — this  Board  >hould,  as  heritors  of  the  parishes 
within  the  Royalty,  request  the  kirk-sessions  to  famish  them 
wit!)  a  half-yearly  report,  specifying  the  persons  to  whom  thev 
pave  pecuniary  relief  out  of  the  city  church  collections,  and  the 
amount  allowed  to  each,  in  order  that  a  corresponding  diminution 
mav  be  made  in  the  support  afforded  to  the  same  parties  if  they 
make  application  for  relief  from  the  Board;  and  also,  that  if  the 
kirk-sessions  shall  refuse  to  furnish  such  report,  a  committee  of 
this  Beard,  should  in  terms  of  the  Act.  be  appointed  to  examine 
their  accounts,  and  to  obtain  the  requisite  information." 

CHILDREN  OF  ABLE-BODIED  FOOR. 

"  A  commnnication  from  the  Gorbals  Parochial  Board.  G'las- 
gow,  was  then  read  to  the  meeting,  which  stated  that  they  were 
anxious  to  advocate  the  case  of  Lindsay — whose  children  the 
Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire  found  entitled  to  parochial  relief,  on  the 

ground  of  their  father  being  unable  to  obtain  employment to 

the  Court  of  Se-sion,  in  which  they  requested  the  Board  to 
contribute  towards  the  expense. 

The  opinion  of  Mr  Alexander  Dunlop,  advocate,  on  this 
subject,  was  ;ilso  laid  before  the  Board,  which  stated  that  the 
recent  Act  did  not  in  any  respect  alter  the  previously  existing 
statutes  on  the  alleged  right  of  able-bodied  poor  to  parochial 
relief.  The  claim  made  on  behalf  of  the  children  of  that  class 
must  be  judged  of  by  the  earlier  statutes,  which,  however, 
proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  appli- 
cants if  they  were  unable  to  obtain  employment.  Upon  a  fair 
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'•//•.  they  may  succeed  in  putting  a  .<?"/•  >••  <•«//..  7  /<>/«,•  j\>r  th. 
f  •<,<>!•  at  nil  tin-  Established  Churches,  but  tfu\i/  c<n<  (wverpra- 
«en£  fAe  meinhfi-s  o/  ///<>>  churches  /rant  /«  ftuii'in>i  tic  is  /..• 

in  the  way  and  in  the  )H«IU/<  ,•  </</</'<•/,  */•///  /-.  ,«/.  ,-  f//r/V 

the  sole  dispensers  <>/  gm-h  flmritii. 
The  parochial  economy  of  Scotland,  although  weakened, 
is  still,  under  Providence,  sufficiently  powerful  to  advocate 
the  cause,  and  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  poor  and  n. 
The  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people  being  no 


construction  of  those  statutes,  however,  he  was  not  of  opini< 
that  able-bodied  persons  were  entitled  to  relief;  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  to  allow  them  to  get  it  in  the  name  of  their  children 
would  be  truly  and  substantially  an  evasion  of  the  statutes.  Tin- 
opinion  also  referred  to  other  points,  and  concluded  by  advising 
the  Board  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  claims  which  had  been  made. 
without  a  judgment  having  been  obtained  from  the  Supreme 
Court  to  that  effect. 

Mr  J.  O.  Mack  said,  that  he  had  gone  over  the  queries  and 
the  opinion  of  counsel,  and  was  enabled  to  state  that  the  eu-< 
was  attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  But  it  uas  one  ot 
such  importance,  that  he  did  not  think  the  Board  would  be 
doing  its  duty,  unless  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  ob- 
tained on  the  subject.  Such  a  decision  would  rule  all  similar 
cases  that  might  occur  throughout  Scotland,  and  he  should 
therefore  propose  that  the  Relief  Committee  should  be  instruct- 
ed to  refuse  aid  in  all  cases  that  might  occur,  either  to  able- 
bodied  men  or  to  their  children,  till  a  decision  should  be  given 
against  the  Board  by  the  Sheriff)  when  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  should  be  taken  in  the  matter. 

Mr  J.  G.  Thomson  said  that  he  entertained  serious  doubts  a>- 
to  the  propriety  of  the  Board  involving  themselves  in  any  ca-e 
that  might  be  raised  by  another  Board.  He  would  second  the 
motion  of  Mr  Mack. 

It  was  stated  that  several  cases  of  the  nature  involved  in  the 
decision  at  Glasgow  had  occurred  in  Edinburgh,  and  would  soon 
be  ready  for  decision,  should  the  Board  so  determine. 

Mr  Law  contended  that  a  sum  should  be  placed  at  the  di*)>u- 
sal  of  the  Gorbals  Parochial  Board,  to  enable  them  to  advocate 
the  case  in  the  Court  of  Session,  as  it  would  prove  more  ecem. 
mical  and  speedy,  and  concluded  by  moving  to  that  effect. 

Mr  Tod  seconded  the  motion. 

After  some  discussion,  Mr  LHW  withdrew  his  motion  in 
favour  of  that  by  Mr  Mack,  when  it  was  agreed  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  communication,  and  intimate  that  th^  Board 
could  not  entertain  the  proposal  made." 
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the  rule,  but  rather  tlw  exception,  for  procuring  support  tin 
the  poor ;  it  is  absolutely  requisite  that  the  maintaining  of 
all  the  intirin  and  aged  poor,  to  the  extent  of  preventing  actual 
,<f  iirration,  be  by  a  uniform  national  direct  assessment. 

Beyond  this,  the  support  of  tJie  more  deserving  poor  must 
be  made  up  by  the  voluntary  alms  of  the  kirk-session,  with 
whom  they  are  more  immediately  connected. 

All  the  able-bodied  unemployed,  we  would  draught  oft*  to 
the  National  llural  Engineering  Militia  Corps ;  would  sot 
them  to  piece-work,  and  lodge  them  in  moveable  tents ; 
would  regulate  their  labour  so  as  to  promote  their  own  pros- 
perity, and  thereby  effectually  secure  all  their  services  for 
increasing  the  wealth  and  securing  the  welfare  of  the  whol<- 
nation  ;  we  would  thus  virtually  obtain  a  perpetual  bivouac ; 
we  would  be  patterns  in  the  science  of  national  economy,  to  all 
the  other  nations  of  the  world,*  instead  of  mere  copyists. 

*    THE   WASTE  LANDS  OF  FRANCE. 

The  Debais  says — Amongst  the  measures  which  the  Provi- 
sional Government  has  taken  to  aid  the  working-classes,  there 
is  one  which  we  ought  not  to  pass  over  in  silence — it  is  that 
which  has  for  its  object  to  prepare  a  vast  plan  of  agricultural 
works.  A  circular  has  lately  been  addressed  by  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  to  the  commissioners  in  the  departments,  relating  to 
this  matter.  The  questions  asked  by  the  Minister  demand  ill- 
formation  on  various  points  : — If  there  exist  in  each  department 
uncultivated  lands,  marshes,  downs,  or  low  lands  occasionally 
covered  by  the  sea,  which  can  be  reclaimed  and  turned  to 
account — the  approximative  extent  of  these  lands — if  they  be- 
long to  the  state,  to  the  communes,  or  to  private  individuals — 
the  distance  at  which  they  lie  from  the  centres  of  population, 
&c.  According  to  returns  already  collected  on  these  subjects, 
it  appears  that  there  are  in  France  10,000,000  hectares  of  waste 
land  of  all  kinds  (the  hectare  is  about  two  and  a  half  English 
acres).  Marshes  alone  are  down  for  800,000  hectares,  and 
ponds  and  pools  for  200,000.  The  total  extent  of  the  downs  in 
!•' ranee  is  as  yet  unknown,  but  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde 
alone  it  is  67,000  hectares,  and  in  that  of  the  Landcs  49,000. 
As  to  waste  lands,  known  by  the  name  of  terrains  enfrir/tr, 
they  amount  to  about  8,000,000  hectares,  the  greater  portion 
being  in  Gascony,  Brittany,  Touraine,  Berry,  1'oitn,  and  Li- 
mousin. All  this  immense  extent  of  land  is  entirely  lost  to  cul- 
vation.  We  know  from  recent  experience  that  the  quantity  of 
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We  would  be  the  van — instead  of  always  l<vwing  i,,  • 
ever  asking  alms  for  our  unemployed, — ever  allowing  our  na- 
tional work  to  remain  undone, — continnnUii  suppressing  , 
try, — ever  encouraging  and  nury'r.-nt  !•(!, , 

The  Parochial  Economy  of  Scotland,  in  the  words  of 
Solomon,  says  to  every  true  philanthropist,  "  open  f/>>>  nt»utfi, 
judge  righteously,  plead  the  cause,  of  the  poor  and  net  <(•/." 

The  infirm  and  aged  poor  are  entitled  to  relief,  ami  the 
man  who  is  able  and  willing  to  work,  but  cannot  obtain  em- 
ployment, is  also  entitled  either  to  have  work  provided  for 
him,  or  to  be  kept  from  actual  starvation,  till  ho  himself  can 
find  work.  The  poor  and  the  needy  are  entitled  to  ju^tirr. 
— the  law  was  never  made  either  for  them  or  for  honest  men. 

corn  produced  in   France  is  not  sufficient  to  assure  the  country 
against  the  chances  of  want   of  food  ;   we  also  know   that  tlie 
forage  produced  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  country  with  cat- 
tle, and  to  ameliorate  the  food  of  tlie  working  classes.     Here  is 
a  means  of  improving  that  state  of  things,  and  certainly  no  capi- 
tal would  be  bndlj  employed  which  tended  to  transform  wa-t<- 
lands  into  cultivated  and  fruitful  pastures  or   corn  fields.      It  is 
calculated  that  the  draining  of  the  bog-land  alone  would  add  up- 
wards of  a  milliard  and  a  half  of  capital  to   the   public   wealth, 
without  saying  anything  of  tlie  happy  effects  which  this  measure 
would  exercise  on  the  salubrity  of  fifty-five  of  our  departments. 
But  in  our  present  circumstances  the  principal  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  employment  of  this  innumerable  mass  of  workmei 
whom  the  suspension  of  works  exposes  to   misery,  and   to   the 
temptations  and  disorders  which  are  its  inevitable  consequence. 
We  are  well  enough  acquainted  witli  the  sentiments  of  just  stis 
ceptibility  which  animate  the  French  workmen,  to  he  persuadi 
that  they  would  prefer  employing  their  strength   in  draining  our 
marshes  or  clearing  waste  lands,  to  living  on  official  alms.     The\ 
would  here  see  a  career  opened  before  them  which  would  occupy 
them  for  years.     The  Government  also  would  find  it  advanta- 
geous, as  it  would  prevent  the  rural  population  from  emigrating 
to  the  large  towns,  and  would   draw  to  the  country  parts  t!u 
working  population  agglomerated  in  the  great  centres  of  po 
lation.     This  would  be  a  grand  step  towards   the  re  ostalil 
ment  of  public  confidence  and  of  security,   which  are  now  so 
deeply  shaken.     Thus,  public  order,  the  general  good  of  the 
country,  the  physical  and  moral  amelioration  of  the   working 
classes,   the  progress   of  agriculture,   and   national   riches,   are 
equally  interested  in  the  project  conceived  by  the  Government. 
Let  us  hope  that  its  execution  will  not  be  long  deferred." 


Were  we  to  live  tor  ever  in  this  arena  of  anxiety  and  la- 
bour ;  had  we  no  hope  beyond  this  world  of  trouble  and  care, 
there  might  be  some  plausibility  in  our  wayward  movements; 
but  aware  that  our  labour  here  must  soon  be  ended ;  that 
there  is  another  world  where  we  shall  receive  our  wages,  it 
may  well  be  asked,  What  meancth  all  this  turmoil  ?  what 
availeth  all  this  selfishness?  ivhithcr  tendeth  all  this  anxiety  to 
•h  ? 

These  questions  pass  unheeded!  Our  duty  to  our  God- 
to  our  fellow-mortals — and  even  to  ourselves,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently understood  by  us.  Wrapt  up  in  the  garb  of  a 
niggardly  selfishness,  we  all  take  each  his  own  way,  and  act 
each  upon  his  own  selfish  view,  till  the  whole  social  fabric 
has  become  so  disorganized,  that  our  very  almsgivings  are 
rendered  abortive ;  that  our  private  charity  is  no  longer 
blessed ;  that  our  local  voluntary  contributions  for  the  poor 
and  needy  are  of  no  avail ! 

The  parochial  economy  of  Scotland,  once  so  greatly  famed 
for  its  care  of  the  poor,  and  its  education  of  the  young,  is  now 
so  fettered  that  it  cannot  move  onward. 

Prior  to  the  anti-patronage  agitation,  and  even  previous  to 
the  voluntary  and  anti-voluntary  controversy,  the  minis- 
ters and  kirk-sessions  of  all  denominations,  throughout 
Scotland,  harmoniously  co-operated  in  procuring  an  adequate 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  infirm  and  aged  poor, 
and,  in  their  so  doing,  they  invariably  adhered  to  the  territo- 
ml-local-parochiai  system. 

The  Scottish  clergy,  of  former  years,  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  character  and  circumstances  of  every  individual  in 
their  parish  and  neighbourhood.  The  rich  man's  palace,  and 
the  poor  man's  cottage,  were  alike  familiar  to  them. 

The  ministers  and  elders  of  the  olden  time  were  the  strong 
link  of  the  social  system.  A  fireside  visiting,  and  a  from 
door  to  door  alms-gathering  and  alma-distributing  kirk-ses- 
sion, made  a  church-going  people,  a  charitable  people,  and  a 
cared  for  poor  and  needy. 

The  parochial  economy  of  Scotland,  when  strictly  ad/tared 
to  and  faithfully  administered,  is  impartial,  and  minutely  dis-* 


'•rimiuating,  admirably  titted  in  all  its  arrangements  to  make 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people  an  adequate  supply 
tor  the  wants  of  the  necessitous  poor. 

The  very  men,  however,  who  took  the  oath  of  all  PUT 
to  their  Sovereign,  and  pledged  their  faith  to  the  Crown,  in 
support  of  this  most  excellent  system,  have  proved  its  undo- 
ing.   The  lamentable  effects  of  the  late  Disruption  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  are  every  day  becoming  more  and  more 
visible  :  and  the  almost  total  neglect  of  the  poor  and  m>ed\ . 
proclaims  aloud,  that  the  parochial  economy  of  > 
not  conducted  as  it  ought  to  be  ! 

During  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  men,  whose  more  irmne- 
diate  province  it  is  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  and 
needy,  have  been  so  fully  and  so  keenly  engaged  in  party 
disputes  and  ecclesiastical  agitations,  that  they  have  had 
little  time  to  share  in  alms-gathering  and  alms-distributing. 

Their  solicitations  for  money  have  been  altogether  of  a  sel- 
fish kind;  that  they  have  begged,  and  begged  s«civ»yW///,  i.> 
undeniable ;  but  it  is  also  undeniable,  their  having  secured  for 
themselves  what  ought  rather  to  have  been  secured  for  tin* 
support  of  the  poor  and  needy. 

That  a  change  for  the  worse  in  the  management  of  <»n- 
poor  has  taken  place,  is  too  apparent.* 

*  Ann  M'Donald,  a  deformed  or  cripple  dwarf,  residing  at 
Rirtomy,  parish  of  Farr,  Sutherlandshire,  was  born  about  the 
year  1808,  in  a  deformed  state,  and  measures  only  three  feet  ten 
inches  in  height.  Her  legs  are  deformed,  which  prevents  her 
from  working,  and  she  is  altogether  unable  to  earn  a  subsistence. 
For  some  years  she  has  been  on  the  poors  roll  of  the  parish,  and 
received  at  the  last  distribution,  prior  to  the  14th  February 
1H45,  the  very  trifling  sum  of  two  shillings,  in  name  of  aliment, 
for  a  year,  which  sum  is  utterly  inadequate  for  that  purpose. 
She  for  some  time  received  the  remainder  of  her  support  from  a 
brother,  who  is  himself  a  very  poor  man,  having  a  helple^ 
family,  and  who  is  unable,  and  is  not  legally  bound,  to  aliment  her. 

She  is  in  a  great  degree  incapacitated  from  collecting  mone\ 
as  many  other  paupers  do,  by  brgqing,  on  account  of  her  inabi- 
lity to  travel,  by  reason  of  the  deformity  of  her  Icus.  When  slit* 
makes  any  attempt  to  do  so,  it  is  only  by  being  carried  from 
place  to  place  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  may  pity  her  miser- 
able condition. 
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Our  ecclesiastical  parochial  economy,  had  it  been  judici- 
ously applied  and  kept  in  good  working  order,  would  have 
rendered  poor-laws  for  Scotland  altogether  unnecessary.  As 
its  church-accommodation,  and  its  school  accommodation 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  our  present  poor  laws,  the  practice 
of  begging  was  the  only  means  of  obtaining  support  for  paupei>. 
and  these  laws  were  intended  to  prevent  the  manifold  evils  of 
that  practice,  by  substituting  for  it  a  legal  provision.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  heritors  of  Farr,  while  they  neglect  to  obey  these  laws, 
make  no  opposition  to  the  revival  of  that  ancient  practice. 

There  is,  accordingly,  no  adequate  fund  provided  by  the  heri- 
tors and  kirk-session  for  the  support  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  ; 
and  although  many  verbal  applications,  and  one  written  petition, 
have  been  presented  to  the  minister  of  the  parish,  who  is  mode- 
rator of  the  kirk-session,  to  convene  the  heritors  and  kirk-ses- 
sion, or  to  take  such  other  means  as  the  law  provides,  to  raise  a 
proper  aliment  for  Ann  M'Donald,  these  applications  are  treated 
with  contempt  or  neglect,  and  but  for  precarious  supplies  furr 
nished  to  her  by  benevolent  persons,  especially  by  her  brother, 
who  gives  her  leave  to  live  in  his  house,  she  must  have  perished. 

By  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  heritors  and  kirk  session  of  each 
parish  are  bound  to  provide  for  the  "  needful  sustentation"  in 
Ann  M'Donald's  circumstances.  The  parish  of  Farr,  accord- 
ingly, is  liable  to  support  her,  and  to  pay  her  weekly  such  sum 
as  may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose.  But  the  heritors  and 
kirk-session  have  not  only  failed  to  perform  such  duty,  but  even 
declined  to  pronounce  any  written  judgment  upon  her  case. 

In  particular,  on  the  23d  of  January  1845,  she  presented  an 
application  to  the  heritors  and  kirk  session,  praying  them  to 
award  her  an  aliment  sufficient  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life, 
agreeably  to  the  statutes  ;  and  her  agent  in  Edinburgh  enclosed 
her  petition,  in  a  letter  to  the  minister  of  the  parish,  as  mo- 
derator of  the  kirk-session,  requesting  him  to  convene,  by  edic- 
tal  citation  from  the  pulpit,  in  the  usual  form,  a  meeting  of  the 
heritors  and  kirk-session,  in  order  to  pronounce  a  judgment  upon 
her  petition,  at  the  same  time  intimating,  that  if  the  request  was 
not  complied  with,  a  petition  would  be  presented  to  the  Lord.s 
of  Council  and  Session,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  minister 
ordained  to  convene  a  meeting.  The  minister  was  further  in- 
formed, that  the  expense  of  these  proceedings  would  fall  upon 
the  parish,  if,  by  his  declining  to  comply  with  the  request,  they 
should  be  rendered  necessary. 

The  minister,  in  consequence  of  the  request,  though  he  did 
not  convene  the  meeting,  wrote  to  the  factor  for  the  principal 
heritor  in  the  parish,  apprising  him-  of  the  petition  ;  and  after- 
wards,  on  6th  February  184j,  these  gentlemen  having  met  at  ,» 


were  over  intended  to  expand  and  contract  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  the  actual  wants   of  each  locality,  so  were  its 
charitable  administrations  ever  intended  to  be  retaliated. 
The  rich  localities  were  ever  intended  to  aid,  by  i'"/'»<r<ir>/ 

Court  held  by  the  Justices  of  Peace,  Ann  M'Donald's  case  was 
considered  by  them,  along  with  the  cases  of  other  paupers,  who 
were  in  attendance.  A'o  relief,  however,  was  afforded  to  her, 
or  indeed  to  any  of  the  paupers.  JVT«r  was  ant/  judgment  or  mi- 
nute written  upon  Ann  Jit-Donald's  case.  The  only  answer 
given,  was,  that  they  '•  could  not  he  troubled"  with  such  appli- 
cations; an  answer  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  previous  con- 
duct of  the  heritors,  who  on  purpose,  as  Ann  McDonald 
alltget,  to  deter  anv  pauper  from  venturing  to  complain  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  pittances  allowed,  in  order  to  obtain  a  suitable 
aliment,  had  recourse  to  the  device  of  threatening  to  send  com- 
plaining paupers  to  the  •'  workhouse  at  Edinburgh,"  well  knowing 
that  the  paupers  would  ratl>er  suffer  themselves  to  be  starved 
than  he  removed  to  so  great  a  distance  from  all  earthly  relatives, 
and  from  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers. 

It  is  alleged,  the  design  of  the  Heri'orsand  Kirk- Session  in  de- 
clining to  hold  a  regular  meeting,  and  to  pronounce  any  judgment 
upon  the  petition  presented  tothern,  was  to  prevent  Ann  McDonald 
from  obtaining  justice,  by  advocating  her  cauie  to  the  Lordt  of 
Council  a»d  Session,  a  step  which  she  'could  not  take  without 
first  having  some  minute  or  deliverance  in  writing  to  complain 
of.  The  object,  therefore,  of  her  humble  application  was 
to  obtain  an  order  upon  the  said  Heritors  and  Kirk-Session 
to  meet,  at  the  earliest  possible  day,  and  pronounce  a  judgment 
upon  the  petition,  which  she  addressed  to  them  as  before  men- 
tioned. 

Ann  M'Donald  would  have  applied  for  this  purpose  to  the  She- 
riff of  Smherlandshire,  had  riot  insuperable  difficulties  stood  in  her 
way-  Ao  law  aqent  in  that  county  can  be  g«t  to  act  for  a  pa"j)er  in 
such  a  case.  Even  when,  on  a  recent  occasion,  the  Sheriff  ap- 
pointed an  agent  for  the  poor,  the  agent  declined  to  answer  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  on  behalf  of  a  pauper;  and  no  further 
attempt  was  made  to  effect  any  relief  by  means  of  such  reluc- 
tant and  abortive  agency.  The  local  interest  of  the  heritors  is 
too  powerful  to  permit  those  who  depend  on  them  for  employ- 
ment to  become  agents  against  them,  in  order  to  obtain  by  fon-*- 
of  law,  what  theynre  so  unwilling  to  yield,  namely,  that  '  need- 
ful Mistentation'  for  the  poor,  which  the  Heritors  are  bound  to 
provide,  in  terms  of  the  statute.  Such  is  the  state  of  matters  in 
that  country,  that  one  pnuper  who  recently  endeavoured  to  ob- 
tain from  the  Sheriff  an  order  on  the  Heritors  and  Kirk- Session 
of  the  parish  of  Dorunch  to  meet  and  provide  fur  her  n- 
lies,  was  long  thwarted,  and  ultimately  defeated  in  the  attempt. 


'••'ifioHs,  for  the  support  of  the  poor  localities  ;  and  a 
regular  organized  system  of  active  co-operation  for  securing 
voluntary  contributions  from  the  more  wealthy  and  highly- 
favoured  classes,  was  intended  to  supersede  compulsory 

by  the  want  of  an  agent  to  subscribe  her  papers.  Ann  M'Do- 
nald  alludes  to  the  case  of  widow  Gordon,  against  the  Heritors 
and  Kirk-Session  of  the  parish  of  Dornoch.  This  widow,  hav- 
ing been  unable  to  get  any  agent  to  act  for  her,  subscribed  her 
petition  to  the  Sheriff  with  a  mark,  she  being  unable  to  write. 
It  was  followed  by  Answers ;  and  although  the  only  thing 
craved,  or  which  indeed  it  was  competent  for  the  Sheriff  to 
grant, — was,  that  the  Heritors  and  Kirk  Session  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  mett  and  dispose  in  some  way  of  the  case,  yet  the  wi- 
dow found  that  she  was,  even  i-i  this  preliminary  measure,  in- 
volved in  a  litigation  Ke/.lies  were  ordered,  and  were  prepared 
by  the  widow's  son,  who  had  been  taught  to  read  and  write  very 
correctly.  They  were  then  shown  to  the  Sheriff,  \\ho  declared 
that  they  were  correctly  and  formally  drawn.  They  were  then 
subscribed  by  a  mark,  and  taken  to  the  Sheriff-clerk,  who,  how- 
ever, refused  to  receive  them,  on  account  of  their  not  being  sub- 
scribed by  the  party,  or  by  an  agent,  and  issued  a  certificate  that 
Replies  had  not  been  lodged  ;  and  the  following  interlocutor  was 
in  consequence  pronounced  : — 

1  Dornoch,  }9t/i  Oct.  1844 — Tn  respect  of  no  replies,  dis- 
misses the  process,  but  finds  no  expenses  due,  and  decerns. 

(Signed)  'ALEX.  GORDON.' 

This  said  Alexander  Gordon,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  Gordon,  minister  of  Elgin,  and  seems  to  have  favoured 
widow  Gordon  as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit. 

Ann  M'Donald  felt  it  necessary  to  trouble  the  Lords  of  Coun- 
cil and  Session  with  the  preceding  statement,  in  order  to  satisfy 
them  that  her  application  was  addressed  to  them  rather  than  to 
the  Inferior  Court,  not  from  choice,  but  from  necessity.  She 
felt  grateful  to  be  able  to  say,  that  although  access  to  the  seat 
of  justice  in  her  native  place  was  denied  her,  she  had  been  per- 
mitted to  lay  her  case  before  the  Court  of  Session  ;  and  she 
hoped  in  humble  confidence  that  her  appeal  would  not  be  re- 
fused. 

Of  the  power  and  competency  of  the  Court  of  Session  to 
grant  the  prayer  of  her  petition,  no  doubt  can  exist.  Mr.  Dun- 
lop  states.  "  The  Supreme  Court  may  not  only  review  decisions 
of  the  Heritors  and  Kirk-Session,  but  it  seems  to  possess  a  con- 
trolling  power  where  the  Heritors  and  Kirk-Session  refuse,  or 
neglect  to  meet  and  to  exercise  the  powers  intrusted  to  them 
for  the  support  of  the  poor.  In  such  a  case  the  Supreme  Court 
would,  in  virtue  of  its  inherent  jurisdiction,  be  entitled  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  Heritors  and  Kirk-Session,  so  failing  in  the 
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assessment.  To  every  generous  mind  this  voluntary  me 
of  providing  for  the  wants  and  sufferings  of  the  poor  am 
needy,  is  far  more  agreeable  than  pittances  doled  out  by 
the  hands  of  poor's  inspectors.  The  voluntary  principle  of 
providing  for  the  poor,  tends  to  elevate  both  the  giver  and 
the  receiver,  and,  wherever  it  is  in  genuine  exfrrw.  it  holds' 
that  the  locality,  and  not  the  religious  sect,  or  political  party. 
must  be  the  confines  of  our  alms-gathering  and  alms-distri- 
buting. 

It  holds,  that  as  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  any  one  man  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  every  individual  who  is  poor  and  needy  ; 
a  common  fund,  for  that  express  purpose,  must  be  set  apart 
in  every  locality  or  parish,  and  that  the  said  fund  mu^t  In- 
made  available  for  the  support  of  the  necessitous  poor,  irre- 
spective of  any  sect  or  party  whatever. 

We  have,  however,  to  regret  that  this  voluntary  syster 
tic  mode  of  making  provision  for  the  necessitous  poor  has 
been  abandoned,  and  a  poor-law  for  Scotland  adopted  iii  its 
stead. 

Ever  since  the  said  poor-law  has  come  into  operation,  our 
territorial-local-parochial  system  has  been  a  scene  of  confu- 
hionk  Even  our  parochial  clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland  have,  in  many  instances,  continued  to  manifest  a 
greater  desire  to  add  to  the  number  of  endowed  churches, 
than  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  circumstance^ 
of  the  poor  in  their  own  parish. 

In  several  instances  they  have  continued  to  manifest  a 

performance  of  their  duty,  as  against  an}'  other  inferior  Magis- 
trates and  Judges.  Telford  ».  Kirk-Session  of  Ancrum,  10th 
March  18-26,  4.  S.  and  D.  545." 

Ann  M'Donald's  case  is  a  sufficient  illustration  of  the  mise- 
rable state  of  the  poor  and  needy  in  the  north  of  Scotland  im- 
mediately preceding  the  passing  of  the  act,  on  the  4(h  of  August, 
1845,  for  the  amendment  and  better  administration  of  the  laws 
relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Scotland.  Our  object  in 
bringing  forward  such  examples  is  not  to  furnish  a  list  of  decided 
cases  for  future  guidance,  but  rather  to  induce  our  fellow  coun- 
trymen to  make  the  case  of  the  poor  their  own,  and  to  unite  in 
securing  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence  for  every  infirm  aid 
ajjed  person,  by  a  uniform  ',' Direct  Xntional  Attetrment". 
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greater  desire  to  have  every  seat  in  their  churches  well  lot, 
than  to  secure  contributions  for  relieving  every  poor  and 
needy  person  who  resides  within  the  boundaries  of  their  seve- 
ral individual  parishes!  Hence,  in  towns  at  least,  the 
churches  which  were  originally  intended  for  the  poor,  have. 
through  the  indifference  of  the  clergy,  been  appropriated  to  the 
rich. 

Hence  the  weal-  point*  of  our  popular-zeal  clergy  become 
>/'"/•-'  and  more  prominent. 

Little  did  the  party  who  lately  left  the  bosom  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  of  Scotland  think,  when  they  first  began  the 
anti-patronage  agitation  and  the  voluntary  controversy — lit- 
tle did  they  think  that  all  their  speeches,  writings,  and  act- 
ings, were  so  soon  to  prove  accessary  in  supporting  the  very 
cause  they  were  anxious  to  overthrow.*  Let  the  ministers 

•  (Contributed  by  Robert  Watt  in  the  year  1834.) 

KlRKALDY  AND  OTHER  ANTI-PATROWAGE   PETITIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fifeshire  Journal. 

SIR, — At  this  important  crisis  of  clerical  agitation,  I  have  un- 
intentionally taken  the  liberty  of  making  a  few  remarks,  which  I 
find  inserted  in  your  paper  of  last  Saturday.  I  now  consider  it 
my  bounden  duty  to  make  a  few  remarks,  intentionally,  that  the 
public  may  be  put  in  possession  of  my  reasons  for  dissenting 
from  anti-patronage  petitions. 

1st  Reason  of  dissent — Whilst  the  petitioners  on  this  occasion 
profess  to  have  in  view,  solely,  the  defence  of  the  National 
Church  of  Scotland  against  the  attacks  of  its  enemies  ;  and  a 
removal  of  the  abuses  which  prevail  amongst  its  own  members, 
it'appears  to  me,  from  the  wording  of  their  petitions  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  also  of  their  address  to  the  King,  the 
principal  object  aimed  at  is  a  conveyance  of  the  right  of  patronage 
from  the  crown  and  private  individuals  to  the  clergy.  The  very 
circumstance  of  anti-patronage  clergy  voluntarily  embarking  on 
the  boisterous  ocean  of  restless  agitation,  and  declaring  that 
Parliament  has  the  power  to  confer  the  right  of  patronage  on  the 
Church,  but  not  the  right  to  dictate  to  the  Church  in  the  after 
use  of  that  right,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  presumptive  evidence, 
that  clerical  patronage,  and  not  popular  election,  is  the  object  of 
their  perilous  voyage.  1  for  one  look  upon  the  anti-patronage- 
petitioning  movements,  as  being  merely  calculated  to  inflame 
the  public  mind,  without  enlarging  the  people's  rights ;  for  if  it 
be  really  the  case,  that  the  supreme  civil  judicature  cannot  con- 
fer the  right  of  electing  a  pastor  to  a  vacant  parish,  on  every  pa- 


of  the  Free,  and  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  »f 
Scotland,  take  warning  by  the  passing  occurrences  around 
them;  a  change  of  circumstances  on  the  part  of  both  de- 
mands a  change  of  action  on  the  part  of  both. 

rishioner,  (three  years  residence  being  understood  necessary  to 
constitute  a  parishioner)  male  and  female  who  is  in  lull  commu- 
nion with  the  Church,  I  hold  it  to  be  a  complete  insult  offered 
to  the  common  sense,  not  to  say  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
congregations  of  the  National  Church,  to  ask  their  members  to 
subscribe  a  series  of  petitions,  the  prayer  of  which  is  altogether 
contrary  to  what  the  advocates  for  popular  election  wish,  and  in 
reality,  contrary  to  what  its  supporters  generally  suppose  it  to 
be.  The  anti-patronage  petition  prays  simply  tor  the  repeal  of 
the  act  1712,  by  which  patronage,  as  it  presently  exists,  was  so 
unhappily  established  ;  and  that  the  law  should  be  restored  to 
the  footing  on  which  it  was  placed  by  the  act  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament  of  9th  March  1649,  by  which  patronage  was  an- 
nulled, and  a  recommendation  given  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  to  condescend  upon  a  settled  rule  by  which  con- 
gregations should  elect  their  ministers.  Even  admitting  that 
this  petition  is  altogether  correct  in  its  statements,  and  even 
supposing  that  its  prayer  were  complied  with  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, it  appears  to  me,  that  in  as  far  as  the  election  of  pastors, 
by  the  whole  communicants,  is  the  object  aimed  at— the  subject 
of  dispute  would  be  still  unsettled — therefore, 

2rf  Reason  of  disstnl — It  appears  to  me,  that  all  who  subscribe 
such  a  petition  practically  prove  one  of  two  things — either  that 
they  are  acting  in  ignorance,  or  that  their  sole  object  is  a«it;»- 
tion.  Constantine  was  the  earliest  to  build  and  endow  Churches ; 
and  "  In  the  year  542,  a  council  held  at  Orleans  ordered,  that 
if  any  person  desired  to  have  a  parish  Church  erected  on  his 
estate,  he  should  first  be  obliged  to  endow  it,  and  to  find  an  in- 
cumbent. Hence  the  origin  of  patronages."  The  right  of  pa- 
tronage was  acquired  in  several  ways.  Such  as  1st,  by  granting 
ground  to  build  a  Church  upon.  2d,  By  building  a  Church  with 
the  consent  of  the  Bishop.  And  3d,  By  mortifying  some  consi- 
derable maintenance  to  pastors  of  a  Church.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  opinion  and  decisions  of  the  Parliament  and  of 
the  General  Assembly,  in  reference  to  the  right  of  patrons,  an 
impartial  research  into  the  whole  history  of  Church  Establish- 
merits  proves  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  right  to  elect  pastors  to 
vacant  charges  iias  never  yet  been  vested  in  the  whole  body  of 
the  people.  Wben  the  Scottish  Parliament,  in  IG49,  interfered 
with  the  rights  of  private  patrons,  the  following  was  enacted 
on  the  4th  of  August,  by  the  Assembly  : — "  The  Kirk  Session 
is  to  meet  and  proceed  to  the  election,  and  it  doth  most  pn>- 
pcrly  belong  to  them,  as  the  representatives  of  that  congregation, 


The  Established  clergy  do  not,  at  present,  require  to  he 
importunate  in  the  cause  of  church  extension;  indeed  it 
would,  in  some  of  onr  large  towns,  be  more  consistent  with 
f  heir  profession,  and  more  in  keeping  with  the  times,  were 
they  to  ask  for  church  contraction,  and  to  request  that 

to  look  out  for  a  fit  person  to  be  their  pastor,"  and  (referring  to 
the  act  of  1690)  in  continuation,  "  But  seeing  the  heritors  (es- 
pecially such  as  reside  in  the  parish)  and  Magistrates  with  their 
Town  Council,  in  burghs,  are  the  most  lasting,  as  well  as  the 
most  considerable  lieads  of  families,  on  whose  satisfaction  and 
assistance,  the  comfortable  living  of  ministers  may  muchdepend. 
The  33d  act,  September  2,  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary's 
Parliament  hath  enjoined  them  (being  Protestants)  with  the  el- 
ders, in  subscribing  of  calls  to  Ministers."  Although  patrons 
\vere  unjustly  dealt  by  in  1649,  they  had  an  act  of  justice  done 
them  in  the  restoration  of  their  rights — Charles  II.  1662.  Even 
the  act  of  1690,  if  it  had  been  fully  complied  with  by  all  parties 
concerned,  was  an  act  of  equity  ;  but  it  did  not  confer  the  right 
of  electing  a  pastor  to  the  whole  members  of  a  congregation.  It 
conferred  the  right  on  heritors  being  protestants  and  elders,  and 
other  persons  or  public  bodies,  who  were  liable  to  pay  compen- 
sation. Accordingly,  it  was  expressly  ordained,  that  "In  re- 
compense of  the  right  of  presentation,  the  heritors  and  liferent- 
ers of  each  parish,  and  the  Town  Councils  for  the  burgh,  pav 
to  the  said  patrons,  the  sum  of  six  hundred  merks  proportion- 
ally, efteiring  to  their  valued  rents  in  the  said  parish,  viz. ; — Two 
parts  by  the  heritors,  and  a  third  part  by  the  hferenters,  deduc- 
ing always  the  patron's  own  part,  effeiring  to  his  proportion  as 
an  heritor."  1  trust  enough  has  been  advanced  to  prove  the 
ignorance  of  those  who  argue  that  the  people  were  deprived  of 
the  rights  they  had  paid  for,  and  that  in  petitioning  Parliament 
for  a  restoration  of  these  rights,  they  do  nothing  unjust  towards 
the  existing  patrons,  who  have  no  right  to  compensation  forgiv- 
ing up  what  they  never  paid  for.  Had  this  plea  been  restricted 
to  heritors  and  liferenters,  there  might  possibly  have  been  found 
a  iew  cases  to  support  it,  where  heritors  and  liferenters  suffered 
in  restoring  the  rights  of  private  patrons  ;  but  even  these  would 
he  found  to  be  few  in  number.  Indeed,  in  most  cases,  the  pa- 
trons, although  empowered  to  receive  remuneration,  received 
none  ;  therefore,  the  restoration  of  patrons  to  their  former  rights 
was  no  act  of  injusiice;  but  the  taking  away  these  rights  with- 
out allowing  compensation,  would  be  an  act  unjust  in  the  ex- 
treme. As  to  the  extent  of  connection  that  ought  to  subsist  be- 
twixt the  Church  and  the  State,  it  is  unnecessary  at  present  to 
••xpress  any  opinion  ;  only  I  would  observe  that,  if  it  be  our  ear- 
nest prayer  that  "  the  churches  become  all  of  one  mind  in  the 


tin-  funds  available  for  paying  clergymen's  stipends,  should 
n  not  absolutely  requisite  for  that  purpose,  be  set  apart 
tor  ivlievinac  the  poor  «and  needy. 

If  there  be  ample  church  accommodation  for  the  whole 

Lord,  and  civil  rulers  become  her  nursing  fathers  in  their  seve- 
ral independent  kingdoms  and  governments,1'  it  might  not  be  in- 
consistent with  such  a  prayer  to  acknowledge  the  power  of 
the  supreme  civil  legislature,  not  only  to  transfer  the  right  of 
patronage  from  private  individuals  to  the  whole  communicants 
of  congregations  willing  to  pay  a  fixed  adequate  compensation, 
but  even  to  enact  the  subdivision  of  parishes  and  the  erection  ol 
additional  schools  and  additional  churches.  But  even  admitting 
that  Parliament  has  the  power  to  a  fuller  extent  than  now  stated 
which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  only  a  question  of  civil 
rights,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  anti-patronage  petitioners,  even 
were  their  prayer  to  be  heard,  would  gain  nothing  unless  their 
object  be  to  induce  others  to  come  forward  with  new  measures 
of  Revolutionary  agitation. 

To  say  that  the  Parliament  has  the  power  to  enact  without 
the  Church,  but  not  within  the  Church ;  that  it  has  a  right  to 
rob  the  laity,  and  to  place  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
savours  much  of  the  spirit  of  Popery,  and  has  a  direct  tendency 
to  make  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  constitution  of 
our  National  Church,  suppose  that,  at  this  moment,  she  has  no 
power  of  acting  for  herself.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  our 
Church,  at  this  present  moment,  has  the  power  of  giving  to  the 
whole  people  a  choice  in  the  election  of  a  pastor  to  an  extent 
even  beyond  what  was  granted  them  in  1649. 

Whatever  may  be  the  right  of  private  individuals  to  present 
pastors  to  vacant  churches,  the  General  Assembly  may  so  frame 
its  laws,  that  the  veto  of  the  Church  shall  completely  nullify  the 
improper  interference  of  any  civil  power.  They  may  enact  that 
before  licencing  a  probationer  to  preach  the  gospel,  the  presby- 
tery shall  receive  an  obligatory  undertaking  not  to  accept  of  a  prr. 
sentation  unless  a  call,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  congregation,  can 
also  be  obtained.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  the  Assembly  may  also 
enact  that  two-thirds  of  the  parishioners,  being  in  full  commu- 
nion with  the  Church,  objecting  to  the  presentation  of  any  one 
to  be  their  minister,  shall,  without  any  cause  assigned,  be  held 
sufficient  for  stopping  induction,  If  the  Church  has  the  power 
to  extend  the  peoples'  privilege  to  the  extent  stated,  and  if  it  has 
hitherto  refused  to  do  so,  what  reason  is  there  to  expect  that 
the  clergy  would  be  more  liberal  if  the  right  of  patronage  was 
vested  solely  in  the  General  Assembly.  Even  viewing  human 
nature  in  the  most  favourable  aspect,  I  am  afraid  that,  unless 
the  whole  incumbents  of  the  National  Church  were  to  resign 
their  charges,  centuries  would  elapse  ere  the  right  of  electing  a 
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Copulation,  it  signitieth  little  whether  the  same  be  secured 
I >y  voluntary  contributions,  or  by  legal  endowments,  pro- 
vided InHtl  >ii</ou-i/i<'nt.<  t/tall  be  made  available  in  all  c<i?c* 
'a i\n  ]n'int't'i>li-  is  found  insufficient . 

pastor  would  be  conferred  on  every  communicant,  male  and  fe- 
male. 

'.\d  Reason  «f  dissent The  petitioners  appear  to  me  to  be 

"  the  blind  leading  the  blind."  Had  the  petitioners  entered  the 
ranks  of  tiie  Voluntaries,  and  petitioned  for  a  total  separation 
lietwixt  Church  and  State,  they  would  not  have  been  farther  off' 
the  road  on  which  they  profess  a  wish  to  travel  than  they  are  in 
their  present  movements.  The  path,  leading  to  the  defence  and 
purification  of  our  National  Church,  is  marked  by  active  endea- 
vours to  instil,  at  an  early  age,  correct,  religious,  and  moral 
principles,  in  the  rising  generation.  At  the  entrance  we  discovtr 
a  national  system  of  parochial  schools  on  a  scale  sufficiently  liberal, 
and  extensive.  As  we  proceed  a'ong,  we  meet  with  a  national 
system  of  home  missions  and  catechistical  churches;  and,  farther 
on,  wejinda  national  system  of  parochial  churches,  increasing  it* 
numbers  with  the  increase  oj  the  people. 

The  minister  of  every  parish  should  rigidly  adhere  to  the 
good  old  practice,  not  only  of  visiting  and  examining  the  public 
schools,  but  of  visiting  every  family  twice  a-year,  catechising  the 
younger  branches,  and,  if  need  be,  the  elder  branches,  and  ex- 
horting all  of  them  to  be  circumspect  and  exemplary  in  their 
walk  and  conversation.  Much  could  be  done  for  the  real  bene- 
fit of  the  people,  by  the  vigorous  exertions  of  a  diligent  and  ;i 
pains-taking  clergy,  and,  1  am  aware,  that  this  very  argument 
may  be  brought  forward  against  me,  that  the  whole  blame  of 
our  existing  clerical  lethargy  may  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
vile  system  of  patronage,  by  which  so  many  careless  and  indif- 
ferent pastors  have  been  thrust  upon  congregations.  This,  I 
admit,  to  be  a  state  of  the  case  much  to  be  lamented  ;  but  who 
are  to  blame  in  allowing  patrons  to  pervert  the  great  power  vested 
in  them — is  it  not  the  Church ?  And  if  the  Church  has  allotted 
private  patronage,  in  some  instances,  to  be  perverted,  what  reason 
have  we  to  conclude  that  it  will  not,  in  some  instances,  allow  cle- 
rical patronage  to  be  the  same?  Whatever  may  be  the  answer 
of  the  public  to  this  question,  surely  those  anti-patronage  clergy, 
who  are  aware  of  the  evils  of  the  existing  system,  will  not  pre- 
tend to  say,  that,  although  it  has  a  tendency  to  nourish  a  gene- 
ral clerical  lethargy,  it  will,  by  a  mere  transference  from  the  laitv 
to  the  clergy,  have  a  contrary  effect.  At  all  events,  they  must 
confess  that  the  Church  of  Scotland,  with  all  her  present  imper- 
fections, is  as  pure  as  any  other  church  upon  earth.  I  am,  per- 
haps, as  zealous  an  advocate  for  the  popular  election  of  pastors 
as  any  one  of  the  petitioning  agitators,  but,  until  1  can  see  mv 
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I  ndeed  it  would  have  been  well  for  the  interests  of  both 
parties,  had  all  the  quoad  sacra  churches  been  handed  over  to 
the  Free  Churchmen  at  the  time  of  the  Disruption.  Such  a 
procedure  would  have  taken  a  deadweight  oil'  the 


way  clearly,  I  cannot  join  in  their  train  ;  and,  more  especially, 
when  they  do  not  object  "to  do  evil  that  good  may  come;'* 
tor,  I  hesitate  not  to  aflirm,  that  whilst  an  interference  with  the 
rights  of  private  patrons  without  compensation  would  tend  to 
weaken  the  claim  of  the  National  Church  for  additional  sup- 
port, it  would  not,  in  the  smallest  degree,  add  to  the  power  or 
inclination  of  the  General  Assembly  to  extend  the  religious  elec- 
tive privilege  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  I  have  many 
more  reasons  of  dissent  which  I  wish  to  bring  forward  ;  but 
having  already  expressed  my  views  more  fully  than  I  at  first  in- 
tended, I  have  to  recommend  the  presenting  of  petitions  and 
overtures  to  the  General  Assembly,  as  the  only  direct  and  pro- 
per channel  through  which  every  communicant,  in  connection 
with  our  National  Church,  can  obtain  a  right  as  powerful  and 
beneficial,  as  if  the  right  of  electing  a  pastor  was  wholly  that  of 
the  people  —  R.  WATT. 

P.  S  —  The  following  nursery  story  deserves  the  attention  of 
all  sincere  friends  of  our  National  Church  :  —  "  There  were  two 
gentlemen  of  a  friendly  disposition,  who  agreed  to  travel  together 
to  foreign  countries  ;  and  none  could  agree  better  than  they  did 
for  some  weeks,  while  they  were  on  their  journey.  Being  on 
horseback,  they  came  to  a  place  where  the  road  parted,  and 
seemed  to  lead  two  opposite  ways  ;  they  made  no  doubt  but  one 
of  these  must  be  wrong;  but  unluckily  they  were  of  different 
opinions  ;  one  of  the  gentlemen  declared  for  the  right  hand  road, 
the  other  for  the  left,  at  length  they  grew  angry,  and  instead  of 
trying  whether  these  ways  led,  resolved  to  fight  each  other. 
Just  as  they  were  going  to  draw  their  swords,  a  countryman 
came  galloping  down  one  of  the  roads,  who,  when  they  applied 
to  him,  said  they  both  led  to  the  same  place  ;  but  still  they  said 
their  honour  was  concerned,  each  having  said  so  much  in  favour 
of  his  own  opinion.  On  this  the  countryman,  who  had  a  gun, 
placed  himself  at  the  opening  of  the  right  hand,  which  was  very 
narrow,  declaring  that  one  (and  one  only)  should  pass  that  way, 
while  the  other  might  proceed  to  the  left,  or  go  back,  as  he  liked 
best.  They  chose  different  ways  accordingly,  and  parted  still 
displeased  with  each  other.  He  that  chose  the  right  hand  was 
met  and  plundered,  after  much  fighting,  by  two  robbers.  He 
that  took  the  left  «ras  encountered  by  a  wild  beast,  that  tore 
turn  much,  but  which  he  killed  with  great  difficulty.  The  tra- 
vellers met  at  one  place  as  the  countryman  had  said  ;  and  now 
they  laid  aside  their  anger,  and  owned  that  they  were  in  the 
wrong  not  to  proceed  together,  which  might  have  prevented  the 
misfortunes  that  happened  to  both." 
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of  those  who  remained  in  the  Establishment ;  it  would  have 
conferred  a  benefit  on  those  who  left  the  Establishment ;  it 
would  have  proved  the  means  of  strengthening  that  brotherly 
love  which  ought  ever  to  be  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  ministers  of  the  Gospel.* 

'  QUOAD  SACRA  CHURCHES. 

Petition  on  this  subject  by  the  Free  Church  Synod  uf  Glasgow 
and  Ayr,  in  the  year  1848. 

"  Unto  the  Honourable,  the   Commons  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled, 

"  The  Petition  of  the  Free  Church  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr, 
humbly  sheweth, — 

"  That  the  Church  of  Scotland,  at  the  time  of  the  Disrup- 
tion, in  1843,  had  276  quoad  sacra  churches  belonging  to  it. 
Forty  of  these  churches  were  erected  upwards  of  twenty  years 
ago  by  means  of  a  Parliamentary  grant.  To  any  interest  in 
these,  the  members  of  the  Free  Church  prefer  no  claim.  Sixty- 
three  of  the  remaining  number  were  built  by  means  of  voluntary 
contributions,  during  the  course  of  a  period  of  sixty  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  year  1834,  and  until  that  date  were  chapels 
of  ease;  that  is,  places  of  worship,  whose  minister  had  no 
standing  in  any  Kirk-session,  Presbytery,  or  Synod,  or  in  the 
General  Assembly  :  that  the  chapel  of  ease  had  no  kirk-session  : 
that  admission  to,  or  exclusion  from,  the  ordinances  of  the 
Church,  were  not  in  the  power  of  its  minister  :  that  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  could  not  be  administered,  nor  the  people  of 
the  district  visited,  without  the  permission  and  authority  of  the 
minister  of  the  original  civil  parish.  In  regard  to  these  chapels 
of  ease,  the  members  of  the  Free  Church  prefer  no  claim.  The 
remaining  number  of  I  73  churches,  quoad  sacrn,  were  built  dur- 
ing the  period  from  the  year  1854  to  1838  or  1839,  and  at  a  cost 
of  about  £300,000;  which  sum  was  raised  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  the  people,  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
lamented  Dr  Chalmers. 

"  Your  petitioners  are  ready  to  prove  before  any  competent 
tribunal,  before  which  parole  evidence  can  be  taken,  that  these 
churches  were  erected  with  the  distinct  intention,  and,  in  mam 
cases,  expressed  stipulation,  that  they  were  to  be  parochial 
churches,  with  the  ministers  and  office-bearers,  having,  in  all 
respects,  the  rights  and  privileges  quoad  spiritualia,  of  those  o'f 
the  civil  parishes;  that  the  subscribers  had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Church  of  Scotland  bore  in  its  original  constitu- 
tion, and  by  constant  unchallenged  practice  from  the  Reforma- 
tion down  to  about  the  year  1840,  and  by  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment relating  to  Lady  Glenorchy's  Chapel,  and  that  usually 
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That  the  bitter  animosities  of  past  years  bo  forgot,  nm.-r 
bo  the  wish  of  every  true  patriot;  and  now  that  .1  cordial 
united  movement,  in  behalf  of  the  poor  and  needy,  is 
lately  requisite,  the  ministers  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  will. 
we  doubt  not,  ere  long,  appear  at  the  head  of  this  movement. 

called  Colquboun's  Act,  as  well  as  bv  the  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1834,  passed  into  a 
standing  law  of  the  Church,  had  the  full  right  to  erect  churches 
and  parishes  quoad  spiritualia,  and  that  otherwise  they  never 
would  have  subscribed  their  money  to  this  erection;  and  accor- 
dingly, no  sooner  did  the  Church  pass  the  Act  of  1834,  tlian,  in 
one  year,  sixty-three  Churches,  as  many  as  had  been  raised  in 
the  previous  100  years,  were  erected. 

"  Your  petitioners  are  therefore  clearly  of  opinion  that,  since 
it  has  been  decided  in  the  Civil  Courts,  at  the  instance  of 
Cunningham,  in  the  Stewarton  case,  himself  a  dissenter  from 
the  Established  Church,  (and  thus  disproving  the  allegation 
and  showing  it  was  no  party  within  the  Church  of  Scotland 
herself  that  desired  to  have  it  so  found,)  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  had  no  power  in  law  to  erect  such  parishes  ;  and  the 
Established  General  Assembly  of  1843  having  '  repudiated' the 
''Impel  Act  of  1834,  the  subscribers  have  a  right  in  equity  to  A 
share  or  interest  in  the  property  of  these  churches,  proportioned 
10  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions:  but  the  Established 
Church  has  not  only  refused  to  acknowledge  this  claim,  but  in 
every  variety  of  distressing  methods  allowed  by  the  forms  of  law, 
seized  these  churches,  even  when  they  could  not  occupy  them, 
have  refused  to  take  the  debts  attached  to  them,  and  rejected  a 
proposal  from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration,  for  an  equitable  ad- 
justment. 

"  Your  petitioners  solicit  the  interference  of  Parliament,  as 
without  this  they  have  no  hope  that  the  conflicting  claims  of 
parties  are  likely  to  be  otherwise  equitably  adjusted ;  but,  at  all 
events,  that  they  cannot  be  adjusted  without  protracted  and  ha- 
rassing litigation,  and  without  exposing  many  of  our  congrega- 
tions still  in  possession  of  their  churches  to  grievous  hardships 
and  pecuniary  loss — loss  additional  to  that  of  the  sums  expended 
in  the  erection  of  the  churches  in  question,  the  far  greater  por- 
tion of  which  was  subscribed  by  those  now  belonging  to  the  Fret 
Church. 

"  May  it,  therefore  please  your  Honourable  House  to  take 
the  premises  into  your  serious  consideration,  and  to  take  such 
steps  as  in  your  wisdom  may  seem  meet  to  bring  about  an  equit- 
able adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the  parties  interested  in  the 
erection  of  quoad  sacra  churches  in  Scotland. 

"  And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,"  &c.  &c. 
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and,  by  their  counsel  and  example,  convert  the  violent  storms 
of  political  ecclesiastical  agitation  into  the  more  agreeable 
warfare  of  contending,  ivho  shall  do  the  most  good  ?  But 
whilst  we  thus  augur  well  of  the  future,  and  trust  to  the 
/ealous  influence  and  exertion  of  faithful  clergymen  of  all 
•^ects  and  denominations,  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  from 
taking  a  retrospect  of  the  past.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
very  circumstance  of  ministers  having  of  late  years  been  so 
much  occupied  with  agitation  in  behalf  of  their  own  particu- 
lar seet  or  party,  has  been  the  very  means  of  causing  the 
interests  of  the  poor  and  needy  to  be  almost  altogether 
overlooked ! 

Prior  to  the  voluntary  and  anti-voluntary  controversy, 
and  up  to  the  termination  of  the  anti-patronage  crusade,  the 
dissenters  co-operated  heartily  with  the  established  clergy, 
tor  the  benefit  of  the  necessitous  poor,  and  in  their  disburs- 
ing charity,  were  always  regulated  by  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  parochial  system. 

The  voluntary  controversy  weakened,  and  the  disruption 
broke  up  the  bond  of  union  which  had,  for  ages,  proved  so 
beneficial  to  the  poor.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  attempting  to  ad- 
minister relief  to  the  poor  and  'needy,  our  parochial  boards, 
acting  under  the  superintendence  of  the  poor-law  commis- 
sioners, find  the  machine  of  the  poor-law  for  Scotland  un- 
workable, and  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  only  adequate 
mode  of  procuring  relief  for  the  wants  of  the  necessitous 
poor,  is  a  Union  of  the  whole  United  Kingdom.* 

*  THF  NEW  POOR-LAW. PUBLIC  MEETING  AT  DUNUEK. 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  20th  February  1848,  ;i  meeting 
ot  the  inhabitants  was  held  in  the  Hall,  Bell  Street,  Dundee,  in 
terms  of  a  requisition  to  the  Provost,  signed  by  upwards  of 
1000  individuals,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  various 
grievances  of  which  the  working  classes  complain  under  the 
operation  of  the  New  Poor-Law.  The  Provost-occupied  the 
chair.  William  Thorns,  Esq.,  strongly  advocated  the  abolish- 
ing entirely  the  Board  of  Supervision,  and  the  vesting  the 
Sheriff' with  full  power  to  determine  the  question  of  amount,  as 
riiso  that  the  assessment  for  the  poor  should  be  levied  uniforrulv 
over  the  different  counties  in  Scotland,  and  not  as  at  presenr 
parochially,  and  concluded  by  moving  the  following  resolution  ; 
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The  necessity  of  levying  a  poors'-rate,  by  "  Pnvrt   \ 
merit,'1  on  income  from  feus,  lands,  houses,  interest  of  money. 
and  all  yearly  revenues  from  realized  capital,  is  daily  becom 
me;  more  and  more  apparent. 

The  enormous  sums  yearly  expended  for  the  support  <>t 
the  poor  in  England  and  Ireland,  but,  more  particnlnrlu,  f/»- 
management  of  the  large  sitms  lately  contributed  for  the 
o/  the  distressed  in  tlie  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland. 
prove  the  propriety  and  justice  of  adopting  a  general  l'dir>'<-t 
assessment,"  throughout  the  whole  united  kingdom,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  infirm  and  aged  poor. 

The  facts  connected  with  the  measures  adopted  for  pro- 
curing relief  for  the  destitution  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands 
of  Scotland,  have,  in  a  not  over-enviable  way,  immortalized1 
the  memory  of  the  members  of  the  relief  committee,  but 
will,  ultimately,  prove  the  means  of  stimulating  the  inhabi- 
tants of  our  various  towns  and  burghs,  to  unite  in  demanding 
from  the  Legislature  an  amendment  of  the  recently-passed 
Scotch  Poor-Law  Act,  to  the  extent  of  a  uniform  nation'/! 
throughout  town  and  country. 


_  "  That  the  Assessment  for  the  Poor  under  the  present  Poor- 
Law  Act,  is  unjust  and  oppressive,  on  account  of  each  parish 
being  rated  by  itself,  thereby  causing  parishes  (which  are  the 
least  able)  to  contribute  most  for  the  support  of  the  poor  ; 
therefore  this  meeting  resolve  to  petition  the  Legislature  for  a 
more  extended  and  universal  system  of  assessment."  Another 
resolution  was  to  the  effect,  "  That  this  meeting  agree  that  no 
person  who  derives  his  income  from  manual  labour  shall  be  lia- 
able  for  poor-rates,  under  any  mode  whatever."  Robert  Somers, 
Ksq.,  from  Glasgow,  addressed  the  meeting  at  great  length  on 
the  impropriety  in  allowing  a  General  Board  of  "  Supervision" 
to  sit  in  Edinburgh,  with  closed  doors,  determining  on  questions. 
involving  the  lives  of  many  hundreds  of  the  most  helpless  in  so- 
cietv,  and  urged  upon  the  meeting  to  prepare  petitions  imme- 
diately to  Parliament  for  an  alteration  of  the  New  Poor-Law 
Act.  The  resolutions  were  all  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  a 
committee  instructed  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  their  grievances, 
and  transmit  it  to  the  Board  of  Supervision  ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time, to  forward  a  petition  to  Parliament  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  above  resolutions.  After  voting  thanks  to  the 
Provost  and  the  deputation  from  Glasgow,  the  meeting  sepa- 
rated. 


The  individuals  who  fill  the  Poor-Houses,  the  Hospitals' 
the  Houses  of  llefuge,  and  the  Infirmaries  in  our  large 
cities,  are,  generally,  from  the  country;  and  a  parochial 
town  residence  of  three  years,  far  less  of  five  years'  standing, 
i?,  in  Hioat  m,w>',  not  easily  obtainable.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
the  existing  poor-law  does  entitle  the  poor  and  needy  to  a 
temporary  relief  from  the  town's  parochial  board,  where  they 
have  been  only  for  a  short  time  residing ;  but  the  relief  thus 
advanced  must  be  refunded  to  said  town's  parochial  board  by 
the  parish  where  the  party  relieved  has  a  legal  claim  for 
support  on  account  of  a  previous  five  years'  residence. 

The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  and  fixing  such  residence, 
perplexes  the  mind,  and  wastes  the  time  of  our  town's  poor- 
inspectors:  hence,  in  the  course  of  their  perambulation.-, 
they  frequently  think  of  the  absurdity  of  wasting  time  in 
endless  investigations,  and  acknowledge  that  they  are,  prac- 
tf'-aUy,  engaged  in  acting  the  part  of  mere  school  boys 
playing  "Blind  Harry!" 

From  such  ridiculous  and  vexatious  mis-directed  labour, 
poors'  inspectors  ought  to  be  speedily  relieved,  and,  that  they 
may  be  relieved,  a  uniform  national  "  direct  assessment,"  for 
behoof  of  the  poor,  ought  to  be  promptly  brought  into  prac- 
tical operation. 

The  possessors  of  realized  capital,  whether  in  town  or 
country,  should  be  assessed  alike.  There  ought  to  be  no 
longer  a  man  paying  only  threepence  in  the  pound,  and  an- 
other paying  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  for  the  support  of 
the  poor.* 

*  A  summary  return  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  "  Population 
and  Poor-Rates,  has  been  presented  to  Parliament,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Sir  Robert  Ferguson,  a  return,  showing  the  population, 
the  annual  value  of  property  voted  to  the  poor-rate,  the  expen- 
diture for  the  relief  and  maintenance  of  the  poor,  the  rate  in  the 
pound  on  the  value  of  rated  property  of  such  expenditure,  the 
total  number  of  paupers  relieved,  including  casual  poor,  the 
proportion  per  cent,  to  the  population  of  persons  relieved,  and 
the  rate  per  head  of  the  expenditure  on  the  total  number  of 
paupers  relieved,  according  to  the  last  returns  in  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively.  The  items  stand 
tliui  :— For  England— population  in  1841,  15,906,741;  anniuil 
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By  the  property  tax  return  for  the  year  ending  A 
1843,  the  yearly  assessable  property  for  the  seven  Hitrhland 
••onnties,  Argylc,  Caithness,  Orkney  and  Shetland,  Perth, 
Ross,  Crotnarty,  Sutherland,  amounted  to  £1,328,000,  ex- 
clusive of  rents  for  deer,  grouse,  salmon,  &o.     In  the.-r  .-even 
counties,  the  total  amount  of  legal  and  voluntary  assessment 
tor  the  poor,  including  collections  at  the  church  d<H>r*.  was  only 
.£15,708,  or  a  fraction  less  than  threepence  in  the  pound. 
Taking  the  whole  counties  of  Scotland,  the  country  purishe.- 
on  an  average,  pay  only  about  fourponce  halfpenny  in  the 
pound  for  the  support  of  the  necessitous  poor,  whilst  ill. 
burghs  and  towns  pay  upwards  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound. 
The  present  assessment  for  the  poor  is  four  shillings  in  the 
pound  in  Paisley,  and  three  shillings  and  eightpence  in  the 
pound  in  the  Canongate  parish  of  Edinburgh. 

All  the  statistics  hitherto  advanced  in  connection  with  the 
poor,  are  only  an  approximation  to  actual  facts ;  but  they 
are  sufficient  to  show  that,  in  all  probability,  a  national 
"  direct  assessment"  of  eightpence  in  the  pound,  on  all  yearly 
incomes  from  territorial  property  and  realized  capital,  would 
be  an  adequate  provision  for  the  support  of  the  infirm  and 
aged  poor. 

That  a  national  "  direct  assessment"  is  the  best  mode  of 
raising  a  provision  for  the  poor,  is  now  generally  admitted 
by  the  parochial  boards  of  our  town  parishes. 

valuation  of  property,  £62.540,030  ;  expenditure  for  relief  of 
poor  in  1 845- 1 846,  "£4, 954,204  ;  rate  in  the  pound,  Is.  7ii  ; 
total  number  relieved,  1,3:50,557,  being  8-4  percen'.;  rate  per 
head  of  expenditure  on  total  number  relieved,  £3,  14s.  b{d. 
For  Scotland — population,  2,620,  l84;  annual  property  valua- 
tion, £9,320,784;  expenditure  for  relief  of  poor,  £295.232: 
rate  in  the  pound  of  experuHmre  for  relief,  7;M;  total  number  "t 
paupers  relieved,  96,326,  being  3  7  percent.;  rate  per  head  of 
expenditure  on  total  number  relieved,  £3,  Os.  92 H.  For 
Ireland — population  8,175,124;  annual  property  valuation. 
.t  1 3,204,234;  expenditure  for  relief  of  poor,  £<iL~>.  184  ;  r.ite  in 
rhe  pound  of  expenditure,  8d.  (This  calculation  is  made  on 
the  annual  value  of  123  Unions.)  Total  number  relieved. 
257,235,  being  3-1  per  cent.;  rate  per  head  of  expenditure  on 
total  number  relieved,  £1,  18s.  OJd. 
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So  early  as  the  9th  day  of  April  1847,   the   Parochial 
Board  of  the  city  parish,  Glasgow,  unanimously  resolved  in 
favour  of  applying  to  Parliament  for  an  '"Act  to  levy  a  >mi- 
I'orm  poor-rate  over  all  the  parishes  in  Scotland,  the  mot/-  of 
fifing  to  be  that  of  the  Income  and  Property  Tax,  with  anil 
"''•ations  and  improvements  which  that  mode  of  < 
'  tni<iht  l»'  tKwptible  of." 

That  all  incomes  from  trades  and  professions  are,  in  their 
•.(mount  and  duration,  very  precarious,  is  manifestly  obvious' 
and  on  that  account  they  are  entitled  to  be  exempted  from 
the  "  direct  assessment'1  for  the  poor. 

A  national  "direct  assessment''  for  behoof  of  the  poor 
should  be  limited  to  actual  annual  incomes  from  territorial 
property  and  realized  capital ;  and,  as  already  stated,  a  uni~ 
form  assessment  throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland} 
uf  eightpence  in  the  pound,  would  be  an  adequate  provision 
for  the  support  of  the  infirm  and  aged  poor,  to  the  extent  at 
U-u.-t  of  keeping  them  from  actual  misery. 

But  national  economy  requires  a  direct  assessment  not 
only  for  support  of  the  aged  and  infirm  poor,  but  also  for 
maintaining  a  National  System  of  Education,  securing  to  the 
working-classes  and  all  sects  of  the  community,  a  general 
and  a  particular  education  for  their  children. 

A  uniform  assessment  of  eightpence  in  the  pound  would  be 
an  adequate  provision  for  maintaining  a  national  system  of 
preparatory  schools  and  of  industrial  professional  seminaries. 

General  education  would  comprehend  religious  and  moral 
training,  and  be  altogether  under  the  management  of  tin5  n  - 
lidous  sect  or  party  with  which  children  were  by  parentage 
connected.  Hence  there  would  be  attached  to  the  churches 
of  all  denominations,  preparatory  schools,  with  food  and 
clothing  for  the  necessitous  children,  till  they  arrived  at  the 
age  of  seven  years. 

By  this  arrangement,  even  the  orphan  and  the  child  of 
the  poor,  and  of  the  dissipated,  would  partake  or  the  kind- 
ness and  of  the  care  experienced  in  a  family  watched  OV<T  l.\ 
a  mother's  solicitude  and  affection ;  and  at  the  age  of  seven 
years,  the  particular  or  profession:'!  education  would  com- 
mence. 
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Particular  professional  education  would  comprehend  .-ill 
that  is  requisite  for  preparing  to  till  the  secular  offices  of 
life,  and  would  be  carried  on  by  an  improved  mode  of  our 
existing  parochial  school  system. 

The  question  of  National  Education  being  still  unset  t  !••<!. 
1  republish,  with  a  few  alterations  and  additions,  my  contri- 
butions on  the  subject  which  appeared  in  the  /-VY.  >•/<//•<  Jour- 
nal of  January  1834. 


(iontributrd  by  Robert  Watt,  January  1834,  to  the  Fifeshire  Journal. 

NATIONAL    ECONOMY, 

By  an  Ancient  Court  of  Equity. 

RADICAL  CONSERVATIVES  versus  RADICAL  REVOLUTION! -iv 
In  Re  EDUCATION. 


PREAMBLE. 

TUK  public  mind  seems  to  be  recovering  from  the  intoxica- 
tion and  poison  with  which  the  shallow  and  absurd  theories 
of  a  few  half-witted  demagogues  had  almost  overset  it.  Our 
readers  must  often  have  been  struck  at  the  extreme  indiffe- 
rence and  ignorance  of  our  most  conspicuous  political  leaders, 
in  eveiy  thing  connected  with  the  requisite  essentials  for  con- 
stituting the  real  happiness  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
Those  senators,  of  whom  better  things  were  expected,  have 
in-en  so  completely  engrossed  with  their  own  favourite  vie\v> 
of  private  ambition,  that  they  have  practically  shown  to  the 
world  a  total  ignorance  of  those  matters  which  it  behoves 
every  wise  statesman  to  be  fully  acquainted  with.  Time  1m, 
removed,  the  veil  that  concealed  the  semblance  of  honesty, 
ind,  through  the  watchfulness  of  trustworthy  literary  senti- 
nels, we  have  obtained  a  view  of  public  affair.*,  during  the 
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Whig  and  Tory  win-tare,  more  accurate  and  comprehensive 
than  any  of  the  warriors  themselves  ever  possessed.  The 
actors  have  been  completely  unmasked.  The  secrets  of  Ca- 
binets have  been  fully  laid  open.  Tbe  private  objects  of  both 
parties  have  been  fully  exposed.  The  most  hidden  springs  of 
action  have  been  discovered,  and  we  now  find  no  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  the  truth,  llegardless  of  Whig  and  Tory  re- 
monstrance, we  throw  off  the  cumbersome  machinery  of  agent 
and  counsel,  and,  like  our  common  sense  friend  Lord  Mayor 
Laurie,  confront  the  parties  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  subject  of  dispute.  The  appellants  on  this  occasion  are 
Radical  Conservatives,  and  the  respondents  are  Radical  Re- 
volutionists. The  former  claim  the  right  to  manage  the 
household  affairs  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  latter,  consider- 
ing that  in  justice  the  right  ought  to  be  vested  in  them,  dis- 
pute the  said  claim.  We,  however,  have  no  hesitation  in 
passing  sentence  in  favour  of  Radical  Conservatives,  and  that 
every  individual  may  be  satisfied  with  the  candour  of  our  de- 
cision, we  shall  now  put  them  in  possession  of  the  principal 
grounds  upon  which  we  have  founded  our  judgment,  and 
which  may  be  all  comprised  in  "  the  religious  and  moral  edu- 
'•••tii»i  of  infants,  the  onlif  sure  foundation  of  a  salutary  re- 
form both  in  Church  and  State."  From  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon to  the  age  in  which  we  live,  the  enlightened  divine  and 
the  learned  Statesman  have  acknowledged  that  the  education 
of  a  child  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity. The  subject  has,  of  late,  engrossed  the  attention  of  our 
Legislature,  and  by  some  of  our  societies,  for  the  diffusion  of 
useful  knowledge,  it  has  had  its  advantages  clearly  demon- 
strated. 

The  portentous  aspect  of  our  ecclesiastical  and  political  ho- 
rizon has  caused  the  philanthropist  to  present  before  the 
public  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  the  great  and  inte- 
resting events  of  education ;  and  by  publicly  discussing  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  various  plans  for  communicating 
knowledge  to  children,  has  furnished  the  teachers  and  guar- 
dians of  youth  with  an  opportunity  of  co-operating  in  their 
'endeavours  to  disseminate,  throughout  Great  Britain,  the  ITU- 
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provements  which  are,  from  time  to  time,  made  in  the 
of  acquiring  knowledge. 

During  this  age  of  accumulating  wonders — this  age  which 
has,  beyond  controversy,  baffled  the  power  of  the  \\i-c  :uni 
the  prudent  to  reckon  upon ;  this  age  in  which  we  set-in  to 
have  arrived  at  the  grand  climax  of  clerical  wpineoeta,  and 
clerical  fanaticism, — of  aristocratic  tyranny,  and  democratic 
revolution  ;  even  in  the  midst  of  the  wreck  and  renovation 
of  surrounding  nations;  yea,  in  the  very  front  of  stalking 
infidelity  and  frantic  enthusiasm  ;  we  have  had  more  monu- 
ments raised  to  charity  in  our  Land  of  privilege  and  freedom, 
than  at  any  former  period.     We  have  our  societies  for  send- 
ing missionaries  and  Bibles  to  the  benighted  heathen.      \V.- 
have  our  societies  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.     We  have  our 
societies  for  the  suppression  of  vagrancy.     We  have  our  loan 
societies  and  our  temperance  societies.     We  have  societies  for 
improving  the  morals  of  our  female  servants;  and  societies 
for  feeding  and  clothing  the  destitute,  the  aged  and  infirm. 
We  have  numerous  endowments  for  the  purpose  of  education. 
We  have  subscription  schools  and  Sunday  schools.     In  fine, 
we  have  so  much  doing,  by  the  hand  of  charity,  to  improve 
the  morals  and  manners  of  the  age,  that  a  foreigner,  upon 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  whole,  naturally  concludes 
that  holiness  and  righteousness  are  about  to  be  perfected  in 
Great  Britain.     The  fair  prospect,  however,  when  minutely 
surveyed,  proves  only  a  chequered  scene  of  good  and  evil. 
Religious  aberations  and    political  faithlessness    everywhere 
prevail.     The  conduct  of  our  clergy  and  of  our  magisti 
in  too  many  instances,  do  little  honour  to  the  memory  of  thi  ir 
teachers.     The  one  class  have  been  prodigal  in  the  waste  of 
that  precious  time  which  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  public ;  and  the  other  class  have 
prodigal  in  the  waste  of  that  time  and  that  money  winch 
ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  alleviation  of  the  temjmr.-:! 
bufferings  of  the  human  race. 

Wherever  we  turn  our  eye,  we  discover,  on  the  one  ^ 
a  clerical  lethargy  and  a  dry  legal  morality  almost  eini'tyin» 
our   once  revered   and  crowded   churches,   and   implanting 
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self-righteousness  in  the  human  breast ;  we  discover,  on  tho 
other  side,  fanatical  ravings,  and  religious  (or  rather  sacrile- 
gious) juggling*  filling  our  churches,  but  deceiving  tho 
people  ;  spreading  wild,  delusive,  speculative  doctrines  every- 
where around  them ;  banishing  good  morals  from  amongst 
mankind,  and,  in  the  end,  supplanting  Christianity  by  infi- 
delity. And,  as  it  is  in  the  church,  so  it  is  in  the  senate : 
when  we  mark,  "  with  strict  inquiring  eye,"  the  movements 
of  statesmen,  we  discover  the  overgrown  abuses  of  those  in 
power,  by  natural  consequence,  thrusting  them  out  of  office; 
and  when  we  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  their  successors,  we 
find  that  power  is  not  easily  wielded  for  the  public's  weal, 
year  after  year,  court  intrigues,  party  animosities,  and  not  to 
be  numbered  immoralities,  assume  the  appearance  of  a  self- 
adjusting  reformation  ;  but  show  has  hitherto  passed  for  sub- 
stance, and  a  reformed  Parliament  has  turned  out  to  be 
rather  a  change  of  men  than  a  change  of  measures.  There- 
tore,  that  those  careless  pastors,  who  are  known  by  the  appel- 
lation of  mere  followers  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  may  bo 
stimulated  to  watchful  diligence,  and  that  our  zeal  without 
knowledge  pastors,  may  be  induced  to  lead  their  flocks  unto 
wholesome  pasturage  and  pure  water ;  that  our  political 
reformists  and  anti-reformists  may  be  guided  by  the  counsels 
of  wise  statesmen  of  former  ages,  wisdom,  whose  authority 
can  never  be  set  aside  on  the  plea  of  desuetude,  calls  upon 
us  to  discard  the  long  prevalent  absurd  practice  of  attempt- 
ing to  make  men  holy  .and  good  members  of  society,  only 
:ifter  their  habits  have  become  vitiated,  their  honesty  tainted, 
and  their  rectitude  a  mere  name.  And,  whether  we  look  at 
homo  or  abroad,  at  Churchman  or  Dissenter,  at  Tory  or 
Whig,  we  discover  enough  to  convince  us  that  it  is  now  hloh 
time  to  look  out  for  a  complete  plan  of  salutary  reformation, 
and  to  be  guided  by  that  All-perfect  code  of  legislation  hand- 
ed down  to  us  by  the  Divine  Lawgiver  Himself.  Godliness, 
or  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  must  be  the  ground-work,  tint 
ruperstructuro,  and  the  building,  and  all  who  sincerely  wi>h 
the  goodly  edifice  to  be  speedily  put  together  ought,  without 
a  single  moment's  dvlay,  ti>  '•<>.- mnrncv  doing  something  to- 
wards it. 
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PART  FIRST. 

GENERAL   EDUCATION. 

OR 


Schools  for  the  Religious  and  Moral  Edu<-<i- 
tion  of  Children  under  the  age  of  Seven  Years,  —  the 
only  sure  foundation  of  a  Salutary  Reform  in  Chnr<-ti 
and  State. 

The  General  Education  of  the  young  and  rising  generation, 
has,  for  more  than  three  centuries,  been  acknowledged,  in 
Scotland  at  least,  to  be  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance  ; 
—  it  is  that  which  has,  with  great  propriety,  been  termed  the 
foundation  of  future  communities,  and  the  commencement  of 
all  good  government  ;  —  it  is  that  which  lias  a  direct  tendency 
to  make  mankind  happy,  both  here  and  hereafter  ;  —  in  fine, 
it  is  that  which  teaches  all  mankind  both  religion  and  mora- 
lity. The  principles  and  advantages  of  an  established  system 
of  general  education  was  so  fully  appreciated  by  Mr.  \Vi.-l.- 
ster,  one  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  a  Congress  held  at 
Massachussets,  so  far  back  as  the  year  1821,  that  he  strik- 
ingly pourtrayed  them  in  the  following  language  :  — 

"  For  the  purpose  of  public  instruction,  we  hold  every  man  sub- 
ject to  taxation  in  proportion  to  his  property  ;  and  we  look  not  to 
the  question  whether  he  himself  have  or  have  not  children  to  be  bene- 
fitted  by  the  education  for  which  he  pays;—  we  regard  it  as  a  wise 
and  liberal  system  of  police,  by  which  property  and  life,  and  the 
peace  of  society  are  secured.  We  seek  to  prevent,  in  some  measure, 
the  extension  of  the  penal  code,  by  inspiring  a  salutary  and  conser- 
vative principle  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge  at  an  early  age.  Wr 
hope  to  excite  a  feeling  of  respectability  and  a  sense  of  character,  by 
enlarging  the  capacities,  and  increasing  the  sphere  of  intellectual  en- 
joyment. By  general  instruction  we  seek,  as  far  as  possible,  to  pu- 
rify the  moral  atmosphere,  to  keep  good  sentiments  uppermost,  and 
to  turn  the  strong  current  of  feeling  and  opinion,  as  well  as  the  cen« 
.sure*  of  the  law,  and  the  denunciations  of  religion,  against  immora- 
rality  and  crime.  We  hope  for  a  security  beyond  the  law  and  above 
the  law,  in  the  prevalence  of  enlightened  and  lull  -principled  moral 
sentiment.  We  hope  to  continue  and  prolong  the  time,  when  in  the 
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villages  and  farm-houses  of  New  England,  there  may  be  undisturbed 
sleep  within  unbarred  doors.  Knowing  that  our  Government  rests 
directly  on  the  public  will,  that  we  may  preserve  it,  we  endeavour  in 
give  a  safe  and  proper  direction  to  that  public  will.  We  do  not  in- 
deed expect  all  men  to  be  philosophers,  or  statesmen  ;  but  we  confi- 
dently trust,  and  our  expectation  of  the  duration  of  our  system  of 
government  rests  upon  that  trust,  that  by  the  diffusion  of  general 
knowledge,  and  good  and  virtuous  sentiments,  the  political  fabric- 
may  be  secure,  as  well  against  open  violence  and  overthrow,  a* 
against  the  slow  but  sure  undermining  of  licentiousness.  We  rejoice 
that  every  man  in  this  community  may  call  all  property  his  own.  so 
far  as  he  has  occasion  for  it  to  furnish  for  himself  and  his  children 
the  blessings  of  religious  instruction,  and  the  elements  of  knowledge. 
This  celestial,  and  this  earthly  light  he  is  entitled  to  by  the  funda- 
mental laws.  It  is  every  poor  man's  undoubted  birthright, — it  is  hi* 
solace  in  life, — and  it  may  well  be  his  consolation  in  death,  that  his 
country  stands  plighted  to  all  its  citizens,  to  protect  his  children  from 
ignorance,  barbarism,  and  vice." 

The  wisdom  of  making  the  whole  of  a  general  education 
consist  in  training  up  the  young  in  habits  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality, has  long  been  rendered  manifest  by  the  fate  of  nations : 
as  any  nation  has  attended  to,  or  neglected  such  a  practice, 
that  nation  has  been  marked  for  its  wisdom  or  its  tolly,  its 
virtue  or  its  vice,  its  refinement  or  barbarity. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  the  business  of  education  should 
commence  from  the  moment  a  child  is  capable  of  sensation, 
and  that  females  are  the  almost  exclusive  instructors  at  this 
early  stage,  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  it  is  the  indispens- 
able duty  of  every  mother  to  qualify  herself,  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit,  for  the  education  of  her  children  in 
this  very  interesting  and  important  period  of  their  lives. 
Even  in  the  cradle,  a  skilful  vigilance  may  do  much  towards 
the  formation  of  the  future  character.  "  When  we  observe 
(says  Miss  Hamilton)  hoiv  ineffectually,  throughout  all  ages, 
wisdom  has  laboured,  by  her  instructive  lessons,  to  restrain 
the  passions,  ivhich  in  infancy  might  have  been  subdued  ,- 
to  awaken  the  affections,  which  in  infancy  might  have  been 
cherished ;  and  to  invigorate  those  intellectual  energi*-.*. 
i"/ii>-h  ought  in  infancy  to  have  been  exercised  ;  it  will  not 
»eem  hyperbolical  to  assert,  that  if  mothers  were  universally 
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tl  :<ance  of  thenc  import' n,t  •  /«'' 

would  do  more  toivurdx  th<  progressive  improvement  of  tlt> 
human  race,  than  alt  the  discoveries  of  science,  ai«l  '/•• 
•hf.s  of  philosophy" 

That  the  religious  and  moral  education  of  iniiinN.  niu>t  l>e 
the  fouiulation  of  a  thorough  reformation,  was  discovered  \>\ 
Pestalozzi  from  practical  observations  : — "  When  he  saw  in 
the  French  Revolution  all  those  trammels  removed  which  he 
had  considered  as  the  causes  of  human  degradation,  and  still 
found  the  emancipated  slave,  instead  of  rising  in  t'. 
moral  worth,  as  he  had  anticipated,  on  the  contrary  combin- 
ing the  vices  of  his  tyrant  with  those  of  his  former  condition  ; 
when  lie  saw  human  nature  in  this  pretended  self-regenera- 
tion, more  inhuman,  more  brutal  than  ever  ;  when  he  saw  in 
his  own  country  the  greater  number  of  those  who  had  born 
ilu:  zealous  advocates  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  trampling 
these  rights  under  foot,  as  soon  as  the  power  had  passed  into 
their  own  hands,  and  substituting  the  violence  of  lawlessness 
iind  personal  despotism  to  that  of  misrule  und  corporate  mo- 
nopoly, then  the  scales  fell  from  his  eyes.  He  then  learned 
the  great  truth,  that  in  the  absence  of  all  external  impedi- 
ments, man  is  even  less,  than  under  their  pressure,  disposed 
to  seek  his  own  moral  and  intellectual  improvement ; — he  saw 
that  there  are  greater  obstacles  to  be  overcome  than  thoM- 
created  by  the  necessities  of  the  earth,  and  the  fetters  of  loda] 
life ;  and  his  mind  gradually  arrived  at  the  important  con- 
clusion, that  the  amelioration  of  outward  circumstances  will 
be  the  eft'ect,  but  never  can  be  the  means  of  mental  and 
moral  improvement ; — that  the  whole  future  diameter  and 
conduct  of  the  child  will  be  the  effect  of  impressions  made  on 
the  mind  by  nursery  discipline." 

But  without  enlarging  on  the  subject  of  nursery  education, 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  first  throe  years  of  every  child's  lili» 
should  be  attended  to  by  its  own  parents,  or  those  who-.- 
sound  and  healthy  constitution  may  impart  vigour  to  their 
charge, — whose  calm  and  patient  temper  may  bear  \sith  the 
wants  and  cries  of  the  little  ones, — whose  conscientious  inte- 
grity may  make  up  for  maternal  affection ;  and  from  v 
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language  and  manner?,  good  and  becoming  habits  alone  can 
ta  contracted.  But  whilst  I  hasten  over  the  portion  of  gene- 
ral education  which  belongs  to  the  nursery,  I  must  enter 
more  fully  into  detail  respecting  that  portion  which  belongs 
to  preparatory,  or  Infant  Schools.  '  And  I  would  observe, 
that  by  a  national  establishment  of  preparatory  schools  for 
teaching  the  elements  of  general  education,  we  would  secure. 
1st,  the  most  expeditious  plan ;  2nd,  the  most  natural  plan  ; 
;md  3d,  the  most  effectual  plan  of  a  thorough  reformation. 

1st,  It  is  proposed  to  show  that  a  National  Establishment 
for  teaching  religion  and  morality  is  the  most  expedition* 
plan  for  making  all  mankind  good  members  of  society.  Al- 
though much  can  be  taught  and  learned  in  our  schools,  and 
in  our  colleges,  and  in  our  churches,  yet  in  a  national  point 
of  view,  it  is  to  the  establishment  of  preparatory  schools  thru 
we  must  look  for  the  full  commencement  of  a  thorough  refor- 
mation. Doubtless,  by  instructing  and  admonishing  grown 
up  persons,  we  may  restrain  them  from  what  is  evil,  and  en- 
courage them  to  what  is  good  ;  but  it  is  by  training  up  our 
youth  in  habits  of  religion  and  morality  from  their  very  in- 
fancy that  we  can  give  them  a  natural  tendency  to  love  all 
that  is  good.  Infants  have,  therefore,  as  much  right  to  have- 
good  principles  and  habits  implanted  in  them,  as  they  have  to 
have  their  lives  preserved;  and  if  parents  neglect  to  givo 
proper  education  to  their  children,  it  is  then  the  bounden 
duty  of  all  whose  circumstances  admit  of  it,  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  institutions  intended  to  make  amends 
for  the  deficiencies  of  parents.  But  whilst  many  admit  tlio 
necessity  of  providing  a  good  education  for  the  children  of 
those  parents  who  are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  educatu 
them,  and  acknowledge  that  commencing  to  teach  children  in 
their  years  of  infancy  is  the  earliest,  yet  they  will  not  ac- 
knowledge that  it  is  the  most  expeditious  plan  of  affecting  a 
thorough  reformation.  Some  people  boldly  assert  that  edu- 
cation of  children  at  a  very  early  age  has  rather  a  tendency  to 
ivtard  than  expedite  the  reformation  of  mankind. 

Not  to  mention  those  parents  who  rear  up  a  race  of  child- 
ren to  be  pests  to  themselves,  and  burdens  on  society  ;  not  to 
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mention  those  parents  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
rand-  themselves,  and  who  spend  their  lives  in  works  of 
wickedness; — there  are  many  parents  belonging  to  both  tin- 
middle  and  higher  ranks  of  society  who  aver,  that  it  is  only 
brow-beating  and  cramping  a  child's  genius  to  send  him  to 
school  earlier  than  at  the  ago  of  six  or  seven  years.  In  sup- 
port of  this  doctrine,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  them  to 
refer  to  matters  of  fact.  Selecting  particular  cases,  with  na- 
tural and  incidental  extremes  altogether  in  their  favour,  they 
draw  comparisons  between  the  progress  of  one  child  sent  tu 
school  at  seven  years  of  age,  and  the  progress  of  another  child 
sent  to  school  at  three  years  of  age. 

But  such  comparisons  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject ; 
for  even  admitting  that  the  commencement  of  education  at  a 
late  age,  has,  in  some  instances,  proved  more  successful  than 
the  commencement  of  education  at  an  early  age  has,  in  som  • 
other  instances,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows  from  hence  that 
what  happens  in  one  or  two  solitary  cases  will  happen  in  all 
oases.  On  the  contrary,  suoh  cases  are  rare,  and  are  ea«ik 
accounted  for,  not  merely  in  the  greater  natural  capacity  of' 
the  one  child,  and  the  lesser  natural  capacity  of  the  other 
(•hild ;  but  also  in  the  greater  judiciousness  and  diligence  of 
the  one  teacher,  and  the  lesser  judiciousness  and  diligence  of 
the  other  teacher;  therefore  the  reasoning  of  the  opponent- 
to  the  education  of  infant?, — so  very  far  from  showing  thai 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the  general  establishment  of  prepa- 
ratory schools, — shows  the  very  reverse. 

There  are  some  children  so  wild  and  savage  by  nature,  that 
they  discover  at  a  very  early  age  the  greatest  forwardneM  t" 
do  every  thing  that  is  bad,  and  the  greatest  backwarchn- 
do  any  one  thing  that  is  good  ;  such  children  may  indeed  !••• 
viewed  as  almost  desperate  ones  ;  but  even  these,  we  are  war- 
ranted to  conclude,  are  not  altogether  beyond  the  grn-- 
God,  and  the  influence  of  an  early  religious  and  moral  rdin-a- 
tion. 

The  more  perverse  children  are  by  nature,  thr  more  IK-IK - 
tit  will  they  receive  by  being  early  trained  up  in  the  righ' 
path.  An  early  correction  of  bad  propensities,  and  a 
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tinual  opportunity  of  seeing  a  good  example,  tend  powerfully 
to  produce  a  salutary  influence ;  and  though  God  may,  at 
times,  permit  prodigiously  monstrous  children  to  appear  upon 
earth,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  awful  depravity  and 
corruption  of  human  nature,  and  showing  the  necessity  of  di- 
vine grace,  such  children,  it  is  to  be  /toped,  are  few  in  num- 
ber ;  and  even  these,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  are  not 
absolutely  and  irrecoverably  prejudiced  against  goodness.  To 
suppose  the  contrary,  would  be  nothing  less  than  to  believe  it 
possible,  that  there  are  some  infants  so  heavily  loaded  with 
original  guilt,  as  to  be  for  ever  lost,  even  at  their  very  birth ! 

But  such  a  doctrine  would  furnish  an  unanswerable  objec- 
tion to  the  divine  justice  and  mercy, — wou'd  make  mankind 
mere  machines  instead  of  free  agents, — would  not  only  sup- 
press the  means  employed  for  educating  infants,  but  would 
completely  shut  up  all  our  schools  and  all  our  churches. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  a  child  on  being  capable  of  act- 
ing cannot  discover  right  from  wrong,  and  that,  if  left  to  it- 
self, it  may  do  ill  as  readily  as  good  ;  but  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  it  could  not,  by  early  and  proper  training,  be 
made  to  do  good.  On  the  contrary,  both  reason  and  ex- 
perience declare,  that  all  tempers  and  dispositions  may  be 
made  subject  to  a  timely  and  well-managed  education. 

Infancy  is  the  season  of  life  when  the  thoughts  and  action* 
may  be  easily  turned  in  any  direction.  The  power  of  imita- 
tion is  then  great,  and  the  inclination  to  be  active  is  irresisti- 
ble ;  therefore,  when  a  natural  inclination  to  do  srood  is  dis- 

7  a 

covered  in  any  infant,  the  time  and  attention  of  that  infant 
should  be  occupied  with,  and  directed  to  amusements  and  in- 
structions suited  to  the  bent  of  its  own  natural  dispositions. 
But,  when  a  natural  inclination  to  do  evil  is  discovered  in 
any  infant,  the  time  and  attention  of  that  infant  should  be 
occupied  with,  and  directed  to,  amusements  and  instructions 
calculated  to  alter  the  inherent  bent  of  its  own  natural  dispo- 
sitions. Through  the  instrumentality  of  love,  much  may  be 
done,  even  beneficially,  with  a  crooked  and  perverse  temper  ; 
and  where  preparatory  schools  are  properly  managed,  even 
the  most  perverse  and  wicked  natural  dispositions  are  com- 


pletely  subdued,  and  infants  are  placed  in  the  way  they  .-houM 
go,  oro  they  have  found  time  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  th* 
way  in  which  they  .should  not  go.  Hence  it  is  that  a  child 
three  years  of  age  travels  more  rapidly  in  the  paths  of  reli- 
gion and  morality,  than  the  child  seven  years  of  •£•  >ln,-~. 
who,  for  the  first  time,  enters  the  same  paths.  It  is  no  un- 
common tiling  to  meet  with  children  in  preparatory  schools 
only  three  or  four  years  old,  farther  advanced  in  true  reli- 
gious and  moral  knowledge,  than  children  of  ten  or  twolvu 
years  of  age  are,  who  have  only  been  sent  to  school  at  six 
years  of  age.  But  the  religious  and  moral  education  of  in- 
fants is  not  only  the  most  expeditious  plan  of  affecting  a  thor- 
ough reformation  ;  it  is  also, 

2nd,  The  most  natural  plan. 

The  Scottish  system  of  Parochial  Schools,  is  the  best  and  tin- 
most  natural  plan  that  has  hitherto  been  established  in  any  na- 
tion; and  were  there  annexed  to  each  parish  school*  an  establish- 
ment for  the  religious  and  moral  education  of  all  children, 
whether  poor  or  rich,  between  the  age  of  three  and  - 
years,  Scotland  would  furnish  a  safe  model  for  England  and 
Ireland,  and  secure  for  the  British  empire,  during  future 
ages,  a  pre-eminence  over  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Scotland  has  long  furnished  an  example  of  training  up  the 
young;  but  other  nations  now  begin  to  vie  with  her ;  and,  in 
this  educational  contest,  it  is  every  where  apparent,  that  thr 
most  natural  way  of  effecting  a  thorough  reformation  is  to 
train  up  infants  in  the  paths  of  religion  and  morality.  This 
was  the  grand  view  of  education  taken  by  Pestalozzi. 

•'  He  was  deeply  convinced  that  pauperism  and  vice,   so  far  from 
being  counteracted  by  extensive  relief  funds,  and  strict  police 
Mirr-,  received,  on  the  contrary,  an  additional    stimulus  and  new 
nourishment  from  institutions  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  thesr 
evils  are  necessary,  and  that  all  the  state   can   do  is   to   bring   them 

*  May  1848 — The  occurrences  which  have  taken  place  between 
this  date  and  January  1834,  tenrl  to  *how  the  propriety  of  a  National 
Establishment  of  Preparatory  Schools  annexed  to  the  churches  of  all 
•sects  of  Christians  ;  hence  these  schools  would  be  appropriately  de- 
nominated National  Sessional  Preparatory  Schools  for  the  religious 
and  moral  education  of  children  under  seven  years  of  age. 
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within  the  bound*  and  forms  of  a  regular  system.  He  felt  that  the 
improvement  of  the  lower  orders  required  an  internal  stimulus  to  be 
awakened  in  their  own  breast ;  that  no  correction  would  make  them 
good,  and  no  support  happy,  unless  there  were  a  determination  on 
their  part  to  be  good  and  happy,  He  saw,  moreover,  that  even 
<uch  a  determination  could  be  of  no  avail,  unless  they  had  it  in  their 
power  to  rise  from  the  low  condition  to  which  they  had  sunk  ;  and 
he  turned,  therefore,  towards  education  with  a  view  not  only  to  give 
them  that  mental  and  moral  cultivation  which  he  expected  would 
produce  in  them  a  tendency  to  good,  but  also  to  lead  them  to  acquire 
those  practical  abilities  and  industrious  habits,  by  which  they  would 
be  enabled  to  keep  themselves  in  a  situation  favourable  to  their  im- 
provement. His  object  was  to  show,  not  how  the  State  might  pro- 
vide for  the  poor  and  correct  them,  but  how  it  might  enable  the 
poor  to  provide  for  and  correct  themselves.  He  wanted  to  establish 
the  fact,  that  by  taking  the  evil  at  the  root,  an  easy  and  infallible 
remedy  was  at  hand;  he  wanted,  moreover,  to  gain  for  himself  that 
practical  knowledge  of  the  means  to  be  employed  for  the  attainment 
of  his  purpose,  which  at  the  hand  of  experience  alone  he  could  hope 
to  find." 

In  Switzerland,  the  rulers  and  teachers  of  the  people  were 
buried  in  deep  slumber,  and  amused  themselves  with  vain 
dreams  of  the  approaching  return  of  a  golden  age  ;  but  Pes- 
talozzi,  who  lived  among  the  people,  and  sought  their  ac- 
quaintance with  eager  benevolence, 

"  Saw  the  degradation  to  which  they  were  fast  descending,  and 
he  resolved,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  stem  the  torrent  by  endeavour- 
ing to  place  national  education  upon  a  more  internal  and  solid  basis 
He  wished  to  purify  the  affections,  which  he  saw  depraved  into  low 
propensities, — to  substitute  intelligence  and  true  knowledge  in  the 
place  of  cunning  and  ignorant  routine,  and  to  restore  to  the  word  of 
faith,  which  had  been  perverted  into  a  dead  creed,  its  original  influ- 
ence upon  mankind,  by  receiving  the  child,  not  only  as  a  child  of 
man,  but  also  as  a  child  of  God,  destined  to  be  restored  to  perfect 
happiness." 

Animated  with  the  same  spirit,  and  entertaining  equally 
sound  views  of  the  true  nature  of  a  genuine  national  reform, 
a  few  of  the  wise  and  the  prudent  have  commenced  the  train- 
ing up  of  babes  and  of  sucklings  in  the  knowledge  of  all  that 
is  good.  Although  I,  as  an  individual,  am  decidedly  of  opin- 
ion that  Government  ought  to  establish  throughout  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  a  complete  system  of  local  prepara- 
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tory  schools  for  the  religious  and  moral  education  of  infant-. 
and  that   these  preparatory  schools   should   he  annrxi 
schools  for  the  education  ot  children  who  have  exceeded  tlu-ir 
seventh  year,  yet  I  do  not  at  present  intend  to  invest i^i'- 
whether  it  belongs  to  Government  or  the  public  to  establish 
a  regular  system  of  religious  and   moral  education  for  all 
Children  from  three  to  seven  years  of  age,  in  every  town  and 
in  every  parish  throughout  the  empire ; — all  that  I  wish  to 
illustrate  is,  that  such  a  system  is  the  most  natural  one  for 
effecting  a  thorough  reform. 

The  only  education  worth  possessing  is  that  which  te:i< 
the  way  to  happiness,  both  in  time  and  through  eternity. 
And  this  is  a  work  which  can  neither  be  begun  too  early,  nor 
conducted  with  too  much  simplicity  and  care.  The  know- 
ledge necessary  is  so  plain  and  simple,  that  it  may  be  easily 
acquired,  even  by  babes ;  indeed,  to  make  it  available  to  any 
one,  it  must  be  received  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child.  It  is 
a  very  mistaken  notion  to  suppose  that  the  instructions  of  re- 
ligion and  morality  are  above  the  capacity  of  children  from 
three  to  seven  years  of  age,  and  that  they  are  altogether  un- 
lit to  command  the  attention  and  secure  the  affection  of  the 
infant  mind.  Quintillian,  Locke,  Lancaster,  Pestalozzi. 
Jactatot,  Trimmer,  Wilderspin,  Pillans,  and  Simpson  have 
all  agreed  that  the  memory  and  judgment  should  be  aided  by 
the  senses,  and  that  words  and  rules  are  much  easier  learned 
and  understood  by  being  accompanied  with  the  objects  they 
are  meant  to  express.  And  if  so,  are  not  the  short  but  com- 
prehensive lessons  of  religion  and  morality  every  where  ac- 
companied with  objects,  by  which  the  teachers  of  infants  may 
deeply  impress  upon  the  innocent  mind,  useful  lessons,  without 
souring  the  temper  by  attempting  to  instruct  solely  by  books. 

The  faculties  of  sense  are  ever  much  more  easily  operated 

upon  in  infancy  than  the  faculties  of  mind;  indeed,  the  very 

first  thing  obvious  to  a  child  is  what  is  sensible;  therefore,  is 

xit  not  the  most  natural  way  of  communicating'  knowledge  to 

'•hildren  to  do  it  through  the  medium  of  the  sen-- 

Thn  child  who  is   OIK-CHI  rayed   to  amuse    him«>lf  in   in.'iking    »<H>|« 
jinj  in*tru'iicnts      in  -lupin;,',  drawing,  [mutiny,  and  liuilJinj.',  r\i-r- 
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himself. according  to  the  natural,  mechanical,  and  physical  bent 
of  his  genius,  and  from  the  things  that  are  seen,  soon  begins  to  infer 
the  existence  of  an  Un»een,  All-wise,  All-powerful  Being  !  The  ris- 
ing and  setting  sun — the  arched,  expansive  heavens — the  productive 
earth — the  foaming  ocean,  and  the  meandering  rivulet, — are  not  un- 
heeded, even  by  a  child  two  years  of  age.  The  return  of  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  by  their  regular  succession,  and  rich 
variety,  early  attract  the  attention,  and  deeply  impress  on  the  mint! 
of  every  child,  a  thousand  associations  exactly  in  unison  with  each  of 
the  seasons,  and  all  of  them  tending  to  generate  admiration  and  Icr.  • 
of  their  Creator. 

From  the  works  of  creation,  children  rapidly  proceed  to  the  won- 
ders of  providence  ;  from  the  goodness  of  God  to  the  unworthiness 
of  man  ;  from  the  depravity  of  human  nature  to  the  redemption  that 
is  in  Jesus ;  and  from  this  transient  world  to  the  world  that  is 
eternal. 

Children  soon  discover  that  pain  and  sickness,  disease  and  death 
every  where  surround  them  ; — scarcely  are  they  able  to  speak,  when 
we  find  them  asking  their  parents  or  guardians,  if  they  also  will  die  '•! 
Thus  the  history  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  disobedience  of  these  our 
first  parents  being  the  cause  of  all  the  maladies  to  which  mankind  are 
born  heirs,  naturally  becomes  a  subject  of  deep  interest  even  to  in- 
fants ;  and  not  only  accounts,  in  a  satisfactory  way,  for  the  various 
trials  and  sufferings  of  the  human  race,  but  leads  to  an  inquiry  why 
God  permits  good  men  to  die  as  well  as  bad  ?  why  he  punishes  the 
righteous  as  well  as  the  wicked  ? 

In  this  simple  but  natural  way,  infants  are  brought  to  a  fitness  for 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  grand  display  of  God's  justice  and 
mercy,  in  punishing  sin  but  saving  the  sinner.  Being  informed  that 
the  obedience  of  God's  only  Son  made  up  for  mankind  more  than 
they  lost  by  the  disobedience  of  Adam  and  Eve,  they  both  love  and 
admire  that  Friend  who  suffered  and  died  that  they  might  live.  Thus 
they  are  all  anxiety  to  be  able  to  read  the  New  Testament,  because  if 
will  tell  them  all  about  Christ,  and  all  that  he  has  done  for  them. 
They  now  delight  to  become  acquainted  with  such  Books  as  Mrs. 
Trimmer's  Histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  through 
the  aid  of  the  accompanying  prints,  they  easily  acquire  an  understand- 
ing of  what  they  read.  Indeed,  the  general  establishment  of  prepa- 
ratory schools  for  teaching  the  elements  of  religion  and  morality  in 
an  easy  and  agreeable  manner,  is  the  most  natural  plan  for  securing 
universal  holiness  and  integrity. 

It  is  true  that  infants  are  much  puzzled  and  annoyed  in 
committing  to  memory  a  long  string  of,  to  them,  unmeaning 
word? ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  infants  find  no  difficulty  in 
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committing  to  memory  and  understanding  these  words, 
they  are  accompanied  with  a  figure  or  drawing  of  the  things 
they  are  meant  to  express.  The  truth  of  this  has  been  again 
and  again  proven,  by  actual  experiment,  and  the  preparatory 
schools  already  in  exsitence,  give  every  individual  ample  op- 
portunity of  ascertaining  for  themselves  how  easily  infants 
are  learned,  when  furnished  with  objects  as  well  as  words. 
The  present  generation  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those 
pains-taking  naturalists  and  mechanics  who  have  already 
paved  the  way  for  the  education  of  infants,  and  furnished  pre- 
paratory museums  and  libraries  with  objects  and  lessons,  well 
calculated  both  to  amuse  and  instruct. 

The  child  who  will  not  pay  the  smallest  attention  to  numerous  en- 
deavours to  make  him  join  letters  into  syllables,  and  syllables  into 
words,  is  no  sooner  presented  with  living  and  real  objects,  or 
with  prints  and  drawings  of  these  objects,  than  he  readily 
looks  at  and  carefully  examines  them ;  and  instead  of  being 
puzzled  and  annoyed,  he  is  both  amused  and  delighted.  Thus  it  is 
that  infants  may  not  only  be  kept  out  of  harm's  way,  but  be  even 
usefully  employed  in  their  very  amusements,  and  by  the  pleasing 
manner  in  which  their  attention  is  secured,  they  become  accustomed 
to  industrious  habits,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  that  minute  research 
and  accurate  observation,  which  will  prevent  them  from  being  conta- 
minated by  the  influence  of  bad  example  during  the  whole  of  their 
life. 

But  the  religious  and  moral  education  of  infants  is  not  only 
the  most  expeditious  and  the  most  natural  plan  of  a  tho- 
rough reformation ;  it  is  also, 

3d,  The  most  effectual  plan. 

When  a  building  has  begun  to  decay,  and  extensive  re- 
pairs must  from  time  to  time  be  made  to  keep  up  the  totter- 
ing fabric,  the  worldly  wiseman,  instead  of  making  extensive 
expensive  alterations,  or  attempting  to  new-model  the  rude 
constructed  ancestral  tenement ;  on  the  contrary,  only  patches 
it  up  so  long  as  it  is  advantageous  to  keep  it  in  a  habitable  con- 
dition, resolving  rather  to  lay  out  five  or  ten  thousand 
pounds  in  rearing  up,  from  the  very  foundation,  a  com- 
modious dwelling,  than  expend  five  or  ten  hundred 
pounds  in  propping  up  an  old  shattered  mansion,  about  to  be 
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•tumbled  into   ruins  upon  every  returning  blast  of  the  wind 
and  the  rain. 

But  the  short-sighted  penurious  man  does  not  act  so  wise- 
K  ;  he  repairs  with  a  niggardly  hand,  for  a  temporary  saving 
of  a  few  hundred  pounds ;  he  is  frequently,  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod, forced  to  lay  out  thousands,  and  to  expend  in  keeping 
up  an  old  uncomfortable  dwelling,  ten  times  the  sum  that 
would  have  built  a  new  and  commodious  mansion.  Do  we 
not  all  see  and  applaud  the  judicious  expenditure  of  the 
worldly  wiseman,  and  see  and  condemn  the  injudicious  sav- 
ing of  the  short-sighted  penurious  man  ?  We  do,  indeed, 
in  common-place  things,  readily  see  and  applaud  well-timed 
prudent  liberality,  and  as  readily  see  and  condemn  ill-timed 
imprudent  penuriousness  ;  but,  strange  to  tell,  in  those  things 
which  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  we  neither  see  and 
applaud,  nor  see  and  condemn,  the  conduct  of  men  acting 
parts  alike  widely  different. 

To  effect  a  thorough  reformation,  some  look  to  the  repair- 
ing of  our  Senate  Houses,  and  some  to  the  repairing  of  ovr 
Courts  of  Justice ;  some  look  to  the  repairing  of  our 
churches  by  an  extension  of  national  endowments  ;  and 
xome  to  the  repairing  of  our  churches  by  an  extension  of  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  people  ;  some  look  to  the  re- 
pairing of  our  Town  Councils,  and  some  to  the  repairing 
of  our  Jails  and  Houses  of  Correction  ;  but  the  whole  of 
these  resemble  the  short-sighted  penurious  man.  OTT 
senators,  our  laivycrs,  our  clergy,  our  churches  supported 
by  endowments,  and  our  churches  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions;  our  magistrates,  our  jailors,  our  keepers  of 
houses  of  discipline  and  hard  labour,  are  all  of  them 
useful  and  necessary  for  patching  up  and  keeping  toge- 
ther the  weather-beaten  shattered  building  of  the  great 
body  politic;  but  they  can  never  make  the  building  per- 
fect or  its  foundations  sure.  They  all  foolishly  aim-  at 
the  making  of  mankind  good  and  useful  members  of  socie- 
ty, only  after  they  have  been  undermined  by  the  torrents  of 
<fissrpation,and  shaken  by  the  blasts  of  intrigue,  per jurti. 
and  fraud.  They  all  foolishly  attempt  to  turn  the  old  mo n 
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<>f  sin  ///.*••  a  •••  w  ni-ii,  •  •/'  rigi 

nigh  .-/"•///,  and  his  emaciated  body  is  a>«>nt  t<> 
into  the  grave.     In  fine,  all  their  endeavours  to 
'iiiiuiKjyt   us,   that  righteousness  luhich   ct<tlt,lh   a 

c'/i,  a  t<><>  late.     Their  conduct  w  so  absuni,  tlmt  it. 
•  nly  be  equalled  by  the  folly  of  the  builder  who  ?/•••</-/ 
•  itf.,,,j-t   to  build  in  the   air,  or  to  put   up   th> 
t/i>  walls  were  finished,  or  the  foundation-stone  laid. 

The  religious  and  moral  education  of  children  is  the  only 
effectual  and  economical  mode  of  effecting  a  thorough  refor- 
mation, and  they  only  who  aid  in  the  attempt  to  establish 
throughout  the  whole  nation  preparatory  schools  for  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  education  of  children  under  seven  years  of 
age,  are  true,  and  wise,  and  prudent  reformers.  Those  who 
secure  a  religious  and  moral  education  to  infants,  are,  indeed, 
the  architects  of  a  new  and  goodly  building ;  they  draw  tin- 
plan,  lay  the  foundation,  polish  and  preserve  the  materials 
which  alone  can  make  righteousness  a  sure  dwelling  in  our 
land. 

Do  we  admit  that  mankind  are  ever  most  apt  to  perform 
the  actions  they  have  been  longest  accustomed  to  ?  If  we  do, 
we  must  also  admit  that  the  most  effectual  way  of  making  all 
mankind  perform  good  actions,  is  the  accustoming  them  n> 
good  actions,  even  from  the  very  cradle. 

Custom  is  a  trust-worthy  guardian,  a  principle  v. 
power  is  only  inferior  to  nature  ;  and  hence,  by  commencing 
it  in  infancy,  it  may  be  made  to  supplant  even  nature  itself. 
The  Cretians  were  so  deeply  alive  to  the  power  of  custom, 
that  they  considered  praying  the  gods  to  engage  any  one  in 
some  good  custom  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings ;  and  pray- 
ing the  gods  to  engage  any  one  in  some  bad  custom  as  one  <>i 
the  greatest  curses.  Day  after  day  affords  manifest  proofs 
that  although  nature  be  inclined  to  evil  actions,  yet,  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  contrary  custom,  nature  is  supplanted,  and 
the  inclination  tends  to  good  actions.  But  of  all  the  inclina- 
tions of  nature,  those  of  a  moral  kind  are  the  most  suscepti- 
ble of  being  guided  by  custom,  and  what  is  education  but  the 
implanting  of  customs;  what  is  the  establishing  of  prepar 
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the  guaranteeing  tliat  they  shall  be  accustomed  to  a  holy  and 
virtuous  life,  ere  impiety  and  vice  have  been  rooted  and  con- 
firmed in  them. 

Whatever  may  be  the  plans,  and  whatever  may  be  the  ex- 
•  i Turns  made  for  reforming  the  many  and  great  abuses  which 
both  in  our  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs,  they  are  all  of 
trifling  avail  when  compared  with  the  religious  and  moral 
education  of  babes.  The  training  up  of  infants  in  the  way 
they  should  go  is,  indeed,  the  only  timely  and  compendious 
mode  of  securing  a  salutary  reformation.  Unless  good  prin- 
ciples be  instilled  into  the  infant  mind,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  vice,  and  to  ensure  the  growth  of  vir- 
tue. Sermons  and  laws  are  but  late  reformers,  their  very 
'•xistence  implies  the  omission  of  timely  care  ;  therefore,  since 
lessons  for  training  up  infants  in  good  customs  are  the  most 
effectual  remedies  against  the  sway  of  iniquity,  is  it  not  self- 
evident  that  the  proper  education  of  infants  is  the  most  effec- 
tual plan  for  effecting  throughout  all  mankind  a  through 
reformation  ? 

One  generation  passeth  and  another  cometh  ;  infants  are 
soon  to  fill  up  the  places  in  society  which  we  now  occupy  ; 
and  according  as  we  now  accustom  them  to  food  or  to  bad 
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habits,  they  will  prove  a  public  blessing  or  a  public  curse. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Legislature,  then,  should  be  the 
national  establishment  of  preparatory  or  infant  schools. 
Where  parents  are  both  alive  and  inclined  to  accustom  their 
little  ones  to  good  customs,  the  Legislature  has  only  to  direct 
rion  to  such  publications  as  point  out  the  most  successful 
systems  of  nursery  discipline.  The  first  three  years  of  a 
<-hild's  life  should  be  regulated  by  the  training  of  a  wise  and 
affectionate  mother ;  and  even  the  next  three  years,  where 
Circumstances  will  admit,  should,  with  the  aid  of  a  female 
assistant,  be  regulated  by  the  same  training ;  but  to  the  chil- 
dren of  parents  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  national  prepara- 
tory schools  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  But  still  more 
particularly  it  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  procure  a  ivli- 
iml  moral  education  for  the  infants  of  parents  wlio  can 
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m»t,  and  "parents  who  cannot  afford,  to  procure  a  good  e<: 
tion  for  their  children,  from  three  to  five  or  six  years  of  age ; 
and,  above  all,  it  is  an  indispensable  duty  to  procure  tin 
>aim>  inestimable  blessing  for  those  children  whose  parents 
are  dead.  Whilst  orphans,  and  the  children  of  poor  but 
sober  and  pious  parents,  should  engross  much  of  the  care 
<>t'  preparatory  teachers,  the  infants  of  poor  but  intemperate 
and  profligate  parents  should  not  be  forgot. 

The  more  debauched,  ignorant,  and  profane  the  father  i>. 
the  greater  is  the  call  upon  every  Christian  to  train  up  the 
infant  son  in  the  paths  of  sobriety,  knowledge,  and  piety. 
The  more  vicious  and  worthless  the  mother  is,  the  greater  is 
the  r;all  upon  every  Christian  to  rescue  the  infant  daughter 
from  the  ruinous  influences  of  unhallowed  contaminations.  A 
good  education  is  the  birth-right  of  every  child  ;  it  ill  becomes 
those,  then,  who  have  inherited  a  good  education,  to  be  scru- 
pulous in  bestowing  it  upon  the  children  of  those  who  are  not 
so  highly  favoured. 

Shall  we,  then,  who  profess  to  fully  appreciate  the  value  of 
education, — continue  to  pass  by  children  in  every  parish,  in 
every  village,  in  every  town,  in  every  lane  and  corner  of  the 
street,  and  although  we  find  them  accustomed  to  pernicious 
habits,  unfeelingly  allow  them  to  continue  in  those  habits  till 
they  become  murderers,  thieves,  and  robbers;  the  pests  of  all 
good  society,  and  the  destroyers  of  their  own  immortal 
souls!  * 

*  REFORMATION  OF  JUVENILE  OFFENDERS — From  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Philanthropic  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Ju- 
venile Offenders,  in  St  George's  Fields,  Southwark,  it  appears  that, 
•'  out  of  the  200,000  offences  that  every  year  occupy  the  attention  of 
our  courts  of  justice,  one-tenth,  or  nearly  20,000,  are  committed  by 
children,  and  one- fourth,  or  nearly  50,000,  by  youthful  transgres- 
sor* under  twenty  years  of  age.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  tboutands 
of  young,  ignorant,  and  helpless  beings,  who  might  be  trained  to  [»• 
benefactors  and  blessings  to  their  country,  are  left  to  become  its 
rnrse.  It  is  felt  that  no  system  is  ?o  costly,  none  so  wasteful,  as  the 
present  plan  of  sending  the  childish  criminal,  time  after  time,  to  pri- 
«on — thui  leading  him  step  by  step  to  graduate  in  crime,  till  he  be- 
comes at  length  a  confirmed  and  convicted  felon,  a  burden  for  year* 
or  for  life  upon  his  country.'1 
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Parents  and  guardians,  friends  and  kinsfolk,  must  I  speak 
to  you  of  the  lamentable  ignorance  which  every  where  per- 
vades our  own  highly-favoured  nation  ?  Must  I  tell  you  ot' 
the  many  thousands  who  have  never  been  accustomed  to  good 
habits  themselves,  and  who  are  altogether  incapable  of  accus- 
toming their  own  children  to  good  habits  ?  Must  I  point 
out  the  abodes  of  miscreants  dwelling  in  loathsome  habita- 
tions, where  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  or  heard,  but  what 
would  offend  your  eye  and  insult  your  ear  ?  Must  I  show  to 
you  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
grave,  with  tottering  limbs  conveying  home  their  daily  plun- 
der, with  palsied  hand,  exhibiting  the  ill-gotten  store  to  their 
grandchildren,  with  quivering  lips  instructing  babes  in  the  arts 
of  thieving,  and,  by  coaxing  and  threatening,  exciting  the 
little  ones  to  vie  with  one  another  in  cheating,  stealing,  and 
telling  lies  ?  In  fine,  must  I  open  up  before  you  the  flood- 
gates of  human  depravity  ?  Must  I  rekte  to  you  in  length- 
ened detail  the  nefarious  transactions  of  the  perfidious  old 
man,  and  describe,  with  minute  accuracy,  the  vicious  habits  of 
the  young  dissimulator  ? 

Know  you  not  that  there  are  parents  who  would  rather 
accustom  their  infants  to  bad  than  good  actions  ?  Know  you 
not  that  there  are  regular  gangs  of  little  urchins  trained  up  in 
habits  of  systematic  thieving,  ere  they  have  arrived  at  the 
age  of  five  years  ?  Most  of  you,  perhaps,  feel  disposed  to 
admit  that  such  lamentable  scenes  of  depravity  are  to  be 
found  in  the  receptacles  of  abomination  in  some  of  our  large 
and  populous  cities ;  but  surely  you  do  not  believe  that  the 
habits  of  the  young  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood  are  one- 
reuth  part  so  bad  as  they  really  are !  And  yet,  methinks, 
you  cannot  always  have  your  eyes  shut  and  your  ears  stopped, 
and  that  when  you  discover  children  three  or  four  years  of  age 
wandering  about  in  the  fields  and  in  the  streets,  contaminat- 
ing one  another,  you  cannot  be  altogether  ignorant  that  there 
are  many  parents  who,  if  they  do  not  train  up  their  children 
to  cheat,  lie,  and  steal,  care  not  about  training  them  up  to 
fear,  love,  and  obey  God !  Shall  all  this  pass  unheeded  as  it 
has  done  in  past  ages ;  shall  we  say  that  it  cannot  be  helped. 
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or.  i  hat  the  evil  is  not  s>o  bad  as  to  call  lor  such 
reformation  as  that  proposed  in  the  general  establishment  ••!' 
local  schools  for  training  up  infants  in  the  paths  of  religion 
;md  morality  ?  Are  we  sensible  of  the  bad  effects  of  a  vicious 
:md  neglected  education,  and  of  the  good  effects  of  a  virtuous 
and  timely  education ;  and  shall  we  continue  to  allow  young 
miscreants  to  grow  up  in  deeds  of  villany  ?  Whilst  the  pre- 
sent and  eternal  interest  of  numerous  infants  are  totally  ne- 
glected by  their  parents  and  relatives  ;  whilst  the  perishing 
condition  of  these  little  ones  loudly  calls  upon  us  to  come  to 
rheir  aid,  shall  we  lend  a  deaf  ear  to  their  call  ?  shall  we 
allow  them  to  perish,  and  justify  our  own  hard-hearted  con- 
duct by  a  rehearsal  of  our  other  good  deeds  ?  I  hope  not ! 
To  all  who  withhold  their  support  from  preparatory  schools, 
I  would  call  to  remembrance  the  council  of  our  Heavenly 
Teacher, — "  Suffer  little  children  and  forbid  them  not  to 
come  unto  me."  Early  piety  and  early  rectitude  are  the 
most  valuable  gifts  that  can  possibly  be  bestowed  on  children, 
"ad  these  are  gifts  which  may  be  easily  conferred  on  all. 

The  education  of  cliildren  at  an  early  age,  and  a  national 
establishment  of  sessional  preparatory  schools  for  that  express 
purpose,  may,  hitherto,  have  been  but  little  thought  of;  but 
whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  going  to  schools  where  in- 
fants are  in  proper  training,  will  soon  discover  the  inestimaibU 
benefits  there  enjoyed ;  will  soon  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  future  benefits  secured  to  the  whole  human  race,  by  giv- 
ing to  infants  an  early  education. 

National  Economy  would  draught  aicay  from  our  large 
towns  all  orphans,  and  a/so  all  the  children  of  worthless  uiid 
dissipated  parents.  These  little  outcasts  we  would  locate 
in  rural  cottages,  under  the  superintendence  of  carefully- 
selected  industrious  day-labourers  and  handicraft  tradesmen, 
— thereby  rendering  prisons  for  juvenile  delinquents,  and 
rugged  schools  for  neglected  babes,  altogether  unnecessary. 

The  life  of  man  has  been  with  great  propriety  compare* I 
to  a  building,  of  which  infancy  is  the  foundation  ;  this  Jbunda- 
t.ion  has  not  hitherto  received  that  consideration  and  support 
from  the  public  at  large,  which  its  paramount  important 
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wands  ;  thiM-elbre,  oui1  first  duty  is  to  use  every  exertion  to 
-'•euro  a  good  general  education  ;  that  is,  a  religious  and  moral 
education  to  all  children  under  seven  years  of  age.  But  our 
labours  must  not  end  here,  we  must  also  exert  ourselves  to 
the  best  possible  particular  or  professional  education.* 


*  DR.  CHALMERS  ON  THE  EDUCATION  QUESTION. 
(.From  the  Morning  Chronicle.') 

The  last  words  of  so  earnest  a  social  reformer  and  Christian  phi- 
lanthropist as  the  late  venerable  Thomas  Chalmers,  on  such  a  ques- 
tion as  that  of  the  education  of  the  people,  will  be  generally  felt, 
even  by  those  least  disposed  to  sympathise  with  the  writer's  theolo- 
gical or  ecclesiastical  tendencies,  to  carry  with  them  a  certain  tone  of 
authority.  A  long  life  busily  spent  in  faithful  endeavours  to  master, 
both  theoretically  and  practically,  the  most  arduous  problems  of  so- 
c-ial  improvement,  constitutes  a  title  to  a  respectful  hearing,  which 
all  thoughtful  men,  of  whatever  party  or  opinion,  will  be  prompt  to 
recognise.  To  none  of  us  can  it  be  uninteresting  or  unprofitable  to 
learn  the  final  result  to  which  the  reflection  and  experience  of  a  life- 
time conducted  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Chalmers  with  respect  to  one  of 
the  most  tangled  questions  of  the  age. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  Dr.  Chalmers's  practical  conclusions  on 
the  subject  of  State  assistance  to  popular  education  were  substan- 
tially identical  with  those  to  which  other  liberal-minded  thinkers  of 
various  sects  and  parties  have  been  gradually  conducted,  and  which 
we  have  so  often  lamented  that  the  present  Government  lacked  the 
wisdom  and  courage  to  adopt  as  the  basis  of  their  educational  efforts. 
With  respect  to  certain  theories  by  which  this  distinguished  ecclesi- 
astic accompanied  and  qualified  his  practical  recommendations,  we 
are  not  otherwise  concerned  to  notice  this  portion  of  the  document 
before  us,  than  as  indicating  the  perfect  compatibility  of  an  uncom- 
promising religious  sincerity  with  practical  good  sense  and  tolerance  . 
Dr.  Chalmers  thought,  it  seems,  very  much  as  Sir  Robert  Inglis 
thinks,  on  the  subject  of  the  ideal  "best"  in  national  education  ; 
only,  as  he  knew  the  realisation  of  his  ideal  to  be,  in  point  of  fact,  H 
sheer  impossibility,  he  was  prepared  to  contend  heartily  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  "  next  best."  Without  surrendering  a  particle  of  his 
peculiar  theological  sentiments  or  ecclesiastical  preferences,  Dr. 
Chalmers  was  ready  to  meet  his  fellow  citizens,  of  all  parties  ami 
opinions,  on  the  broad  and  common  ground  of  a  liberal  secular  edu- 
cation of  the  people.  Had  our  statesmen,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  session,  thought  somewhat  less  of  their  "  overwhelming 
difficulties,"  and  a  good  deal  more  of  the  inherent  power  of  their  own 
ju«t  ind  enlightened  principles  to  boar  down  any  factious  or  fanatical 
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But  before  entering  on  this  portion  of  our  educational 
rion  of  National  Economy,  the  mysterious  arrangements  of 
Providence  call  upon  us  to  pause  a  little  and  take  counsel  to- 
gether.    We  are  brought  to  a  stage  in  our  journey  when.- 

opposition,  they  would,  it  appears,  have  had  the  energetic  support 
of  the  religious  leader  of  the  Scottish  people.  Dr.  Chalmers  would 
have  been  found  side  by  side  with  Dr.  Hook  and  Dr.  Vaughan,  in 
the  advocacy  of  that  "large  and  comprehensive  measure"  which  our 
rulers  would  have  been  delighted  to  introduce,  but  for  the  imaginary 
"  lion  in  the  way."  It  is,  of  course,  superfluous  for  us  to  say  how 
decidedly  we  dissent  from  the  theory  intimated  in  the  first  sentence 
of  the  following  paragraph  ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Chalmers 
was  too  wise  and  earnest  a  man  to  let  an  impracticable  theory  ob- 
struct the  course  of  a  great  social  reform  : — 

"  It  were  the  best  state  of  things,  that  we  had  a  Parliament  suffi- 
ciently theological  to  discriminate  between  the  right  and  wrong  in 
religion,  and  to  encourage  or  endow  accordingly.  But  failing  this, 
it  seems  to  us  the  next  best  thing,  that  in  any  public  measure  for 
helping  on  the  education  of  the  people,  Government  were  to  abstain 
from  introducing  the  element  of  religion  at  all  into  their  part  of  the 
scheme ;  and  this  not  because  they  held  the  matter  to  be  insignifi- 
cant— the  contrary  might  be  strongly  expressed  in  the  preamble  of 
their  act;  but  on  the  ground  that,  in  the  present  divided  state  of  the 
Christian  world,  they  would  take  no  cognisance  of,  just  because  they 
would  attempt  no  control  over,  the  religion  of  applicants  for  aid, 
leaving  this  matter  entirely  to  the  parties  who  had  to  do  with  the 
erection  and  management  of  the  schools  which  they  had  been  called 
upon  to  assist.  A  grant  by  the  State  upon  this  footing  might  be  re- 
garded as  being  appropriately  and  exclusively  the  expression 'of  their 
value  for  a  good  secular  education." 

So  that  this  eminent  Christian  divine  and  philanthropist  comes, 
after  all,  very  much  to  the  same  conclusion,  on  a  question  of  practi- 
cal social  improvement,  with  our  Liberal  and  "  latitiulinarian"  poli- 
ticians. That  which  all  approve,  in  which  all  are  interested,  and  by 
which  all  would  be  benefited,  Dr.  Chalmers  would  accomplish  by 
the  collective  forces  of  society,  as  embodied  in  the  State — leaving  to 
"  Christian  and  philanthropic  zeal"  a  clear  field  for  those  other  and 
higher  achievements  to  which  the  State  is  visibly  incompetent.  With 
all  his  theological  rigidity  and  devoted  religious  earnestness,  Dr. 
Chalmers  could  see  no  more  offence  to  Christianity  and  the  Church 
in  secular  education  without  catechisms,  than  in  sanitary  or  conunei  - 
rial  reform  without  catechisms.  He  could  discern  no  religious  or 
ethical  obligation  to  make  one  description  of  social  improvement, 
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we  may  repose  ourselves  after  the  fatigues  of  our  wandering  ; 
where  we  may  lay  aside  our  anger,  and,  having  overcome 
many  difficulties  and  escaped  many  dangers,  may  acknow- 
ledge that  we  are  all  liable  to  err ;  that  past  experience  hath 

more  than  another,  conditional  on  the  adjustment  of  our  differences 
of  theological  opinion.  "  As  there  seems  no  reason,"  he  adds, 
"  why,  because  of  these  unresolved  differences,  a  public  measure  for 
the  health  of  all — for  the  recreation  of  all — for  the  economic  ad- 
vancement of  all — should  be  held  in  abeyance,  there  seems  as  little 
reason  why,  Because  of  these  differences,  a  public  measure  for  rais- 
ing the  general  intelligence  of  all  should  be  held  in  abeyance." 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  last  contribution  of  the  great  Scottish 
ecclesiastic  to  the  cause  of  social  progress,  without  the  painful  re- 
flection again  and  again  recurring,  How  much  has  been  lost  by  OUL- 
Liberal  Government  for  want  of  faith  in  their  own  sound  principles, 
and  courage  to  brave  difficulties  and  bear  down  opposition  !  The 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  when  he  made  that  melancholy  speech  of  the 
5th  of  February  1847,  had  probably  not  the  remotest  conception  that 
so  sturdidly  orthodox  a  divine  as  Dr.  Chalmers  would  have  been 
among  the  first  to  support  that  "  large  and  comprehensive  measure" 
of  unsectarian  education,  which  we  have  now  seen  regretfully  ad- 
journed to  an  indefinite  futurity.  Yet,  as  it  turns  out,  Dr.  Chal- 
mers's fervid  religious  zeal  had  brought  him  to  substantially  the 
same  conclusion  with  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's  calm  philoso- 
phical judgment ;  and  the  eloquent  theological  teacher  and  eccle- 
siastical agitator  would  have  been  found  on  the  Marquis's  side  in 
the  conflict  which  an  over-calculating  prudence  dreaded  to  provoke. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Dr.  Chalmers  was  only  one  of  many 
whom  an  earnest  desire  for  social  improvement,  and  a  perception 
of  the  conditions  with  which  our  religious  and  ecclesiastical  differ- 
ences surround  all  educational  legislation,  had  predisposed  to  deal 
with  any  large  and  comprehensive  plan  of  education  in  a  large  and 
comprehensive  spirit.  It  is  truly  deplorable  to  think  of  the  noble 
opportunity  that  has  been  frittered  away  by  our  statesmen,  simply  for 
leant  of  believing  that  society  is  capable  of  learning  by  experience, 
and  that  the  events  and  discussions  of  years  have  had  their  natural 
effect  on  public  opinion.  There  is  something  novel  in  the  spectacle 
of  Liberal  politicians  timidly  lagging  in  the  rear  of  orthodox  theolo- 
gians, and  not  daring  to  propose  what  the  latter  are  eager  to  sup- 
port. It  is  singularly  unfortunate  that  the  most  enlightened  public- 
men  of  the  age  should  see  more  and  more  "  difficulties"  in  the  way 
of  giving  effect  to  their  own  deliberate  convictions,  just  as  our  eccle- 
siastics were  becoming  less  and  loss  disposed  to  see  any  difficulties 
whatever. 
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us  that  in  many  things  we  must  all  "  ayree  to  dijft 
and  even  acknowledge  that  either  the  road  of  private  patron- 
age, or  the  road  of  popular  election,  will  lead  to  the  purifii-a- 
rion  and  defence  of  the  National  Church ;  that  Churcho  MIJI- 
]>orted  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people,  und 
<  'hurches  supported  by  legal  endowments,  may  very  bein  fi- 
nally co-exist. 

The  harmonious  co-existence  of  a  voluntary  supported,  an>i 
a  legal  supported  Clergy,  would  do  more  for  the  permanent 
welfare  of  a  community  than  "  tongue  can  tell,  or  /"  n 
write ;"  and  we  must  here  take  leave  to  remind  our  Cl«  •>••><> 
of  this  very  important  truth. 

They  have  lately  had  enough  of  discord  from  the  platform 
und  the  bar,  and  what  hath  all  availed  ?  To  be  sure  Clergy 
exhibiting  in  their  own  person  an  example  of  intolerance,  in- 
stead of  forbearance,  teaches  us  a  lesson  of  humility  !  Clergy 
expending  much  money  in  litigation,  instead  of  adjusting  l»y 
amicable  arbitration,  teaches  us  to  keep  in  mind  that  "  /'/  /\ 
not  in  man  that  walfceth  to  direct  his  steps." 

We,  as  National  Economists,  wish  to  consult  the  unbiassed 
sentiments  of  a  large  portion  of  all  classes  of  society,  and,  in 
accordance  with  these  sentiments,  we  would  wish  to  reooilate 
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the  whole  future  workings  of  Parochial  Economy.  We  would, 
acting  upon  the  recommendation  once  given  by  Dr.  Chalmers, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  "assign  to  every 
Clergyman,"  be  he  a  voluntary  or  an  established  Clergyman, 
"  a  small  manageable  number  of  people  in  a  small  district  in 
which  he  can  operate;"  we  would  "  be  content  with  doing  a 
little  work  at  a  time,  and  with  doing  it  properly." 

We  would  restrict  Clergy  of  all  denominations  from  wan- 
dering beyond  the  sphere  of  their  duty, — to  the  extent  of 
not  being  more  laborious  in  the  locality  set  apart  for  others, 
than  that  set  apart  for  themselves, — to  the  extent  of  not  1><  m- 
more  abroad  than  at  home, — to  the  extent  of  not  appt-arin^ 
ot'tener  upon  the  platform  than  in  their  own  pulpit.  VNV 
would  recommend  the  Clergy  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  <>! 

the  Satirist. 
Beware,  above  all  things,  of  scattering  your  resources  over  the 


whole  globe.  If  you  have  some  three  or  four  hundred  millions  of  the 
heathen  in  the  world,  and  you  can  only  send  five  hundred  clergymen 
(with  New  Testaments  to  scatter)  among  them,  beware  of  confiding 
the  three  or  four  hundred  millions  to  those  five  hundred  clergymen. 
Take  Spitalfields,  or  Manchester,  or  Sheffield,  or  the  filthy  places  of 
Liverpool,  and  give  to  a  division  of  each  place  a  clergyman  ;  give  him 
a  home  parish  in  which  he  can  operate,  and  not  a  foreign  island.  Be 
content  with  doing  a  little  at  a  time,  and  doing  it  properly ;  namely, 
convert  St.  Giles"  to  true  Christianity,  to  temperance  and  cleanliness, 
and  let  Timbuctoo,  for  the  time,  take  care  of  itself." 

And  this  is  the  advice  of  Punch  to  the  pilgrims  of  Exeter  Hall. 

In  accordance  with  this  clerical  piece-working  arrangement, 
we  would  limit  the  sphere  of  each  Clergyman's  duty  to  a 
specified  locality ;  and,  /'/*  granting  sites  for  Schools  and 
Churches,  we  would  invariably  be  guided  by  the  wants  of  the 
locality,  not  by  the  number  of  signatures  at  any  petition. 

With  such  restriction  and  such  toleration  we  would  sanction 
an  assessment  for  all  infirm  and  aged  persons,  to  the  extent  of 
keeping  them  from  actual  starvation  ;  beyond  that,  we  would 
trust  to  the  various  kirk  sessions  for  procuring  additional  sup- 
port to  the  more  deserving  poor  connected  with  their  own 
congregation.  By  this  arrangement  for  the  poor,  we  would 
blend  the  extreme  rigidness  of  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers  with 
tlie  more  liberal  practical  detail  of  Professor  Alison.  And 
having  thus  far  carried  a  goodly  number  of  all  sects  of  church- 
folks  along  with  us,  we  feel  ourselves  refreshed  by  an  assurance 
that  they  are  heartily  disposed  to  go  with  us  a  little  farther, 
and  to  cordially  acquiesce  in  an  annexation  of  a  preparatory 
vliool  to  every  kirk-session. 

To  this  extent,  our  elucidation  of  Parochial  Economy  i> 
the  result  of  past  actual  observation,  and  carries  along  with  it 
rho  Concurrence  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  most  quiet,  industri- 
ous and  valuable  part  of  the  community;  hence,  after  our 
short  repose  and  deliberate  consultation,  we  feel  no  reluctance 
in  acknowledging  that  we  would  consider  an  additional  eight- 
pence  in  the  pound  of  "  Direct  Assessment"  on  all  anmml 
incomes  from  territorial  property  and  realized  capital  an  aji- 
jjropriatc  provision  for  a  National  Establishment  of  Loml- 
T<rritorial- Particular-Professional  Schools. 
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PARTICULAR— PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

A  Particular  Professional  Education  implies  a  communica- 
tion of  a  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  individuals  are 
prepared  to  perform  the  duties  of  any  situation  in  Hie,  in 
which  they  may  hereafter  be  placed.  It  proposes  a  particu- 
lar end,  and  furnishes  the  means  best  suited  to  attain  that 
end.  Differences  of  rank  and  station  in  society  are  the  wise 
arrangements  of  the  great  moral  Governor  of  the  universe, 
and  as  these  are  generally  comprehended  in  the  three  classes 
of  the  lower,  middle,  and  higher  ranks, — so  does  particular 
professional  education  naturally  divide  itself  into  three  similar 
divisions.  The  want  of  a  regular  classified  particular  educa- 
tion has  been  felt  by  all  ranks  of  society  ;  owing  to  such  a 
want,  the  final  destination  of  a  child  is  more  frequently  de- 
cided by  chance  or  opportunity  than  by  the  station  of  the  pa- 
rents, or  the  capacity  of  the  child.  The  most  perfect  classi- 
fied system  of  a  particular  professional  education  would  be 
that  which  not  only  furnished  to  the  middle  ranks  much  that 
was  taught  the  lower  ranks,  and  to  the  higher  ranks  much 
that  was  taught  the  lower  and  middle  ranks, — but  also  that 
which  had  a  decided  regard  to  the  prominent  faculties  of  a 
child, — to  the  selection  of  a  profession  suitable  to  these  natu- 
ral faculties, — and  to  the  full  developement  of  those  faculties 
to  be  chiefly  employed  in  active  business. 

The  terms,  a  good  education,  and  a  liberal  education,  nn> 
much  talked  about,  but  little  understood.  No  education  is 
either  good,  or  liberal,  which  does  not  confer  moral  habits  and 
intellectual  strength,  with  the  power  of  practically  using  and 
applying  whatever  has  been  learned.  Nay,  a  particular  pro- 
fessional education  can  neither  be  good  nor  liberal  unless  the 
actual  acquirements  of  a  child  be  of  a  kind  to  suit  the  proba- 
ble situation  he  may  be  called  upon  to  fill.  All  mechanical 
trades  have  their  appropriate  tools  :  it  would  be  absurd  to 
give  to  the  blacksmith  those  proper  to  the  carpenter  ;  or  to 
the  shoemaker  those  proper  to  the  weaver.  It  is  equally 
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foolish  to  bestow  upon  those  children  who  are  to  be  servants 
and  tradesmen,  an  education  which  would  better  fit  them  for 
one  or  other  of  the  learned  professions.  Education,  which  in 
hut  an  apprenticeship  to  after  life,  must  necessarily  be  based 
on  positive  morality  and  things  as  they  are.  To  frame 
schemes  independent  of  existing  institutions,  would  be  to  in- 
volve ourselves  in  ideal  theories,  which,  though  they  do  infi- 
nite honour  to  those  generous  philanthropists  who  have  sug- 
gested them,  have  been  hitherto,  and  must  hereafter  be, 
marked  by  their  total  failure  of  any  practical  result. 

The  First  Division  of  a  particular  professional  education,  or 
that  which  comprehends  what  is  necessary  for  the  lower  classes, 
would  belong  to  the  elementary  English  and  arithmetic  school, 
— the  branches  taught  hi  this  school  would  be  limited  to  suit- 
able descriptive  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  national  topo- 
graphy, and,  perhaps,  music  and  drawing  might  be  added. 

The  Second  Division  of  particular  professional  education,  or 
that  which,  in  addition  to  the  first  division,  comprehends  all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  middle  ranks,  would  belong  to  the 
elementary  classical  and  mathematical  school.  The  branches 
taught  in  this  school  would  be  limited  to  history  and  national 
x-onoiny;  the  elements  of  the  French  and  Latin  languages  ; 
l)ook-keeping,  mathematics,  geography,  mensuration,  geome- 
try, navigation,  music,  and  drawing,  and  the  elements  of 
chemistry. 

The  third  division  of  particular  professional  education,  or 
that  which,  in  addition  to  the  first  and  second  divisions,  com- 
prehends all  that  is  necessary  for  the  higher  ranks,  and  for 
all  who  are  intended  for  any  of  the  learned  professions,  would 
belong  to  the  classical,  mathematical,  and  literary  school. 
The  branches  taught  hi  this  school  would  be,  all  the  modern 
languages,  also  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  algebra,  ancient 
and  modern  history,  geography,  astronomy,  the  elements  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  also  chemistry ;  practical  engineer- 
ing, and  systematic  national  economy. 

The  other  divisions  of  education  belong  to  our  colleges;,  and 
as  we  consider  that  these  ought  to  be  places  for  all  who  an- 
intended  for  the  professions  of  ptdayogy  divinity,  law,  medU 
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cine,  or  statesmanship,  learning  their  practical  apprenticeships, 

we  do  not  intend  to  treat  of  the  practical  apprenticeship  <>l 
these  learned  classes,  any  more  than  of  the  practical  appren- 
ticeships of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society ;  we  only 
wish  to  direct  attention  to  the  propriety  of  furnishing  all  ranks 
with  the  most  suitable  education  for  their  profession. 

Were  it  practicable  to  congregate  children  together  in  num- 
bers sufficient  to  support  a  regular  classified  establishment  of 
schools  and  workshops,  no  one  could  be  a  more strenuous  -u|>- 
porter  of  such  establishments  than  we,  for  we  are  fully  per- 
suaded that,  could  such  a  system  be  everywhere  adopted,  it 
would  prove  the  most  effectual  means  of  making  children  use- 
ful members  of  society.  We  think  so  highly  of  the  beneficial 
tendency  of  uniting  manual  with  mental  education,  that  \w 
hesitate  not  to  give  it  as  our  decided  opinion  that  it  is  condu- 
cive to  the  future  welfare  of  a  child  to  be  sent,  at  seven  years 
of  age,  to  those  well-regulated  manufacturing  establishment-, 
where  manual  and  mental  acquirements  are  attended  to.  In- 
deed, we  would  even  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  union  of 
manual  and  mental  education  still  farther.  Availing  our- 
of  the  many  advantages  held  out  to  us  by  the  already  con- 
structed railways,  we  would  set  down,  on  all  the  improve- 
nble  waste  lands  on  each  side  of  these  railways,  villas  of  in- 
dustry ;  each  villa  to  have  accommodation  for  ten  pupils  of 
industry ;  and  to  have  annexed  six  acres  of  land  for  the  em- 
ployment and  support  of  the  industrial  pupils.  We  would  gra- 
dually increase  these  villas  of  industry,  till  both  sides  of  all  our 
railways  were  completely  studded  with  rural  villas  of  indus- 
try, tenanted  by  well  educated  individuals,  qualified  to  in- 
struct pupils,  and  to  act  as  officers  in  the  Rural  Militia  en- 
gineering corps.  Betwixt  every  two  villas  of  industry,  we 
would  have  three  cottages  for  the  infirm  and  aged,  and  tluv.- 
cottages  for  orphans  and  necessitous  children  under  seven 
years  of  age.  To  each  of  these  cottages  we  would  annex  one 
acre  of  land,  and  have  the  whole  tenanted  by  well 
industrious  labourers  and  handicraft  tradesmen. 

In  addition  to  these  villages  and  cottages,  we  would 
an  experimental  farm  established  in  every  county 
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the  empire,  thereby  rendering  it  practicable  to  give  boys,  in- 
tended to  fill  any  of  the  agricultural  departments,  a  profession- 
al, mental,  and  manual  education  ;  and,  were  every  tiling  so 
constituted  that  the  whole  could  easily  be  made  subservient  to 
the  introduction  of  a  national  system  of  manual  and  mental 
education,  the  suggested  improvements  on  the  Scottish  Na- 
tional Education  could  be  rationally  adopted.  However,  we 
must  take  things  as  they  are,  not  as  we  would  wish  them  to 
be. 

That  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  manual  and 
mental  system  of  education  have  merely  followed  in  the  path 
of  Pestalozzi,  is  readily  acknowledged ;  but  it  is  not  so  easily 
ascertained  whether  Pestalozzi  thought  altogether  for  him- 
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self,  or  having  heard  of  the  parochial  system  of  education  in 
Scotland,  and  the  English  Protestant  "  working  schools  in 
Ireland,"  only  improved  on  these  systems. 

Without  entering  into  any  fruitless  inquiry,  we  readily  admit 
that  no  one  ever  did  more, — perhaps  no  one  ever  so  much,  as  Pestalozzi, 
to  introduce  a  perfect  system  of  education ;  but  whilst  we  make 
this  concession,  we  maintain,  that  the  most  useful  parts  of  the  Prus- 
sian system  of  education,  so  much  applauded  amongst  the  civilized 
nations,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  new  model  of  the  system  of 
education,  as  established  in  Scotland  about  three  centuries  ago. 

As  in  Scotland  there  was  established  in  every  parish,  a  school 
i'or  the  ordinary  branches  of  education  ;  in  every  county  town,  or 
presbytery  seat,  a  grammar  school,  or  academy,  for  the  languages  and 
the  elementary  branches  of  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  and  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  universities  for  the  higher  branches  of  all  kinds  of 
knowledge  :  so  in  Prussia  there  is  the  primary  instruction,  or  pa- 
rish school ;  the  secondary  instruction,  or  county  burgh  school ;  and 
(lie  •'  higher  instruction,"  or  town's  university  school.  The  very 
superintendence  of  these  schools  is  almost  the  same  as  in  Scotland ; 
the  parish  school  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  clergy  ;  the 
county  or  burgh  school  under  that  of  the  clergy  and  magistrates. 
The  university  school  under  that  of  a  royal  commission. 

But  Prussia  has  not  only  adopted,  but  adopted  and  improved 
the  national  system  of  education  as  established  in  Scotland  ;  and  if 
Prussia  has  practically  shown  that  our  national  system  of  education 
may  be  modelled  so  as  to  completely  accord  with  time,  place,  and 
circumstances,  —  however  various,  —  let  us  profit  by  the  example, 
and  use  every  effort  to  improve  our  educational  establishments,  that 
our  nation  which  has,  for  centuries,  kept  so  far  a -head  of  other  114- 
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tions,  may  not  be  distanced,  but  continue  a  pattern  worthy  of 
imitated. 


imitated 

Whilst  we  highly  valuo  our  Scottish  national  system  of 
education,  let  us  duly  attend  to  the  Prussian  educational  law 
ot'  1819,  which  so  well  defines  the  requisites  for  the  com- 
plete maintenance  of  a  school,  in  order  that  it  may  au-\v.'i 
its  end.  These  requisites  are, 

1st,  A  suitable  income  for  school-masters  and  school-mi— 
tresses,  and  a  certain  provision  for  them  when  they  arc  ]>usl 
service. 

2nd,  A  building  for  the  purposes  of  teaching  and  exen  i- -. 
properly  laid  out,  kept  in  repair,  and  warmed. 

3d,  Furniture,  books,  pictures,  instruments,  and  all  tiling 
necessary  for  the  lessons  and  exercises. 

4th,  Pecuniary  assistance  for  the  necessitous  scholars. 

To  raise  these  essentials  of  a  school,  the  Prussian  law 
makes  particular  provision. 

"  In  towns, — public  education,  and  the  maintenance  of  it,  are  not 
to  be  postponed  to  any  other  of  the  parochial  necessities  or  claims 
whatsoever  ;  they  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  objects  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  first  place. 

"  When  schools  are  to  be  organized  in  a  town,  it  must  first  be  ex- 
actly determined  what  are  the  most  urgent  expenses  to  be  incurred  ; 
then  the  disposable  funds,  or  those  appropriated  to  education,  must  be 
carefully  examined,  to  see  whether  they  are  sufficient,  or  can  be 
made  so  by  a  better  management,  care  being  had  that  the  income  of 
funds  belonging  to  particular  establishments  be  used  for  their  sole 
benefit,  and  not  for  that  of  all  the  schools  of  the  place.  An  account 
must  be  taken  of  all  funds  attainable  from  pious  donations,  and  other 
parochial  and  local  sources, — from  the  increase  of  the  sum  paid  by 
ciicli  child,  and  from  the  aids  the  department  can  furnish.  If  all 
these  means  are  insufficient,  then  the  funds  rigorously  necessary 
*hall  be  levied  on  the  householders. 

"  No  one  shall  refuse  to  pay  the  rate  levied  on  him,  under  the 
pretext  that  the  schools  of  his  parish,  or  of  his  religious  persua- 
sion, are  flourishing;  since  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  general 
education  of  the  parish,  and  all  schools  are  open  to  all,  and  may  be 
equally  profitable  to  every  individual. 

"  Every  inhabitant  who  cannot,  or  will  not,  cause  the  needful  in- 
struction he  given  to  his  children  at  home,  is  hound  to  send  them 
to  school  from  the  age  of  five  years. 
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•'  From  that  age,  no  child  shall  omit  going  to  school,  nor  absent 
himself  from  it  for  any  length  of  time,  unless  under  particular  cir- 
I'unwtances,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities." 

The  subject  of  a  national  system  of  education  was  so  well 
understood  by  Knox,  and  the  other  Reformers,  at  the  time 
rhat  the  Protestant  religion  was  established  in  Scotland,  that 
it  was  held  highly  expedient  to  divide  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
venues into  three  portions :  the  first  for  maintaining  the 
clergy ;  the  second  for  maintaining  schools  and  colleges  ;  and 
the  third  for  maintaining  the  poor.  After  a  suitable  main- 
tenance for  these  three  classes,  the  surplus  revenues,  if  any, 
were  to  be  expended  in  the  making  and  repairing,  not  only  of 
churches  and  schools,  but  of  bridges  and  roads. 

To  enter  fully  into  this  part  of  national  economy,  would 
tar  exceed  our  summary  limits ;  however,  as  I  view  it  some- 
what differently  from  many  of  the  zealous  advocates  of 
national  endowments,  and  somewhat  differently  from  many  of 
the  zealous  anti-national  endowment  advocates,  I  may  men- 
tion, that  I  consider  tithes,  "  or  direct  assessment"  to  be  the 
most  natural  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  our  poor,  of  our 
schools,  of  our  churches,  of  our  courts  of  law,  and  of  our  me- 
dical halls,  until  Direct  Taxation  be  fully  adequate. 

The  partial,  and  frequently  oppressive  mode  of  collecting 
tithes  not  only  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  even  in  Scotland, 
I  Knhe&itatinyly  reprobate,  and  I  also  most  decidedly,  i*epro- 
bate  the  partial  mode  in  which  these  tithes  are  distributed 
after  they  are  collected.  In  my  opinion,  the  only  titular  of 
teinds  or  tithes  should  be  the  Government,  and  the  valuation 
of  lands  or  property,  should  be  limited  to  the  duration  of 
twenty-one  years.  In  lieu  of  tithes,  there  should  be  levied 
imUacnminatdy,  a  certain  fixed  portion  of  the  yearly  value, 
or  actual  rent  of  territorial  property — say  a  tenth  part  of  the 
rent  of  arable  and  pasturage  lands,  and  a  fifth  part  of  the 
annual  ground-rents  or  feu-duties,  but  only  a  twentieth  part 
of  the  rents  of  houses  and  of  all  temporary  buildings.  These 
tithes,  when  collected  by  the  Government  officials,  should  be 
made  available  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  the  education  of 
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the  young,  and  die  maintaining  ot'a  free  lawyer,  ;i  mr  {ili\>i- 
cian,  and  a  tree  clergyman,  in  every  parix/i,  for  the  poor  ami 
needy.  Of  course — these  assessments  would  always  be  limited 
by  existing  exigencies,  and  would  thereby  decrease  in  exact 
proportion  as  the  revenue  from  "  direct  taxation"  per  a 
Government  stamped-paper-currency,  based  on  the  land  ami 
the  railway,  increased. 

Circumstanced  as  we — at  present — are,  we  must  adhere  to 
strict  economy ;  we  must  rather  retrench  tlian  increase-  our 
public  expenditure  ;  and  hence  it  is  our  deliberate  opinion, 
tliat  in  church  provision,  there  ought,  in  allowing  any  <jrn,<t 
from  the  public  purse,  to  be  no  inducement  held  out  to  mul- 
tiply unnecessarily  the  churches  in  connection  with  the  Esta- 
blished Church  of  Scotland ;  on  the  contrary,  we  would 
rather  grant  a  yearly  allowance  from  the  public  purse  to  any 
dissenting  congregation  whose  number  amounted  to  500,  tlian 
to  a  chapel  of  ease  in  connection  with  the  Established  Church 
whose  congregation  did  not  exceed  300. 

Tlie  Established  Clergy  would  gain — rather  than  lose — by 
judicious  concessions  on  the  part  of  her  Clergy.  The  reasoning 
of  Drs.  M'Farlane,  Clark,  and  Cook,  in  the  Synod  of  Lo- 
thian and  Tweedale,  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd  May  1848,  re- 
specting the  reference  from  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  in 
regard  to  the  Old  Greyfriar's  Church,  was  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  but  not  in  accordance 
with  the  actual  wants  of  the  Established  Church ;  hence, 
waving  for  a  time  a  right  when  not  required,  and  retain- 
ing the  power  to  resume  that  right  when  necessary,  would 
favour  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  without  inflicting  any  injury 
on  Church  Establishments.  The  Church  might  induct  Dr. 
Robert  Lee  into  the  charge  of  Newington,  provided  the  Town 
Council  agree  to  continue  payment  of  his  stipend. 

And  if  it  be  so  very  necessary  to  guard  against  multiplying 
churches  unnecessarily,  how  much  more  so  is  it  necessary  to 
guard  against  multiplying  schools  unnecessarily. 

Whilst  we  would  be  the  last  to  advocate  the  extension  of 
national  church  endowments  at  the  expense  of  dissenters.  « • 
would  be  the  last  to  advocate  an  increase  of  dissenting  or  sub- 
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scriptiou  schools  at  the  expense  of  national  endowed  schools. 

The  Scottish  system  of  national  education  was  ever  intended 
to  provide  for  every  particular  parish  and  locality  an  education 
suitable,  and,  in  order  to  secure  teachers  of  talent,  and  to  in- 
duce them  to  be  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  it 
furnishes  them  with  a  small  salary,  and  proposes  to  augment 
that  salary  by  school-fees.  Hence,  if  the  children  of  the  poor- 
er ranks,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  parish  school,  are  sent 
to  a  school  altogether  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  or 
by  some  charitable  endowment,  then  the  parochial  teacher  i> 
deprived  of  those  fees  which  would  have  been  paid  to  him. 
either  by  parents  or  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor.  Where- 
ever  one  school  is  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  a  locality,  the 
addition  of  a  voluntary  or  a  charity  school  is  rather  prejudi- 
cial than  beneficial ;  and  even  where  more  than  one  school  is 
requisite,  a  charity -particular-professional-school,  unless  in 
connection  with  the  parochial  school  establishment,  is  calcu- 
lated to  do  more  injury  than  good.  Indeed,  from  a  full  and 
minute  investigation  of  the  subject  of  education,  there  appear.- 
much  to  convince  us  of  the  propriety  of  improving,  instead  of 
setting  aside,  our  Scottish  parochial  system  of  education. 

The  principal  enactments,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  for  esta- 
blishing parochial  schools  in  Scotland,  and  for  regulating  the 
appointment,  the  qualifications,  and  official  diligence  of  school- 
masters, have  been  the  means  of  elevating  the  national  cha- 
racter ;  and  if  the  Scottish  educational  system  be  less  effective 
in  the  present  than  in  former  ages,  the  defect  is  not  in  the 
system,  but  in  those  who  have  had  the  charge  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  tluat  system. 

The  educational  law  of  Scotland  provides,  that  there  must 
be,  at  least,  one  school  in  every  landward  parish,  and  that  if 
the  parish  be  large,  the  heritors  and  minister  have  it  in  their 
power  to  establish  two  or  more  schools  as  may  be  necessary. 

That  the  heritors  and  ministers  have  not  been  careful  to 
keep  up  the  efficiency  of  education  in  an  exact  ratio  with  the 
increase  of  the  population  of  the  country,  is  undeniable.  And 
it  is  undeniable  that  the  national  school  accommodation  in 
Scotland  is  by  far  too  small  for  the  population. 
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It  is  a  very  mistaken  opinion  <  ,<f,  rtawud  /<//  moajr, 
an  increase  of  national  endowed  schools  w  rendered  /<///-• 
cessary   by   the   existence   of  a  great  number  of  j>/ 
school*.     Private  schools  being  numerous  is  indeed  a  gratify- 
ing evidence  of  the  desire  parents  have  to  give  their  children 
a  good  education ;  but  the  state  of  most  of  these  private 
schools  affords  the  most  powerful  argument  for  increasing  tin- 
number  of  national  endowed  schools. 

The  friends  of  education,  instead  of  contributing  towards 
the  support  of  numerous  private  schools,  should  unite  in  using 
every  lawful  effort  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  parochial  school 
act  of  1803,  which  limits  the  sum  to  be  levied  from  heritor.- 
in  parishes  requiring  more  than  one  school  to  £51,  6s.  6d., 
and  prevents  establishing  the  requisite  number  of  endowed 
schools  in  those  parishes  which  consist  of  a  royal  burgh,  or 
part  of  a  royal  burgh.  By  making  it  imperative  on  the  heri- 
tors to  build  and  endow  as  many  schools  in  each  parish  as 
rnay  be  necessary,  the  sum  allowed  to  schoolmasters  as  salary 
should  be  regulated  according  to  local  circumstances. 

According  to  the  present  mode  of  managing  the  Scottish 
national  system  of  education,  the  average  income  of  parochial 
schoolmasters  does  not  exceed  £50  a-year,  and  the  accommo- 
dation is  very  limited.  Where  the  parish  is  partly  town  and 
partly  landward,  and  the  schoolmaster  acts  as  session-clerk, 
the  income  is  sometimes  £150  ;  but  where  the  parish  is  very 
large  and  wholly  rural,  and  the  legal  salary  is  divided  among 
three  or  four  teachers,  the  income  is  under  £30,  and  there  is 
no  house  accommodation. 

The  first  object  connected  with  a  particular  education, 
meriting  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  is  a  national  esta- 
blishment of  sufficiently  endowed  particular  professional  local 
schools.  In  the  landward  parishes  the  school  fees  are  very 
low,  and  it  would  be  injudicious  to  advance  them.  The  reve- 
nue of  the  schoolmaster  of  such  parishes  should  be  increased 
solely  by  an  addition  of  salary.  In  the  town  parishes  the 
school  fees  are  also  low,  but  they  ought  to  "  be  so,  and  the 
revenues  of  the  schoolmasters  of  such  parishes  should  be  in- 
m-ased.  by  making  the  session  clerkship  an  appendage  to  the 
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office  of  schoolmaster.  The  schoolmasters  of  the  vario»,< 
parishes  throughout  Scotland  have  been  soliciting  Govern- 
ment to  extend  the  accommodation,  both  in  their  teaching 
and  dwelling  apartments,  and  to  grant  an  increase  of  sa- 
lary. The  views  and  requests  of  the  parochial  schoolmasters 
are  so  just  and  reasonable,  that  it  becomes  every  friend  of  ed- 
ucation to  aid  them  in  their  endeavours  to  procure  relief. 

The  schoolmasters  in  their  petitions  to  Parliament,  have  requested 
that  their  maximum  salary  be  increased  to  three  chalders  of  oatmeal, 
(L.51,  6s.  6d.)  and  their  minimum  to  two  chalders,  (L.34,  4s.  4d.)  , 
and  where  more  schools  than  one  are  necessary  in  a  parish,  that  the 
salary  of  each  schoolmaster  should  not  he  under  the  latter  sum.  They 
have  also  requested  that  the  number  of  apartments  in  their  dwelling- 
houses  should  not  be  limited  by  statute  to'two,  and  that  all  the  school- 
masters in  a  parish,  however  many  there  may  be,  shall  be  provided  with 
school-houses  and  dwelling-houses.  Were  the  prayer  of  these  peti- 
tions granted,  the  average  income  of  schoolmasters,  with  the  maxi- 
mum salary,  including  school-fees,  would  be  only  L.70,  and  of  those 
•with  the  minimum  L.oO.  These  incomes  are  too  small.  Any  sum 
short  of  L.100  for  the  maximum,  and  L.50  for  the  minimum,  exclu- 
sive of  school  fees,  cannot  be  considered  an  adequate  remuneration  for 
the  invaluable  services  of  good  teachers.  With  such  advance  of  sa- 
lary, including  the  school  fees,  the  average  income  of  schoolmasters 
with  the  maximum  would  be  L.120,  and  of  those  with  the  minimum, 
L.70.  These  sums,  with  the  addition  of  a  comfortable  dwelling- 
house  and  a  good  garden,  cannot  be  considered  more  than  a  fair 
compensation  for  the  invaluable  services  of  good  teachers. 

To  ensure  good  teachers,  the  emoluments  of  a  schoolmaster  should 
bear  some  proportion  not  only  to  his  services  as  an  instructor  of 
youth,  but  to  the  previous  time,  study,  and  expense  which  have  been 
spent  in  preparing  him  for  his  office.  Till  this  be  the  case,  teaching 
will  never  occupy  that  rank  among  the  liberal  professions  to  which  its 
importance  entitles  it.  Educated  young  men  will  never  devote 
themselves  to  its  labours  unless  there  be  numerous  situations  in  a 
complete  system  of  particular—professional  schools,  each  of  which 
would  be  an  object  to  a  man  of  talent  and  learning  as  a  settlement  for 
life.  Therefore,  whilst  the  parochial  school- fees  must  be  kept  low,  the 
minimum  salary  would  only  secure  a  competency,  and  the  maximum 
salary  would  only  operate  as  a  stimulus  to  diligence  and  perseverance. 
The  hope  of  obtaining  promotion  would  furnish  an  additional  motive 
for  exertion  to  schoolmasters  with  inferior  emoluments,  and  the  dili- 
gence and  application  formed  in  acquiring  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions for  such  promotion,  would  form  such  habits  as  would  prevent 
relaxation  from  duty  in  schoolmasters  with  the  higher  emoluments. 


Admitting  that  a  national  system  of  education  is  the  one 
best  calculated  to  prove  effectual,  the  Legislature  having  di- 
<i  attention  to  the  necessity  of  providing  suHineiit  local 
school  accommodation,  and  also  sufficient  salaries  for  the  local 
teachers,  it  should  make  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  ap- 
pointing schoolmasters.  The  Prussians  afford,  even  to  Scot- 
land, a  practical  lesson  for  securing  good  teachers.  They  do 
not,  as  some  of  our  friends  would  propose,  make  the  office  of 
schoolmaster  only  temporary ;  they,  on  the  contrary,  make  it 
permanent,  and  are  careful  that  no  one  be  appointed  who>e 
stock  of  knowledge  and  capability  of  communicating  that  know- 
ledge, has  not  been  actually  proven.  Somewhat  similar  to 
the  present  practice  of  the  Prussians  was  that  of  those  who  in 
former  days  took  the  management  of  the  national  system  of 
education  in  Scotland.  Although  there  were  no  regular  semi- 
naries set  apart  for  the  express  purpose  of  training  up  teach- 
ers in  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching,  there  were 
a  number  of  teachers  who  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  few 
young  men  to  act  as  assistant  teachers,  and  also  to  prosecute 
a  further  acquisition  of  knowledge.  To  those  teachers  who 
kept  such  assistants,  application  was  generally  made  when  a 
vacancy  occurred  in  any  of  the  parish  schools,  and  one  or 
other  of  such  assistants,  after  undergoing  an  examination 
bfforc  the  Presbytery,  was — almost  invariably — appointed  to 
the  vacant  office.  When  a  vacancy  occurred  in  any  burgh  or 
town  school,  the  former  practice  was  to  select  one  of  the  best 
teachers  from  the  country  parish  schools.  The  Presbyteries 
then  did,  and  still  do,  take  the  superintendence  of  all  schools ; 
however,  an  alteration  of  the  law  for  appointment  of  school- 
masters and  superintendence  of  our  Scottish  parish  schools 
would  be  very  beneficial.  According  to  the  present  law,  the 
heritors  and  minister  appoint  the  schoolmaster,  fix  the  branch- 
es of  education  to  be  taught,  and  also  the  amount  of  school 
let's.  The  Presbyteries  of  the  Established  Church  are  the 
judges  of  qualifications  of  schoolmasters ;  the  superintendents 
of  schools  ;  the  sole  judges  in  all  charges  against  schoolmas- 
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To  render  a  complete  national  system  of  particular  pr< 


Monal  education  impartial  in  its  constitution  and  effectual  in 
its  operation,  it  must  be  supported  by  a  uniform  national 
direct  assessment,  and  it  must  be  administered  through  the 
united  superintendence  of  all  who  contribute  towards  its  sup- 
port. Hence,  instead  of  only  the  minister  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  the  heritors,  all  the  heads  of  families  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  parish  should  elect  the  schoolmaster,  fix  the 
branches  of  education  to  be  taught,  and  regulate  the  amount 
of  school-fees  to  be  received. 

Instead  of  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Established  Church 
being  the  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  schoolmasters,  a  com- 
mittee of  schoolmasters,  in  every  county,  should  be  appointed 
examinators  of  candidates,  and  appointed  to  act  as  sole  judges 
of  qualifications  ;  their  decision  in  all  cases  should  be  sufficient 
warrant  either  for  inducting  or  rejecting. 

Instead  of  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Established  Church 
tem<;  singled  out,  the  heritors,  together  with  the  minister*- 
and  elders  of  all  churches  within  the  boundaries  of  the  parish, 
should  superintend  the  particular  professional  parish  school, 
pass  judgment  on  all  cases  of  complaint  against  the  school- 
master, and  the  only  court  of  appeal  against  that  decision 
should  be  the  Sheriff  Court. 

HOUSE  or  COMMONS.— 20th  March,  1848. 

Mr.  Cochrane  asked  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  to  facilitate 
the  removal  of  schoolmasters  in  Scotland.  At  present,  the 
removal  of  those  persons,  on  account  of  immoral  or  other  im- 
proper conduct,  could  not  be  brought  about  without  the  great- 
est difficulty,  on  account  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  Act,  the  43d 
of  George  III.  He  did  not  propose  to  do  away  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Presbytery,  but  he  proposed,  when  it 
schoolmaster  proved  inefficient,  or  was  guilty  of  misconduct, 
that  one  or  more  of  the  heritors  should  apply  to  the  Lord 
Advocate,  who  should  act  as  a  grand  juror,  and  investigate 
the  charge  ;  or  he  might  remit  the  case  to  the  Sherriff- Sub- 
stitute, who  should  try  it,  his  decision  being  final.  He  had 
fully  investigated  the  subject,  anl  believe  1  that  the  bill  would 
*neet  the  object  he  had  in  view. 


The  Lord  Advocate  admitted  that  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  removing  an  objectionable  schoolmaster,  and  that  the  law 
on  the  subject  required  alteration.  As  the  matter  was  an 
important  one,  he  did  not  consider  he  should  discharge  his 
duty  if  he  threw  any  impedient  in  the  way  of  the  introduction 
of  the  bill.  He  did  not,  however,  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  ho  should  give  his  support  to  the  bill. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  Forbes, 

Mr.  Hume  inquired  if  the  Government  intended  to  bring 
in  a  bill  on  the  subject.  No  reply  having  been  given,  he  gave 
notice  that  he  should  ask  the  question  to-morrrow. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in  the  bill ;  it  was  read  a 
first  time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  Monday 
the  l?th  April. 

The  subject  of  secular,  or  a.?  we  call  it,  particular  profes- 
sional education,  can  never  receive  justice,  till  it  be  made  a 
national  measure. 

"  It  is  now  a  generally  acknowledged  truth,  that  the  better 
educated  workmen  are  always  the  most  provident  and  trust- 
worthy ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  coun- 
try at  large  pays  £2  in  poor-rates  for  every  £1  it  withholds 
from  education.  The  country  pays  annually  about  £5,500,000 
in  poor-rates,  and  scarcely  £160,000  of  public  money  in  edu- 
cation. Three  millions  applied  annually  in  judicious  assistance 
of  education,  without  interfering  with  the  management  of 
schools,  would,  in  a  few  years,  lead  to  such  an  extension  of 
education  as,  by  inducing  more  provident  habits,  would  repay 
itself  completely  in  the  reduction  of  the  poor-rates.  Pauper- 
ism is  the  natural  offspring  of  neglect ;  and,  by  a  just  retri- 
bution of  Providence,  the  community,  which  will  not  train  up 
its  poor  well  educated,  must  in  the  end  maintain  them  as 
paupers." 

The  Scottish  parochial  system  of  education  possess  all  the 
essentials  necessary  for  furnishing  a  secular  education  suitable 
to  every  place  and  to  every  child. 

Instead  of  finding  fault  with  our  parish  schoolmasters,  let 
us  find  fault  with  ourselves,  in  not  using  our  every  effort  to 
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elevate  them  to  that  high  standing  in  society  to  which  they, 
as  a  body,  are  so  justly  entitled. 

Instead  of  finding  fault  with  the  here  and  there  partial 
failures  of  the  system,  let  us  find  fault  with  ourselves  for  with- 
holding the  funds  requisite  for  a  proper  management  of  the 
system . 

Even  with  all  the  neglect  and  opprobrium  which  have  of 
late  years  been  so  fully  meted  out  to  our  Scottish  parochial 
educational  system,  we  can  challenge  a  searching  inquiry  into 
the  whole  of  its  practical  workings ;  for  we  well  know,  that 
whilst  a  certain  ckiss  of  teachers  would  altogether  repudiate 
the  system,  we  have  many  parish  schoolmasters  whose  at- 
tainments, talents,  patience,  assiduity,  and  thorough  apti- 
tude for  teaching,  give  ample  evidence  that  the  Scottish 
parochial  educational  system  is  susceptible  of  being  altered 
and  improved,  so  as  to  keep  ahead  of  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  other  countries,  and  to  render  its  efficiency  suitable 
to  the  wants  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

I,  as  a  humble  individual,  shall  ever  respect  the  parochial 
schoolmaster  ;  in  my  estimation,  he  is  the  most  valuable  per- 
son in  the  parish.  The  five  years  I  spent  at  a  parish  school, 
from  the  age  of  seven  to  twelve,  were  the  happiest  and  the 
most  advantageously  spent  years  of  my  whole  life.  These 
years  still  afford  pleasing  reflections,  and,  although  passed 
away  "  as  a  tale  that  is  told,"  they  have  left  on  my  memory 
an  impression,  sufficiently  powerful,  not  only  to  bring  forward 
the  practical  workings  of  the  parochial  system  of  education, 
under  the  management  of  the  late  Mr  Peddie,  schoolmaster, 
.  \t-<  rdalgie.;  as  a  perfect  model  of  what  particular  profession- 
al education  ought  to  be ;  but  they  have  also  filled  me  with  n 
heartfelt  desire  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  aiding,  in 
however  small  a  degree,  the  advancement  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  Scottish  parochial  schoolmasters. 

On  their  account,  in  the  year  1834,  I  contributed  to  the 
"  Fifeshire  Journal,"  the  following  short  observations,  with 
their  own  petition  appended  : — 

The  Parochial  Schoolmasters  of  Scotland  are  morally  the  most 
useful  and  most  influential  class  of  society  ;  they  have  the  framing  of 
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the  conduct  and  character  of  the  whole  community  ;  and,  as  a  body, 
have  discharged,  in  the  most  faithful  and  efficient  manner,  the  diffi- 
cult duties  of  their  important  office.  A  religious,  judicious,  pains- 
tiking,  and  well-informed  teacher,  is  of  fully  more  consequence  to 
the  well-being  of  a  parish  than  even  a  religious,  judicious,  and  pains- 
taking clergyman.  The  one  may  lead  men  to  forsake  the  errors  of 
life ;  but  it  is  the  work  of  the  other  to  prevent  altogether  a  wander- 
ing from  the  right  path — the  clergyman  is  only  a  curer  of  disease  ; 
the  schoolmaster  is  the  eradicator  of  its  cause.  We  have  never  con- 
sidered that  our  clergy  have  been  better  paid  than  they  deserve  ;  but 
we  have  always  felt  conscious  that  our  schoolmasters  have  been  worse 
paid  than  they  deserve  ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  clergy- 
men of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  are  in  some  degree  to 
blame  for  not  endeavouring  to  better  the  circumstances  of  the  school- 
masters— they  have  now  an  opportunity  of  making  up  for  past  neglect, 
and  we  trust  that  they  will  cordially  support  "  the  petition  of  the 
Parochial  Schoolmasters  of  the  Presbytery  of  Cupar  ;"  that  their  mo- 
derate request  to  the  Legislature  "  for  raising  the  salaries  of  all  the 
parochial  schoolmasters  throughout  Scotland,  to  the  extent  of  tin- 
maximum  not  being  less  than  L.60,  and  the  minimum  not  less  than 
L  50."  But  the  petition  itself  is  sufficiently  explicit,  and  sheweth, 

"  That  from  the  year  1696  to  1803,  no  alteration  was  made  by  the 
Legislature,  in  the  salaries  of  the  parochial  schoolmasters,  and  no 
elevation  given  to  their  condition  and  status  in  society,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  system  of  education  in  Scotland,  compared  with 
what  it  had  been  towards  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  be- 
gan to  languish,  and  men  of  proper  attainments  and  character  could 
not  be  procured  to  superintend  the  schools. 

"  That  in  1803  an  act  was  passed  by  which  the  salaries  of  the  pa- 
rochial schoolmasters  were  raised  from  L.10,  and  not  less  than  L.5 
10s.,  to  L.22,  4s.,  and  not  less  than  L.16,  10s.,  with  the  provision  of 
a  house,  of  not  more  than  two  apartments,  and  a  small  garden. 

"  That  in  1828,  another  small  improvement  was  made  in  the 
schoolmasters'  salaries,  in  consequence  of  a  provision  in  the  act  of 
1803,  which  directs  the  salaries  to  be  adjusted  every  twenty  five 
years  by  the  average  price  of  oatmeal  for  the  preceding  twenty-five- 
year*.  That  while  your  petitioners  cannot  state,  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty, the  average  amount  of  such  improvement,  yet  they  belifvp 
they  are  substantially  correct,  when  they  say  it  could  not  exceed  L.?, 
so  that  the  average  salary  of  schoolmasters  in  Scotland  does  not  at 
present  amount  to  more  than  L.28. 

"  That  by  returns  made  to  your  Honourable  House  in  1825,  it  ap- 
pears there  were  in  the  whole  parishes  of  Scotland  1005  parochial 
schdolmasters,  and  that  the  gross  incomes  of  these  schoolmasters,  in- 
cluding salary,  school- fee*,  and  til  other  sources  of  emolument,  diJ 
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not  amount  to  move  than  an  average  of  L.38  annually  ;  and  that  as 
«;veral  pounds  were  then  received  for  taking  up  militia  lists,  which 
now  fall  to  be  deducted,  your  petitioners  are  justified  in  stating,  that 
notwithstanding  the  small  improvement  of  salary  in  1828,  their  in- 
comes are  little  or  no  better  than  they  were  in  1 825. 

"  That  by  the  returns  to  your  Honourable  House  already  noticed, 
it  farther  appears,  that  in  the  whole  number  of  parochial  schools  in 
Scotland  in  1825,  there  were  52,473  children  receiving  education,  &o 
that  ihe  annual  cost  of  educating  each  pupil  is  about  14s.  9d. — a  sum 
lower  than  your  petitioners  believe,  the  average  of  that  given  for 
similar  duties  in  any  nation  in  Europe,  while  the  price  of  living  in 
Scotland  is  higher  than  in  any  part  of  the  continent. 

"  That  your  petitioners  would  call  the  attention  of  your  Honour- 
able House  to  various  defects  in  the  schoolmasters'  act  of  )803,  be- 
sides the  very  inadequate  salary  provided  under  it, — that  a  house, 
'  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  rooms,  including  kitchen,'  cannot 
be  considered  accommodation  sufficient  for  any  individual  of  a  class 
above  that  of  the  lowest  labourer  or  mechanic  ;  while  your  petition- 
ers cannot  regard  the  Quarter  Sessions — the  only  court  which,  by  the 
act,  is  invested  with  the  jurisdiction — as  the  best  qualified  to  decide 
in  cases  of  appeal  between  the  schoolmaster  and  his  heritors. 

"  That  your  petitioners  consider  that  part  of  the  act  which  makes 
their  ejection  from  office  to  depend  upon  the  decision  of  the  presby- 
tery, of  which  the  minister  of  the  parish  is  a  constituent  member,  and 
whose  influence,  if  opposed  to  the  schoolmaster,  must  always  be 
powerful,  without  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  superior  ecclesiastical 
courts,  as  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional  law 
of  the  land,  and  that  it  is  altogether  anomalous  in  British  legisla- 
tion that  the  parochial  schoolmasters  of  Scotland  should  be  deprived 
of  a  privilege  reserved  to  the  most  obscure  and  worthless  persons 
of  the  community. 

"  That  while  your  petitioners  conceive  that  the  number  of  pa- 
rochial schools  ought  to  be  increased,  they  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  advantages  which  Scotland  has  derived  from  those 
already  in  existence.  That  these  advantages  are  not  much  greater 
must  be  attributed  to  that  neglect  in  which  their  superintendents 
have  been  allowed  so  long  to  languish.  That  while  the  income  of 
the  parochial  clergy  has  been  made  to  keep  pace  with  the  altered 
circumstances  of  society,  by  the  successive  application  of  funds  set 
apart  at  the  Reformation  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  in  pa- 
rishes where  these  have  fallen  short,  by  Parliamentary  grants ; 

yet  no  adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  a  class  of  men.  whose 
labours  must  ever  be  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  those  of  the  clergy, 
and  without  which,  the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit  must  be  at 
seed  cast  into  an  uncultivated  soil." 
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The  flcrtjy,  of  all  d&iominations,  are  to  blame,  more  or 
tffts,  for  neglect  of  the  parochial  system  of  education  through- 
out Scotland,  but,  as  the  All- Wise  Disposer  of  events  fre- 
quently causes  good  to  arise  even  out  of  apparent  evil,  we 
may  reasonably,  from  a  contemplation  of  passing  events,  take 
courage  and  free  our  parish  schoolmasters  from  enslaving  fet- 
ters, which  have,  too  long,  held  them  in  bondage,  and  been 
a  disgrace  to  the  British  nation.* 

*  Extract  from  Fifeshire  Journal,  20th  April  1848. 

Communication  to  the  Editor. 

THE  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SCOTLAND. 
SIR, — Scotland  is  the  first  country  in  the  world  which  has  possessed 
a  national  system  of  education.     Her  parochial  schools  have  been  in 
existence  for  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half,  and  they  have,  by  the 
confession  of  all,  been  productive  of  incalculable  benefits  to  the  great 
body  of  her  population.     All  her  institutions,  whether  theological, 
legal,  or  medical,  have  derived  very  great  advantages  from  them. 
Many  individuals,  celebrated  as  men  of  literature  and  science,  whose 
fame  has  spread  a  halo  of  glory  around  tho  Scottish  name,  have  been 
indebted  for  their  position  entirely  to  the  influence  of  the  parochial 
schools  of  Scotland.     While  they  have  been   the  means  of  enabling 
native  genius  and  talent  to  win  their  way  to  the  highest  positions  of 
,fame  and  of  usefulness,  they  have  at  the  same  time  spread  knowledge 
and  morality  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  thereby 
acted  as  a  constantly  ameliorating  influence  upon   the  great  mass  of 
the  community.     These  are  no  fanciful  statements  ;  they  have  again 
and  again  been  tested  by  the  most  severe  investigation.     It  has  in- 
deed been  said  that  they  are  effete — that  whatever  they  may  formerly 
have  been,  they  are  now  become  anile  and  useless.     This  statement 
is  grossly  false.     The  parochial  schools  of  Scotland  were  never  nioro 
vigorous — more  full  of  life — more  successful  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion, than  they  are  at  this  moment.     They  never  at  any  previous  pe- 
riod were  filled  with  a  larger  proportion  of  men  of  talent  and  learn- 
ing anxious  to  raise  the  system  of  education  pursued  in  them  to  the 
highest  point  of  excellence.     It  has  been  said  that  the  parish  schools 
are  now  merely  sectarian  schools,  and  upon  this  ground  are  unworthy 
of  support.     It  is  true  that  they  do  form  a  part  of  the   Scottish  Es- 
tablishment, for  which  they  are  branded  by  one  class,  while  they  are 
not  supported  by  those  with  whom   they  are  thus  connected.     The 
Scottish  schoolmaster,  however,  repudiates  the  feeling  of  sectarian- 
ism, and  ha*  ever  conducted  himself  so  that  there  can  be  no  applica- 
tion of  the  term  to   the  every-day  business  of  the  school.     He   has 
ever  felt  himself  the  schoolmaster  of  tho  public  generally,  and  has 
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The  necessity  of  adopting  a  National  System  of  Education 
on  a  uniform  comprehensive  scale,  is  fully  manifested  by  the 
present  mode  of  irregular  and  partial  Educational  grants. 

"  Some  time  ago,  Lord  Melgund,  M.P.  for  Greenock, 

kept  his  school  such  as  may  be  safe  to  any  dissenter  in  the  country. 
That  these  statements  are  correct  has  been  attested  by  those  who 
have  kept  a  most  watchful  eye  upon  the  parish  schools,  and  who  ha*  e 
not  been  able  to  find  one  ground  of  charge  against  them. 

It  might  be  supposed,  then,  that,  under  such  circumstances  as 
have  been  stated,  the  parish  schools  will  long  ere  this  have  met 
with  the  support  and  the  confidence  of  all  the  influential  parties  in 
the  country.  Has  this  been  the  case  ?  No  ;  in  sorrow  it  must  be 
answered,  no.  The  condition  of  the  schoolmaster  is  one  of  degrada- 
tion and  poverty ;  toil  and  hopelessness  are  his  only  portion,  and  no 
hand  is  stretched  forth  for  his  rescue.  Has  the  patriotic  press  of  our 
country  lifted  up  its  voice  in  his  favour  ?  Its  echoes  have  beenfeeble 
and  distant,  and  in  some  instances  they  have  been  those  of  direct  at- 
tack. Have  the  Universities  exhibited  a  friendly  feeling  ?  No  ;  they 
too  stand  by  in  apathetic  listlessness.  Have  the  influential  portions 
of  the  people — the  proprietors  and  farmers,  the  manufacturers  and 
merchants — made  any  kindly  movement  in  behalf  of  the  poor  school- 
master? They  have  contented  themselves  with^air  words,  and  plau- 
sible after-dinner  speeches.  But  the  Government  has  done  something  ; 
it  has  in  the  resolutions  of  the  committee  of  council  put  it  in  the 
power  of  the  schoolmaster  to  better  his  circumstances.  It  has  held 
out  a  fallacious  hope,  and  has  added  insult  to  contempt.  In  all 
its  proposed  arrangements,  notwithstanding  there  is  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  within  the  Scottish  school  establishment  a  large  num- 
ber of  eminently  qualified  teachers  who  thoroughly  understand  the 
whole  business  of  education — who  have  a  clear  comprehension  of 
the  educational  condition  of  the  country — who  are  distinctly  aware 
of  what  are  its  excellencies  and  what  are  its  defects — wherein  it  re- 
quires support,  and  wherein  it  stands  in  need  of  improvement— yet 
Government  has  not  in  any  way  advised  with,  or  consulted  them,  or 
any  of  them,  but  has  been  guided  by  one  who  is  an  utter  stranger  to 
Scotland  and  to  its  institutions.  Have  the  people  of  Scotland,  has  Me 
press  of  Scotland,  have  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  resented  this  gross  in- 
sult, not  upon  the  schoolmaster  merely,  but  upon  the  country — upon 
the  very  name  of  Scotland  ?  No — they  have  not ! 

From  the  close  relationship  which  exists  between  the  parochial 
schools  and  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  it  might  naturally  In- 
spected that  the  clergy  of  that  Church  would  be  always  found  act- 
ing as  the  friends  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  of  the  parochial  system  of 
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moved  for  a  return  showing  '  all  the  sums  which  had 
granted,  under  the  authority  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Coun- 
cil, for  educational  purposes  in  Scotland,  with  the  date  of « ;i<-U 
grant,  the  special  purpose  to  which  each  grant  lias  been  ap- 

pducation.  This,  however,  with  a  few  exception*,  is  not  found  to  be 
the  case,  either  in  their  individual  or  in  their  corporate  capacity.  It 
is  seldom  that  the  schoolmaster  is  treated  by  the  parochial  clergyman 
icith  confidence,  or  anything  beyond  a  seeming  respect.  Indeed  the  con- 
viction is  often  forced  upon  him,  that  when  the  clergyman  uses  tin- 
expression  "  my  schoolmaster,"  it  is  with  such  a  sentiment  of  respect 
M  he  experiences  in  saying  "  my  beadle."  When  any  improvements 
in  school  or  house  accommodation  are  wanted  by  the  schoolmaster, 
t/ie  clergyman  is  seldom  found  to  be  the  person  who  will  do  anything 
to  further  his  views.  Where  such  accommodations  have  been  pro- 
cured as  are  becoming  for  schoolmasters  to  possess,  the  generous  feel- 
ing of  the  heritors  alone  have  been  to  thank  for  them  ;  and  some  in- 
^tances  might  be  mentioned  where  clergymen  have  thrown  cold  water 
upon  their  generous  feelings.  In  parishes  where  the  school  and  house 
accommodation  are  anything  but  creditable,  or  at  all  what  they  should 
be,  no  effort  is  known  to  be  used  by  the  clergyman  to  have  them  im- 
proved. How  seldom  also  are  clergymen  found  to  second  the  views  of 
schoolmasters  who  have  been  desirous  to  introduce  improvements  into  the 
system  of  education  pursued  in  the  school  ?  Nay,  what  is  worse,  they 
have  sometimes  been  found  active  agents  in  getting  up,  supporting,  and 
patronising  schools,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  parochial  school.  If  the 
question  were  asked,  Are  parochial  schools  benefited  from  their  re- 
lationship to  the  Church,  in  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  con- 
sidered individually  is  concerned?  The  answer  must  be, — and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  it  should  be  so, — *\ot  generally.  There 
are  no  doubt  some  bright  and  noble  exceptions,  but  in  general  tin- 
conduct  of  the  clergy  towards  the  schoolmaster  is  cold,  heartless,  and 
discouraging. 

But  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  Church  in  its  corporate  ca- 
pacity towards  the  school?  Has  it  been  a  faithful  and  active  supe- 
rior, in  promoting,  strengthening,  and  exalting  the  condition  of  the 
school,  acting  towards  it  as  a  kind  and  nurturing  friend  ?  Had  it 
acted  in  this  manner,  it  would  have  taken  care  that  the  interests  of 
the  parish  school  were  not  infringed  or  damaged  by  any  of  its  way- 
ward or  conceited  sons.  Where  the  population  of  a  pariah  was  too 
numerous  for  one  ordinary  school  and  one  teacher,  it  would  have 
used  every  effort  to  procure  the  necessary  enlargement  of  such  schools 
with  an  additional  teacher  or  teachers.  It  would  not  have  allowed 
those  branches  which  form  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  parish  school, 
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plied,  the  name  of  the  places  in  which  the  schools  receiving 
aid  are  situated,  and  the  religious  body  with  which  they  are 
connected.'  The  return  has  been  presented  to  the  House  of 
(Jommons.  The  grants  extend  from  the  beginning  of  1840 

and  which  infer  in  the  teaching  of  them  properly  the  strictest  mental 
training  and  development,  to  be  transferred  to  female  schools,  when 
it  might  happen  to  suit  the  caprice  of  the  parish  clergyman.  When 
the  erection  of  normal  schools  was  contemplated,  and  arrangements 
were  made  with  that  view,  it  would  have  ascertained  what  were  tha 
views  of  the  ablest  andbest  qualified  schoolmasters  regarding  them.  When 
the  appointment  of  an  inspector  of  schools  was  partly  dtputed  by  Go- 
cernment  to  the  Church,  it  would  have  looked  out  for  one  of  the  mo^t 
skilled  of  the  parochial  teachers  to  fill  that  office — one  thoroughly 
acquainted  both  with  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  tuition.  It 
would  ere  now  have  used  every  effort  to  procure  the  amendment  of 
those  clauses  of  the  schoolmasters'  act,  which  put  him  in  a  degraded 
position  both  as  respects  his  physical  circumstances  and  the  civil  pri- 
vileges which  he  ought  to  enjoy  in  common  with  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  Has  the  Church  done  any  of  all  these 
things? 

During  the  last  twenty  years,  schoolmasters  have  been  incessantly 
attempting  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  place  them  in  circumstances 
as  regards  means  of  living  more  suitable  to  the  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  duties  which  they  have  to  perform.  Tlie  Church 
has  seconded  their  efforts  with  no  hearty  aid.  From  time  to  time  it 
has  seemed  to  lend  a  little  friendly  support,  but  it  has  materially 
counteracted  its  efforts  by  demurring  as  to  the  suitableness  of  the 
time.  How  was  the  subject  treated  by  the  last  General  Assembly  ? 
How  was  it  tieated  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Presby- 
tery of  Cupar  only  the  other  day  ?  Schoolmasters  perfectly  under- 
stand the  causes  for  the  coldness  of  these  Presbyteries,  and  the  rea- 
sons why  the  time  is  now,  and  ever  has  been,  unsuitable.  The  time 
fur  fair  words,  and  flattering  speeches,  and  coaxing  commendations,  and 
feigned  sympathy,  is  now  come  to  an  end. 

Various  circumstances,  of  vital  importance  both  to  the  interests  of 
schoolmasters  and  to  the  education  of  the  country,  render  it  neces- 
sary that  meetings  of  schoolmasters  be  held  upon  an  early  day 
throughout  the  whole  of  Scotland.  At  these  meetings  the  entire 
condition  of  the  body  will  be  taken  into  consideration.  There  are 
three  subjects  which  it  will  be  proper  to  view  attentively  and  dis- 
passionately— viz.  the  position  of  the  body  in  regard  to  the  country, — in 
regard  to  the  Legislature, — and  in  regard  to  the  Church.  Let  these 
points  be  well  considered,  and  their  various  bearings  thoroughly  a»- 
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to  the  10th  of  March  1848.  The  total  amount  grant. 
£35,712,  but  of  this  £9296  has  not  yet  been  paid.  Th-- 
grants  vary  much  in  extent.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  sums 
given  to  the  Normal  Schools  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  they 
range  from  £2,  10s.  to  £650 ;  but  there  are  only  two  or 
three  below  £20,  while  the  great  majority  are  above  £50. 
Some  difficulty  is  experienced  in  classifying  the  religion^  de- 
nominations to  which  the  grants  are  awarded,  which  is  <j,ot 
over  by  inserting  the  word  '  undetermined,'  or  the  sp:i< 
left  blank ;  but  in  one  or  two  instances  '  kirk-session'  is  in- 
serted, which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  grant  is  in  favour  of 
the  Established  Church.  The  amount  of  the  grants  to  ra<-h 
denomination  stand  as  follows : — 

Established  Church  of  Scotland  (includ- 
ing the  Normal  Schools  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow)  £21,870  10  0 

Free  church  5,494  10    0 

Episcopal      -  711     0     0 

Undetermined  ,3,351  10     0 

Doubtful        -        -        -  2,285    0    0 


£35,712  10     0 

None  of  the  Dissenting  denominations  have  specifically  ap- 
plied for  grants  ;  but  it  is  possible  some  of  the  grants  classed 
under  the  head  '  undetermined,'  may  be  for  schools  under 
the  charge  of  Dissenters.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  there 
was  only  one  grant  to  the  Free  Church  prior  to  1847,  vi/.. 
£400  in  1845.  After  the  resolutions,  however,  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  that  Church  in  1847,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  the  applications  for  grants  seem  numerous 
and  considerable.  We  find  that  from  the  20th  of  May  till 
the  end  of  the  year  1847,  grants  to  the  amount  of  upwards 
of  £3500  were  made  to  the  Free  Church;  while  from  the 
1st  of  January  till  the  10th  of  March  1848,  the  sums  granted 

certained.  Let  the  various  members  act  firmly,  unitedly,  and  patrio- 
tically, and,  above  all,  with  a  feeling  of  that  independence  which  thry 
are  entitled  to  entertain,  and  they  will  find  that  the  support  which  they 
detiderate  will  not  be  awantiny.  A  SCOTTISH  SCHOOLMASTER. 
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amount  to  no  less  than  £1371.  It  is  evident  that  the  Free 
Church  is  taking  advantage  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  money 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council.*  The  to- 
tal number  of  grants  made  to  schools  in  Scotland  amounts  to 
164. 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  grants  made  to  schools  in  the 
county  of  Edinburgh  : — Balerno,  undetermined,  £100 ;  GOU.S- 
Innd.  Kirk  of  Scotland,  £150;  Coltbridge,  Episcopal,  £136  : 
Dalkeith,  Free  Church,  £248;  Davidson's  Mains,  Cramond, 
Free  Church,  £124 ;  Edinburgh,  (Old  Town,)  Episcopal, 
£280  ;  Edindurgh  (North  District.)  Free  Church,  two  grant?, 
one  of  £467,  and  another  of  £138;  Edinburgh  (Canongate,) 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  two  grants,  one  of  £225,  and  another  of 
.£140 ;  Edinburgh  (New  Greyfriars.)  Kirk  of  Scotland,  £339 ; 
Edinburgh  (Normal  School.)  four  different  grants — namely, 
£500,  £750,  £4000,  £500;  Greenside,  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
two  grants,  one  of  £111,  and  another  £37 ;  Juniper  Green, 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  £80  ;  Lenny  Moor,  undetermined,  £85; 
Penicuick,  Kirk  of  Scotland,  £150 ;  Pilrig,  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land, £120;  Slateford,  undetermined,  £15. 

The  minutes  of  committee  of  council  on  education,  of  Au- 
ijust  and  December  1847,  are  framed  more  on  the  Prussian 
than  the  Scottish  educational  system,  and  manifest  a  total 
n'fint  of  practical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  frainers  of 
f<nd  minutes. 

It  would  have  been  well  had  the  framers  of  these  minutos 
selected  the  requisites,  to  constitute  a  good  education,  from 

*  MILKING  THE  FLOCK Last  Sabbath,  an  able  and  popular  Dis- 
senting Minister,  connected  with  the  Relief  body,  not  one  hundred 
miles  from  Ayr,  was,  we  understand,  preaching  in  his  usual  lucid  and 
happy  manner,  when  he  took  occasion  to  observe  to  his  hearers,  that 
"  they  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  shepherds,  or  ministers  of  the 
olden  times,  feeding  the  flock,  but  (says  he)  my  friends,  the  order  of 
events  seems  now  to  be  reversed,  for  I  read  the  other  day  a  pompous 
statement  in  some  of  the  Glasgow  papers,  that  a  collection  in  one  of 
the  so  called  Free  Churches  of  that  city,  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
L.1800  and  upwards.  Now,  if  that  be  true,  this  is  what  I  would  ju»t 
beg  leave  to  call  not  feeding,  but  milking  the  flock." — Scotch  Reform- 
ers' Gazette. 
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the  experience  of  our  most  eminent  agriculturists,  mercl 
manufacturers,    and  parochial  teachers,    in   town    <uid   in 
country,  instead  of  copying  from  the  Prussians,  who  have 
evidently  copied,  all  that  is  good  of  their  system,  from  our 
Scottish  parochial  educational  system. 

A  specification  (by  the  committee  of  council)  of  the  quali- 
fications of  teachers,  of  their  duties,  and  of  their  remunera- 
tion, is  of  great  advantage.  The  supporting  schools  of 
industry,  and  making  provision  for  the  pauper  scholars,  when 
transferred  from  the  town  to  the  country,  is  also  very  benv- 
ficial ;  but  the  appointment  of  salaried  pupil  teachers  and 
stipendiary  monitors,  is  altogether  preposterous. 

The  establishment  of  Normal  schools  is  absurd,  whilst  we 
have  universities  and  academies,  susceptible  of  being  new-mo- 
delled, to  accord  with  the  wants  and  the  wishes  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live. 

Why  have  we,  in  all  our  large  cities,  so  many  class-  rooms 
useless  during  six  months  in  the  year  ?  Why  so  many 
palace-looking  charitable  endowed  seminaries  good  for  nothing 
but  the  architectural  adorning  of  our  towns  ?  The  true  cau^e 
is  a  total  neglect  of  National  Economy.  With  proper  arrange- 
ment, these  buildings  should  always  be  a  scene  of  interest  and 
the  living  fountains  of  knowledge, — the  whole  should  be  made 
available  for  the  benefit  of  the  more  advanced  classes  of  edu- 
cation,— and,  during  the  year,  should  be  attended  by  three 
distinct  classes  of  pupils,  thereby  reducing  our  academical 
session  to  the  short  space  of  four  months.  During  the  eight 
months'  vacation,  we  would  employ  our  young  academicians 
and  our  young  collegians  in  the  art  of  reducing  to  practice  the 
previously  acquired  knowledge, — we  would  keep  them  in  ac- 
tive employment  by  the  incentive  of  immediate  remuneration 
and  the  prospect  of  gradual  promotion. 

We  all  know  how  little  knowledge  is  acquired  at  our  col- 
leges,— we  all  know  that  the  few  sessions  of  a  theological  coui'M- 
are  part  of  four  years  almost  altogether  wasted. 

One  year's  teaching  is  more  advantageous  than  the  whole 
four  year's  learning.  The  parochial  schoolmasters  of  Scotland 
have  the  sole  forming  of  the  future  man.  Elevate 
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masters  to  the  status  in  society  which  justly  belongs  to  them, 
and,  through  their  influence  and  cordial,  vigorous,  laborious, 
effectual,  co-operation,  we  would  effect  a  thorough  reforma- 
tion, and  make  contentment  and  prosperity  prevalent  in  every 
heart  and  in  every  place. 

The  well-informed,  affectionate,  and  zealous  parochial 
schoolmaster  soon  acquires  the  affection  of  the  child,  and 
thereby  secures  the  respect  of  the  parent ;  thus  a  class  of 
such  men,  located  in  every  small  section  of  our  counties,  pos- 
sessing the  affection  of  the  young  and  commanding  the  respect 
of  the  aged,  are  admirably  fitted  for  regulating  the  destinies 
of  our  nation. 

The  office  of  sub-district,  or  Parish  Registrar,  we  would 
invariably  annex  to  the  office  of  Parochial-Particular-Profes- 
sional Schoolmaster.  The  office  of  District  or  County  Regis- 
trar, we  would  annex  to  the  office  of  Town  Clerk  of  the 
County  Town.  The  office  of  National  Registrar,  we  would 
annex  to  our  Supreme  Courts,  having  one  in  Edinburgh,  one 
in  Dublin,  and  one  in  London. 

By  this  arrangement  we  would  complete  our  suggested  plan 
of  publishing  three  weekly  Statistical  Journals,  viz : — The 
English,  the  Scottish,  and  the  Irish. 

A  more  unconstitutional  or  a  more  worthless  proposal  could 
not  have  been  suggested,  than  the  peculiarly-framed  proposal 
and  resolve,  connected  with  "  Normal  schools  for  training 
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masters  for  workhouse  schools,  and  for  penal  schools."  Verily 
it  is  time  that  national  economy  was  fully  appreciated,  yea, 
more  than  time,  that  the  constituency  of  the  united  kingdom 
were  firmly  resolved  to  return  as  their  representatives  to 
Parliament,  men  who,  if  they  will  not  reduce  our  national 
expenditure,  will  at  least  show  that  they  have  a  sufficient 
knowledge  to  keep  in  mind,  that  although  members  of  Par- 
liament care  not  for  the  practice  of  economy,  the  industrial 
and  working-classes  have  learned  to  count  the  cost. 

The  Parliamentary  Educational  Committee  of  Council  have 
favoured  us  with  their  estimate  of  a  "  Normal  school  for 
training  masters  for  workhouse  schools,  and  for  penal  schools, 
namely. — 
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Buildings  of  the  Normal  School,         -  £10,000 

Ditto  of  the  Pauper  School,  f),000 

Ditto  of  the  Penal  School,  o,000 

Outlay  for  Buildings,  £20,000 

With  a  permanent  annual  charge  for  Normal 

School,        -  £  3,500 

The  amount  of  the  committee's  estimate  is  adequate  to  the 
of  50  villas  for  industry,  100  cottages  for  children  below 
seven  years  of  age,  and  also  100  cottages  for  the  aged  and 
infirm  poor. 

The  practical  beneficial  result  of  the  training  in  the  rural 
villas  and  cottages  would  far  exceed  the  practical  beneficial 
result  of  the  training  in  the  Normal  pauper  and  penal 
schools. 

And  whilst  the  training  in  villas  of  industry,  and  in  the 
cottages  appended  to  these  villas,  would  be  more  beneficial 
than  the  proposed  Normal  system,  it  has  a  decided  claim  in 
its  favour,  in  the  fact  that,  whilst  the  proposed  Normal  sys- 
tem would  add  to  our  annual  expenditure,  the  industrial  vill-i 
system  would  lessen  our  army  expenses  and  our  poor  rates, 
would  abolish  the  juvenile  delinquent  imprisoning  system,  and 
convert  our  town-ragged  industrial  schools  into  country-indus- 
trial cottages,  populated  with  well-clad,  well-fed,  well-educat- 
ed, and  actively  and  pleasantly  employed  children. 

Having  given  an  outline  of  Parochial  Economy,  we  would 
solicit  our  friends  to  reperuse  a  part  of  our  former  puli'ii .  - 
tion  on  mercantile  affairs,  which,  although  published  fit'tern 
years  ago,  is  fully  as  applicable  now  as  it  was  then. 


Part  of  a  Section  of  the  second  series  of  the  Commercial  Annual, 
edited  by  Robert  Watt  in  the  year  1833. 

COMMERCIAL  ECONOMY. 

"  To  hazard  much  to  get  much,  has  more  of  Avarice  than  Wisdom." 

To  correct  the  abuses  of  commerce,  and  protect  the  fair  trader, 
is  the  paramount  principle  of  commercial  economy. 

The  self-sufficient  already  perfect  practitioner  of  physic,  who 
imagines  that  he  alone  is  in  full  possession  of  the  healing  art,  can 
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boast  of  few  beneficial  practical  results  of  his  knowledge,  compared 
with  those  of  the  more  humble  physician,  who,  in  all  his  researches 
avails  himself  of  the  every-day  experience  and  observation  of  others 
as  to  the  cause  and  effect  of  various  maladies.  In  like  manner,  the 
egotistical,  theoretical,  political  economist,  who  imagines  that  he 
alone  has  obtained  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  ancient  and 
modern  modes  of  trafficing,  can  boast  of  few  advantages  arising  from 
his  theories  being  reduced  to  practice,  compared  with  those  which 
arise  from  the  labours  of  the  man  who  lives  in  the  mercantile  world, 
and  calculates  upon  rendering  his  services  useful,  only  to  the  extent 
of  his  being  advised,  directed,  and  supported  by  men  whose  love  of 
integrity  induces  them  to  aid  in  detecting,  exposing,  and  punishing 
every  base  and  dishonourable  deed. 

Commerce  and  trado  are  synonymous  terms,  used  to  express  an 
exchange  of  one  thing  for  another,  and  may,  with  strict  propriety,  be 
indiscriminately  applied  to  foreign  and  home  traffic.  Economy,  in  its 
etymology,  signifies  simply  the  government  of  a  family  or  household  ; 
and,  therefore,  although  somewhat  at  variance  with  its  more  modern 
acceptation,  warrants  us  in  applying  the  term  Commercial  Economy 
to  the  mode  of  exchanging  commodities,  whether  that  mode  be  a 
good  or  a  bad  one. 

The  vast  variety  of  matter  which  renders  an  inquiry  into  the  man- 
agement of  the  commercial  household  of  Great  Britain  so  absolutely 
necessary,  might,  perhaps,  have  been  more  aptly  noticed  under  the 
denomination  of  a  commercial  survey.  However,  as  family  affairs  can 
only  be  well  managed  by  making  the  expenditure  correspond  with  the 
finances,  and  by  possessing  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  temper  and 
conduct  of  all  the  inmates;  so  the  affairs  of  the  commercial  community 
can  only  be  well  managed  by  individual  traders  regulating  their  traf- 
fic according  to  their  capital ;  and  by  possessing  an  accurate  know- 
ledge  of  the  persons  who  are,  and  of  the  persons  who  are  not,  trust- 
worthy. 

Before  the  adoption  of  gold  and  silver,  of  bank  notes,  and  bills  of 
rxchange,  or  of  any  other  of  the  present  fixed  real  or  ideal  standard 
of  value  of  commodities,  commerce  must  have  been  extremely  rude, 
and  the  bartering  of  one  article  for  another  must  have  been  frequently 
attended  with  much  inconvenience.  But  if  the  present  age  have  got 
rid  of  the  rudeness  and  of  the  inconvenience  which  marked  the  traf- 
fic of  their  ancestors,  they  have  paid  a  costly  price  for  refinement 
and  comfort ;  they  have  bartered  their  integrity,  their  truth,  and 
their  honesty,  which  are  of  greater  value  than  all  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  mercantile  gain.  Better  were  it  that  mankind  went 
back  to  the  rude  practice  of  barter,  then  that  men  should  continue  to 
purchase  goods  upon  credit — never  intending  to  pay  them.  Better 
were  it  that  commerce  itself  altogether  ceased,  and  that  every  man, 
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like  a  solitary  isolated  being,  should  provide  for  himself  all  the  re- 
quisites of  existence,  than  that  our  most  industrious  and  respectable 
traders  should  be  hourly  in  jeopardy  of  being  reduced  to  beggary, 
through  the  worthlessness  and  dishonesty  of  systematical  mercantile 
thieves  and  imprudent  speculators. 

The  sordid  spirit  of  the  miser,  who  would  not  part  with  a  shilling 
though  there  was  every  probability  of  its  gaining  a  pound,  and  the 
prodigality  of  the  spendthrift,  who  would  squander  in  one  day  what 
might  serve  him  a  year,  are  alike  unsuitable  for  profitable  traffic. 
There  is,  indeed,  but  little  cause  to  complain  of  the  niggardliness  of 
the  present  age  ;  but,  strange  though  it  may  appear,  it  is  an  undeni- 
able fact,  that  as  sordidness  leaves  the  abodes  of  commerce,  prodiga- 
lity becomes  more  and  more  their  occupier.  The  excellent  adage  of 
ancestral  economy,  "  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  won,"  is  viewed  by 
our  modern  political  economists  as  being  too  nigardly  in  its  nature 
for  being  admitted  into  any  of  their  proposed  theoretical  plans  for 
securing  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  mankind.  Daily  experience, 
however,  that  able  teacher  of  practical  economy,  declares  that  it  is  a 
a  wise  maxim,  "  Better  keep  right,  than  make  right;"  and  prove* 
that  "  A  man  may  have  too  many  irons  in  the  fire." 

The  ruinous  tendency  of  Commercial  Monopolizing  and  Patent 
Money  Lending,  is  everywhere  visible. 

The  Patent  Money  Lending  System  spreads  a  most  baneful  influence 
over  the  whole  commercial  transactions  of  Great  Britain  ;  during  the 
last  twenty  years  it  has  been  the  means  of  rendering  it  impossible  for 
any  creditor  to  know  the  real  state  of  a  debtor's  finances ;  and,  in 
many  instances,  has  induced  individuals  to  carry  on  trade,  not  only 
so  much  beyond  their  own  capital,  but  so  much  beyond  their  own 
capacity  for  managing  business,  that  they  themselves  are  actually  ig- 
norant whether  they  be  carrying  on  a  gaining  or  losing  trade,  until 
they  are  declared  insolvent  or  bankrupt  by  one  or  other  of  their 
creditors. 

The  monopolizing  system  of  trafficing  has  gone  hand  in  hand,  with 
the  Patent  Money  Lending  System,  in  ruining  our  commercial  pros- 
perity. That  man  must  be  ignorant  indeed,  as  to  the  true  state  of 
mercantile  affairs,  who  imagines  that  commercial  transactious  are 
conducted,  in  most  cases,  upon  fair  and  honourable  principles  ;  an 
he  must  be  equally  ignorant,  and  in  no  small  degree  fool-hardy,  who 
would  undertake  to  prove  that  any  one  of  our  commercial  men  is 
not,  in  some  degree,  to  blame  for  the  present  ruinous  state  of  our 
commercial  community.  The  present  lax  mode  of  taking  and  fulfill- 
ing orders  is  a  disgrace  to  our  extensive  traflicers.  The  moment  a 
man  possessing  twenty  pounds  of  capital,  opens  shop,  his  next  door 
neighbour  gives  him  goods  on  credit,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  pounds 
more  ;  a  second,  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  indeed  the  greater  number  of 
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wholesale  traders,  in  the  same  commodities,  credit  him  in  alike  pro- 
gressive ratio.  The  newly  commenced  shop-keeper,  being  thus 
liberally  accommodated,  sells  at  a  trifling  advance  on  the  purchase 
price  ;  nay,  rather  than  lose  a  customer,  he  frequently  sells  at  prime 
cost,  and,  with  a  view  of  promoting  sales  and  cutting  up  his  seniors 
in  trade,  at  times,  allows  twelve-months  credit  into  the  bargain.  In 
the  interim,  the  shop-keeper's  own  acceptances  fall  due,  and  are  in 
regular  succession  presented  for  payment ;  a  first,  a  second,  and  even 
a  third  year's  acceptances  may  all  of  them  be  duly  honoured;  but,  by 
the  time  a  fourth  year's  are  presented  for  payment,  cash  is  now  and 
then  wanting  to  pay  the  ono  half.  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  drawers 
of  the  bills,  readily  take  part  of  the  amount  in  cash,  and  add  the 
balance  to  another  set  of  bills  granted  for  a  fresh  stock  of  goods.* 
This  ruinous  mode  of  settling  accounts,  is  again  and  again  repeated. 
Travellers  go  their  periodical  rounds,  and  continue  adding  and  adding 
to  the  losses  of  their  employers,  till  one  and  all  of  them  get  so  deeply 
involved  that  they  consider  it  necessary  to  support  the  credit  of  the 
very  shop-keeper  who  continues  ruining  them.  The  trader  or  mer- 
chant who  first  trusted  this  enterprising  young  man,  upon  being  asked 
any  questions  concerning  the  finances  of  his  now,  we  shall  suppose, 
four  year's  customer,  replies,  "  I  can  say  nothing  about  his  affairs 
further  than  that  I  have  always  trusted  him,  and  have  found  him  judi- 
cious and  honest,  and  I  see  he  has  a  good  run  of  business."  In  this 
way,  creditors  residing  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  now 
credit-tottering-merchant,  mislead  creditors  residing  at  a  distance  ; 
and,  by  luring  others  more  and  more  into  the  snare,  succeed  in  ob- 
taining full  payment  to  themselves.  Here  they  throw  off  the  mask 
of  misrepresentation,  and  to  all  enquirers  respecting  their  late  much- 
applauded  customer,  invariably  reply,  "  We  have  given  up  dealings 
with  him  ;  cannot  say  anything  about  him  ;  you  must  just  judge  for 
yourself."  Commercial  gentlemen  easily  interpret  such  language, 
and,  availing  themselves  of  the  warning,  fulfil  no  new  orders,  whilst 
they  endeavour  to  obtain  payment  of  the  old  by  verbally  supporting 
the  credit  of  the  merchant,  whose  dream  of  securing,  by  economy 
and  underselling,  all  the  traffic  of  the  world  to  himself,  is  only  dis- 
pelled by  discovering,  that  no  one  will  trust  him  ;  that  many  would 
buy — but  he  has  nothing  to  sell  ;  that  creditors  dun  him  day  after 
day,  and  hour  after  hour,  but  debtors  keep  out  of  the  way,  until  the 
visionary  monopoliser  of  trade  vanishes,  scarcely  leaving  "  a  wreck 
behind." 

Our  Glasgow  correspondents,  amongst  other  important  communi- 
cations on  this  subject,  say,  "  Our  corn-merchants  are  doing  no  good. 
Since  our  last  report,  we  have  to  notice  that  Mr.  Harvey,  the  dis- 

The  American  and  East  India  transactions  will,  in  manj  instances, 
exhibit  a  three  year's  series  of  bills  for  the  same  goods. 


tiller,  hu  again  failed,  current  report  state*  llie  amount  at  £65,000. 
The  amount  of  Mr.  Honeyman's  failure  it  estimated  at  £80,000  ; 
Mr.  Graham's  at  from  £60,000  to  £100,000;  Mr.  Allan 'sat  L.GO.OOO  ; 
Mr.  Pinkerton's  at  L. 50,000 ;  Messrs.  Sclander's  and  Son's  at 
L. 40,000:  Mr  Baird's  at  L.32,000  ;  and  Mr.  Millar's  at  L.  10,000. 

And,  in  corroboration  of  our  statement,  that  a  monopolising  system 
of  commercial  speculation  is  in  general  attended  with  ruinous  con- 
sequences, we  would  ask,  Did  Mr.  Rennie,  the  improving  and  highly 
applauded  Scotch  agriculturist,  experience  upon  the  winding  up  of 
hia  affairs,  that  he  bestowed  any  important  benefit,  either  on  himself 
or  on  the  community?  Can  Mr.  Dunlop,  the  meritorious  and  enter- 
prising distiller,  now  say  that  he  has  enriched  either  himself  or  the 
public,  by  extending  wider  and  wider,  the  range  of  his  busii 
Can  Mr.  Maberly,  the  once  not  to  be  rivalled  manufacturer,  and  the 
— to  the  last — liberal-spirited  banker,  now  boast  of  having  either  ac- 
cumulated his  own  riches,  or  increased  to  careful  and  industrious 
labourers  their  little  stock  of  hard-earned  savings? — "  A  meeting  of 
the  creditors  was  held  on  the  29th  August  (1832,)  for  auditing  the 
accounts,  and  proving  the  debts.  The  official  assignee  said,  that  in 
three  weeks  he  expected  to  have  L.  10,000  of  assets  in  hand.  Mr. 
Gordon  hoped  a  dividend  would  not  yet  be  declared.  There  were 
outstanding  engagements  which  ought  first  to  be  paid,  as  the  estate 
was  paying  interest  at  five  per  cent.  The  commissioner  said,  that  as 
soon  as  there  was  enough  to  divide  Is.  in  the  pound,  he  should  de- 
clare a  dividend.  This  was  the  general  rule  he  should  follow.  Tin- 
official  assignee  said  he  had  L.7000  at  present  lodged  in  the  Bank  of 
England.  Mr.  Gordon  said  he  would  submit  a  general  statement  to 
the  commissioner  within  a  week,  when  the  propriety  of  a  declaration 
of  a  dividend  might  be  ascertained.  The  commissioner  allowed  a 
week  for  this  purpose,  and  the  claim  of  Mr.  Knight  was  fixed  for  in- 
vestigation on  a  future  day.  The  claims  against  the  bankrupt's  estate 
were  as  follows:  L.136,000  unsecured,  L.74,000  secured,  and 
L. 20,000  disputed ;  in  all,  L.230,000.  At  present,  the  estimate  is 
that  not  more  than  3s.  in  the  pound  will  be  paid." 

A  thousand  such  examples, — proving  the  ruinous  tendency  of  a 
monopolising  system, — might  be  advanced,  but  none  having  so  many 
compensating  circumstances  connected  with  them  as  the  examples 
we  have  enumerated.* 

*  ABERDEENSHIRE — Failures — Aberdeen,  which  has  passed  com- 
paratively scaithloss  through  more  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
convulsions  than  any  other  town  in  Scotland,  has  at  length  received  a 
blow,  sufficient  to  make  up  for  much  of  the  past  immunity.  On  the  9th 
of  May  1848,  it  became  known  that  the  old  and  respected  firms  of  Leys, 
Masson,  and  Co.,  and  A.  Hadden  &  Sons,  names  identified  with 
the  orgin  and  growth  of  our  manufacturing  industry,  had  stopped  pay. 
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Without  farther  particular  illustration,  it  may  he  easily  discovered 
that  a  spirit  of  jealousy,  and  a  reckless  rivalship,  have  well  nigh 
blind  folded  the  whole  commercial  community.  While  dishonest 
men  unite  closely  together,  and  keep  up  numerous  associations  for 
the  perpetration  of  mercantile  frauds,  honest  men  keep  aloof  from 
each  other,  every  one  trusting  to  his  own  superior  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  commercial  world  for  steering  clear  of  the  shoals 
and  quicksands  -where  one  or  other  of  his  brethren  daily  perish. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  Great  Britain 
should  be  at  present  labouring  under  a  load  of  commercial  embar- 
rassments, as  that  there  should  be  found  amongst  us  men  who  boast 
of  our  commercial  prosperity,  who  highly  applaud  the  excellencies  of 
the  debtor  and  creditor  laws  of  our  land,  and  who,  at  the  same  time, 
know  full  well  that  mercantile  frauds  are  widely  flourishing.  Ambi- 
tion and  avarice  everywhere  vie  for  the  ascendancy  ;  and  whilst  flat- 
tery and  deception  frequently  raise  the  traitorous  courtier  above  the 
wise  and  honourable  statesman,  craft  and  artifice  enable  designing 
knaves  to  undersell  our  most  opulent  and  honest  merchants  in  the 
market,  after  having  literally  robbed  them  of  their  goods. 

Systematical  Commercial  Robbery, — for  we  can  call  it  by  no  other 
name — will  soon  ruin  Great  Britain. 

"  "Tis  not  what  they  should,  but  what  they  can  get.  Faults  or  de- 
cays must  be  concealed ;  big  words  given  where  they  are  not  de- 
served, and  the  ignorance  or  necessity  of  the  buyer  imposed  upon 
for  unjust  profit." 

That  the  commercial  world  is,  at  this  moment,  far  from  being  in 
a  state  of  safety,  might  be  assumed  as  an  axiom.  Indeed,  the  dread- 
ful scene  which  everywhere  exhibits  to  view  the  many  evils  which 
hourly  assail  one  or  other  of  our  industrious  merchants,  cannot  at  all 


merit.  Frcm  the  extent  of  the  business  which  they  carried  on,  their 
liabilities  are  necessarily  very  heavy,  and  many  parties  must  suffer  loss ; 
but  this  is  not  the  worst  feature  of  the  case —nearly  three  thousand 
persons  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  without  any  prospect  of 
re-engagement,  unless  through  some  sudden  and  extraordinary  revival 
of  trade.  This  event  has  cast  a  deep  shade  of  gloom  over  our  city, 
and  is  justly  regarded  as  the  most  disastrous  that  has  occurred  for  many, 
many  years. — (Aberdeen  Herald.) — In  reference  to  the  above,  the 
'  Times,"  of  Saturday,  has  the  following  : — '  The  aggregate  liabilities 
of  Messrs  Leys,  Masson,  &  Co.,  and  Hadden  &  Sons,  are  estimated 
at  from  L.400,000  to  L.600,000.  Their  stock  of  goods  is  said  to 
be  very  large,  and  a  great  number  of  operatives  will  be  thrown  out  of 
employment  by  their  stoppage.  The  National  Bank  of  Scotland,  the 
Town  and  County  Bank,  and  the  North  of  Scotland  Banking  Com- 
pany, are  understood  to  be  the  principal  creditors. 
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time*  esc&pe  the  notice  of  even  the  most  tuougUtlcs*  aiul  i.-uu 
observer.  Commercial  capital  being  entirely  represented  by  coni- 
•noditie*  prepared  for  consumption,  by  merchandise  intended  for  im- 
mediate u»e,  is  ever  disposable  on  a  short  warning  ;  and,  therefore, 
whilst  respectable  traders  have  been  able  to  make  government*  feel 
ttut  the  commercial  community  have  the  mean*  of  making  thenm-U. •- 
ue  heard  in  the  supreme  courts  of  every  nation,  dishonourable  traders 
have  been  able  lo  make  nations  feel  that  systematic  mercantile  ih:.-\.^ 
have  the  means  of  robbing  the  honest  and  industrious  part  of  man- 
kind, and  of  setting  at  defiance  the  threatenings  of  every  civil  .u,.l 
criminal  law. 

We  would  give  leave  of  absence  during  life,  and  on  half-pay  to  all 
our  judges  in  our  Court  of  Session,  with  the  exception  of  three  Lords 
Ordinary,  and  having  thus  reduced  the  future  appointments  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  we  would  constitute,  Commercial  Courts  of  Equity. 

"  Circumstances  give  great  light  to  true  judgment,  if  well  weighed." 

Local  tribunals,  constituted  so  as  to  form  committees  of  societies 
for  the  protection  of  trade,  should  consist  of  individuals  residing  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  debtor;  but  not  ranking  on  the 
estate  as  creditors.  The  judges  best  qualified  to  do  justice  between 
debtor  and  creditor,  being  thus,  of  necessity,  a  moveable  bench  or 
jury,  we  would  propose  that  the  form,  routine,  and  despatch  of  busi- 
ness, devolve  upon  a  commissioner,  or  judge,  and  three  or  more  ac- 
countants, appointed  by  Government,  and  paid  by  the  State. 

Whilst  we  would  propose  that  a  commissioner  with  a  permanent 
salary  be  annexed  to  every  commercial  court,  through  whom,  in  con- 
junction with  respectable  traders,  all  the  contested  points  between 
debtor  and  creditor  would  be  finally  decided,  we  would  make  it  the 
duty  of  the  accountants,  with  permanent  salaries,  to  audit  the  books 
of  the  insolvent  or  bankrupt,  and  to  act  as  official  assignee,  or  trustee, 
on  every  bankrupt's  estate ;  but  to  be  aided,  in  their  management, 
by  the  secretaries  of  societies  for  the  protection  of  trade,  and  also  by 
the  accountants  of  debtor  and  creditor. 

By  such  an  arrangement,  debtors  would  appear  before  a  tribunal 
well  acquainted  with  their  circumstances,  conduct,  and  character  ; 
and  creditors  would  obtain  an  accurate  and  expeditious  division  of  all 
insolvents'  and  bankrupts'  estates. 

The  existing  debtor  and  creditor  laws  of  Great  Britain,  are  no 
protection  to  the  industrious  and  respectable  trader,  and  their  in- 
utility  consists  more  in  their  being  ill  administered,  than  in  their 
being  ill  framed.  Although  the  persons  appointed  to  act  as  judges 
and  commissioners  are,  in  most  cases,  wise  and  able  lawyers ;  al- 
though they  feel  disposed  to  examine  carefully  into  all  particular*, 
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atrtl  cnrieaTour  lo  decide  with  candour  in  every  case,  yet  being  un- 
acquainted with  the  character  of  the  persons  brought  before  them, 
and  altogether  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  several  branches  of  corn-* 
inerce,  it  too  frequently  happens  that  they  acquit  fraud  and  punish  in- 
nocence. Hence,  it  is  that  individuals,  destitute  of  principle,  are 
induced  to  keep  a  sharp  look-ont  from  their  first  commencement  in 
business,  how  they  may  rob  the  public,  and  white-wash  themselves 
!>y  taking  the  benefit  of  the  insolvent  and  bankrupt  laws.  Hence  it 
is  that  dishonest  persons  so  frequently  find  it  a  very  easy  matter  to 
make  all  their  fradulent  deeds  appear  fair  and  just,  when  they  come 
to  be  examined  by  the  judges  or  commissioners.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  laws  for  protecting  honesty  are  daily  converted  into  a  safeguard 
for  enabling  rogues  to  carry  on  dishonesty. 

In  may  instances  fraudulent  traders  have  their  plans  so  well  ar- 
ranged, that  they  frequently  succeed,  not  only  in  robbing  their  credit- 
ors, and  in  evading  civil  and  criminal  prosecution,  but  in  making  it 
almost  impossible  for  any  unprejudiced  person  either  to  say  or  think 
that  all  is  not  right. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  "  the  less  government  interferes  with  private 
contracts  the  better,"  it  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  the  less  law- 
\vrs  have  to  do  with  the  estates  of  insolvents  and  bankrupts,  the  sooner 
will  these  estates  be  wound  up.  It  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  con- 
tinue the  practice  of  bringing  the  debtor  into  an  Insolvent's  Court, 
accompanied  by  law  agent  and  counsel ;  and  it  is  equally  absurd  for 
the  opposing  creditor  to  make  his  appearance  with  a  like  number  o.t 
legal  supporters.  That  neither  the  honest  debtor  nor  the  honest 
creditor  is  benefited  by  such  a  practice,  is  abundantly  demonstrated 
by  the  last  official  returns  made  up  for  England. 

The  number  of  insolvent  debtors  who  had  obtained  their  discharge 
under  the  present  act,  amounted,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1829,  to 
51.000;  their  debts  to  L. 4,000,000;  their  assets  to  L.4. 166,  3s.  4d. ; 
being,  upon  an  average,  for  each  person,  debts  L.76  ;  assets,  Is.  7d. 
The  expense  of  discharge  cost  L.25,  exclusive  of  L.23,  the  expense 
incurred  by  creditors  feeing  agent  and  counsel  to  oppose  the  discharge ; 
hence,  for  every  farthing  recovered  from  the  estate  of  an  insolvent, 
there  is  actually  expended  ten  shillings  ;  and  whilst  this  is  a  just  aver- 
age view  of  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  insolvent's  act  for  Eng- 
land, the  evil  is  not  less  in  Ireland  ;  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  a 
cessio  in  Scotland  is,  if  possible,  still  worse.  Taking  the  whole  in- 
solvents throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  we  only  find  sixty-five  out 
of  every  1200  estates  producing  any  assets;  and  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  whilst  our  debtor  and  creditor  laws  are  so  strangely  ano- 
malous, that  the  debtor  can  force  the  creditor  into  an  insolvent's 
court,  but  the  creditor  cannot  compel  the  debtor  to  give  up  his  pro- 
perty so  long  as  the  debtor  chooses  to  submit  to  the  restraints  of  a 
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debtor*'  jail ;  and  if  our  insolvents'  court*  prove  to  ill  adapted  for 
protecting  the  honest  trader,  our  bankrupts'  courts  prove  a  hundred 
time*  worse  ;  the  rogues,  and  not  the  honest  man,  is  protected,  and 
the  very  measures  employed  for  the  suppression  of  fraudulent-)',  only 
prove  its  greatest  support. 

Who,  at  all  conversant  with  the  management  of  bankrupts'  estates, 
does  not  know  numerous  cases  where  an  estate,  sufficient  to  pay 
fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound,  has  been  completely  squandered 
through  the  chicanery  and  villany  of  worthless  creditors,  assignees, 
and  trustees.  The  chief  desideratum  at  present  seems  to  be,  not 
how  short,  but  how  long  a  time  the  winding  up  of  a  bankrupt's 
estate  may  take;  and  we  are,  for  this  very  reason,  induced  to  pre- 
pare a  check  to  such  increasing  evils,  by  holding  out  no  inducement 
of  a  pecuniary  nature,  tending  to  protract  the  time  of  granting  an> 
bankrupt  a  discharge. 

Debtors  willing,  but  nnable  to  pay  their  debts,  ought  not  to  be 
punished  on  account  of  their  poverty  ;  and  debtors  unwilling,  but 
able  to  pay  their  debts,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  escape  punishment 
because  they  are  rich.  The  administration  of  justice  between  debtor 
and  creditor,  should  be  equitable,  cheap,  and  expeditious;  and,  that 
there  may  be  no  unnecessary  waste  of  time,  or  extravagant  expend- 
iture of  capital,  there  should  be  established  a  commercial  court  of 
equity  in  the  principal  towns  of  every  county  throughout  Great 
Britain  ;  the  same  in  locality  as  we  have  sheriff  courts  throughout 
Scotland. 

DEBTOR'S-PRISONS  SUPERSEDED  BY  HOUSES  OF 
CORRECTION  AND  PLACES  OF  HARD  LABOUR. 

Debtors  willing,  but  unable  to  pay  their  debts,  are  entitled  to 
protection.  Debtors  unwilling,  but  able  to  pay  their  debts,  should 
be  compelled  to  surrender  their  property  for  behoof  of  creditors. 
The  unfortunate  debtor  is  more  an  object  of  pity  than  of  punishment. 
The  fraudulent  debtor  is  more  a  subject  for  a  house  of  correction  and 
hard  labour  than  a  debtors'-jail.  Is  it  not,  then,  a  great  commercial 
fatuity  to  continue  from  year  to  year  incarcerating  the  unfortunate 
and  fraudulent  debtor  indiscriminately  ?  Houses  of  correction  and 
places  of  hard  labour  are  necessary  and  useful  establishments  ;  and 
we  hope  that,  ere  long,  there  will  not  exist  one  debtors'-jail  to  de- 
tract from  the  fame  of  an  enlightened  and  civilized  people  ;  but, 
whilst  the  evil  does  continue,  it  cannot  be  too  frequently  nor  too 
openly  brought  before  the  public ;  whilst  the  cause  of  humanity  re- 
mains at  stake  ;  whilst  liberty,  the  most  valuable  of  our  natural  and 
civil  rights,  continues  to  be  denied  to  hundreds  of  honest  but  unfor- 
tunate persons  ;  whilst  the  insolvent,  whose  debts  amount  to  L.20  or 
L.30,  is  confined  in  jail  for  as  many  years,  and  the  bankrupt,  whose 
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debts  amount  to  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  easily  obtain* 
a  discharge  from  creditors  by  paying  four  or  five  shillings  in  the 
pound ;  is  it  not  the  duty  of  all  who  wish  well  to  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  their  country,  to  use  their  best  efforts  in  procuring  an 
alteration  of  these  laws  which  punish  a  man  for  contracting  debt  to 
the  amount  of  twenty  pounds,  and  allow  the  man  who  has  contracted 
debt  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  pound?,  to  pass  unpunished  1 
What  would  we  think  of  that  legislator  who  enacted  that  petty  and 
not  extensive  thefts  should  be  punished !     Would  we  not  consider 
him  better  qualified  for  associating  with  bedlamites  than  for  framing 
laws  to  regulate  the  conduct  and  protect  the  property  of  his  country- 
men ?      And  yet  we  daily  manifest  amongst  us  the  same  degree  of 
folly.     We  daily  blame  the  man  possessing  twenty  pounds  of  capital 
for  extending  trade  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  beyond  it,  and  applaud 
the  man  possessing  one  thousand  pounds  of  capital  for  extending  trade 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  beyond  it.     It  is  the  extreme 
both  of  folly  and  injustice,  to  blast  the  name  of  the  man  who  robs  the 
mercantile  community  by  tens  of  pounds,  and  to  pass  no  censure  or 
stigma  on  the  man  who  robs  it  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds. 
It  is  readily  admitted  that  a  few  prudent  and  enterprising  individuals 
have  commenced  business  almost  altogether  on  credit :  have  realized 
a  fortune  to  themselves ;  and,  by  carrying  on  trade  to  the  extent  of 
some  hundred  thousand  pounds,  have  done  much  good  to  the  nation  , 
but  it  must  be  held  an  infallible  rule  in  morality,  that  that  man  is  a 
fraudulent  person  who  continues  from  year  to  year  speculating  with 
the  property    of  others,   after  having   become   so    much    involved, 
through  unsuccessful  traffic,  as  not  to  be  able  to  pay  his  creditors 
even  ten   shillings   in   the  pound.     It  is,   indeed,  undeniable,    that 
various  accidents  and  accumulated  misfortunes  may,  in  a  single  day, 
render  the  merchant  possessed  of  an  immense  fortune  poorer  than 
the  poorest  beggar  ;  but  can  that  merchant  be  considered  an  honest 
man,  who,  after  sustaining  heavy  losses,  instead  of  stopping  payments, 
and  calling  a  meeting  of  his  creditors,  continues  to  carry  on  trade 
more  extensively  than  ever,  conceals  his  losses,   and  augments  his 
debts  ?     It  is  a  duty  which  every  man  in  business  owes  to  himself 
and  his  creditors,  to  audit  his  balance-sheet  twice  a-year,  and  upon 
finding  the  accumulated  amount  of  his  proceeds  from  trade  an  actual 
loss  of  ten  shillings  in  the  pound,  to  stop  short  in  a  ruinous  career. 
Individual  traders  are  justly  esteemed  the  best  judges  of  their  own 
prospects  of  success  ;  but  as  it  is  a  common  and  a  very  natural  pro- 
pensity to  be  over  sanguine  about  anything  where  self  is  concerned, 
and,  like  the  gambler  after  a  run  of  bad  luck,  to  hope  for  a  favour- 
able turn  of  fortune,  and  thereby  continue  hazarding  game  after  game 
till  not  only  the  last  farthing  of  capital,  but  the  last  farthing  of  credit 
is  staked  and  lost, — is  it  not  highly  expedient  to  enact  some  hw  gi> 
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ing  the  creditor  security  that  the  debtor  cannot  waste  the  property 
with  which  he  is  intrusted  beyond  the  half  of  the  amount  ?    Ho  human 
tribunal  can  pretcnii  to  draw  with  accuracy  the  hair-breadth  line  at 
which  folly  terminates  and  injustice  begins,  but  it  may  keep  both 
within  specified  boundaries  ;  and,  although  the  latter  merits  severer 
treatment  than  the  former,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  put 
under  too  great  a  restraint.     In  as  far  as  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence 
are  at  stake,  the  loss  is  the  same  to  the  creditor,  whether  it  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  folly  or  injustice  of  the  debtor  ;  and,  therefore, 
whilst  the  knave  ought   to   be  prevented   from  robbing  the  public 
designedly,  the  man  who  thoughtlessly  throws  away  his  own  capital 
and  that  of  others,  in  unsuccessful  traffic,  ought  to  be  prevented  from 
incurring  debts  after  the  period  at  which  every  honest  and  prudent 
business  man  would  begin  to  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  retrieve 
the  loss.     If  it  be  admitted  that  a  trader  is  entitled  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness to  double  the  extent  of  his  own  capital,  it  surely  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  narrow-minded  policy  to  compel  the  person  who  buys  and 
sells  on  credit  to  keep  correct  books.     The  numerous  individuals  who 
daily  embark  in  a  business  to  which  they  were  never  bred,  is  a  libel 
on  our  commercial  community  ;  therefore,  no  one  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  traffic,  either  as  a  wholesale  or  retail  merchant,  until  a  regular  ap- 
prenticeship has  been  served,  and  a  capability  of  keeping  correctly 
a  complete  set  of  mercantile  books  has  been  attained.     Every  man 
in  business  should  be  compelled  to  take  stock  and  balance  his  del>t» 
and  credits  twice  a-year  ;  and  the  moment  any  one  discovers  his  traf- 
ticing  to  have  occasioned  a  loss  to  others  to  the  extent  of  ten  shillings 
in  the  pound,  he  should  be  held,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  frau- 
dulent bankrupt,  if  he  does  not  make  known  the  state  of  his  affairs, 
voluntarily  and  give  up  his  books  to  be  audited  by  an  accountant  to 
be  employed  for  that  purpose  by  the  commercial  courts  of  equity. 

To  prevent  pcnnyless  merchants  commencing  business  in  all  its 
departments,  no  effectual  remedy  can  be  found,  except  tbat  of  "  No 
pay,  no  trust;"  therefore,  if  fraud  and  avarice  will  continue,  not 
only  to  credit  thoughtless  and  inexperienced  persons,  but  even  to 
press  goods  on  individuals  altogether  destitute  of  capital,  the  trader 
who  knowingly  supports  the  fictitious  credit  of  any  merchant,  should 
be  held  liable  for  the  debts  of  that  merchant.  Such  a  mercantile  law 
would  prove  a  salutary  check  to  the  reckless  spirit  of  rivalry  so  wide- 
ly prevalent  amongst  our  extensive  manufacturers  and  wholesale 
traders. 

Rashness  and  imprudence,  however,  being  productive  of  much 
evil,  ought  to  be  restricted  ;  for,  if  they  do  not  only  vanquish  fraud 
and  avarice,  but  also  occasion  the  ruin  of  industry  and  care,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  serious  consideration  whether  it  should  not  be  put 
beyond  the  power  of  fraud  and  avarice  to  imprison  for  simple  con- 
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tract  debts,  and  whether  the  thoughtless  and  imprudent  insolvent, 
whose  estate  will  not  pay  ten  shillings  in  the  pound,  should  not  be 
prohibited  from  recommencing  business,  unless  as  a  ready-money 
merchant,  until,  by  tried  experience,  prudence,  and  attention,  he 
shall  be  found  qualified  for  being  again  admitted  a  member  of  a  so- 
ciety for  the  protection  of  trade. 

That  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  may  be  placed 
upon  a  sure  foundation,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  being  only 
separate  parts  of  one  empire,  should  have  their  Insolvent  and  Bank- 
rupt Laws  assimilated ;  and  the  easiest  and  most  effectual  way  of  doini: 
so,  would  be  by  totally  abolishing  our  Insolvent  and  Bankrupt  Courts, 
and  instituting,  in  lieu  of  them,  Societies  for  the  Protection  of  Trade, 
and  Local  Commercial  Courts  of  Equity.  The  truth  is,  that  the  real 
character  and  circumstances  of  all  insolvents  or  bankrupts,  will  never 
be  fully  and  impartially  investigated  until  the  Debtor  and  Creditor 
Laws  of  the  whole  United  Kingdom  be  administered  by  Societies  for 
the  Protection  of  Trade,  and  Local  Tribunals,  so  constituted  as  to 
be  in  reality  committees  of  Societies  for  the  Protection  of  Trade,  and 
Commercial  Courts  of  Equity.  Were  these  Tribunals  once  established 
throughout  the  nation,  then  would  our  handicraft  traders  and  retailers 
of  merchandise  be  enabled  to  carry  on  their  traffieing  on  the  plan 
of  the  ready-money  system ;  then  would  the  high  and  middle  ranks 
of  society  unite  in  endeavouring  to  render  the  working-classes  of  the 
••ommunity  independent. 

Were  the  Debtor  and  Creditor  Laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  once 
administered  by  Societies  for  the  Protection  of  Trade,  and  Com- 
mercial Courts  of  Equity,  then  would  the  honest,  unfortunate  trader, 
instead  of  being  plunged  in  total  ruin,  be  encouraged  to  continue, 
his  industrious  exertions.  The  dishonest  and  fraudulent  trader  would 
no  longer  be  able  to  rob  the  commercial  public  with  impunity  ;  hf 
would  be  compelled  to  gi"e  up  his  property  to  his  creditors,  and  made 
to  feel  the  salutary  reforming  influence  of  a  house  of  discipline,  and 
place  of  hard-labour. 


CAUSE  OF  COMMERCIAL  DISTRESS. 

Part  of  "  A  Caution  Against  Frauds,"  edited  by  Robert  Watt,  in  the 
year  1831. 

Innumerable  evils  are  continually  pointed  out  as  being  the  cause  of 
our  endless  insolvencies  and  bankruptcies  ;  but,  in  attending  to  the 
lesser  evils,  the  more  important  one  has  been  much  overlooked. 

VW  are  convinced  of  the  impossibility  to  make  mankind  agree  in 
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all  their  reasoning*  and  consequent  conclusions.  Time,  place,  and 
various  circumstances,  imperceptibly  bias  the  mind  in  favour  of 
different  views;  nevertheless,  all  men  will  agree  in  acknowledging 
that  no  change  of  time,  place,  or  circumstance,  will  ever  make  frau- 
dulonoe  morally  upright. 

The  attention  of  the  public  has  for  many  years  been  drawn  to  the 
melioration  of  society  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  of  late  we  hnvi 
had  so  much  doing  for  the  promotion  of  the  civil  and  religious  im- 
provement of  mankind,  as  to  make  it  altogether  paradoxical  that 
the  very  nation  which  labours  so  anxiously  for  the  welfare  of  other 
nations  should,  at  the  same  time,  have  within  her  own  tcrritoric- 
vices  of  every  description,  and  men  labouring  assiduously  to  corrupt 
and  deprave  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  age. 

Britain,  far  famed  for  her  civilization,  and  not  only  the  claimant 
of,  but  the  one  justly  entitled  to  the  precedency  of  all  nations,  i- 
nevcrthcless,  on  account  of  the  abominable  conduct  of  many  of  her 
inhabitants,  still  sadly  debased.  True,  her  traitors  meet  with  their 
merited  deservance — her  highway  robbers  and  midnight  assassins  fall 
early  victims  to  her  injured  laws;  but  characters  worse  than  tin--- 
pass  unnoticed,  and  daily  spread  their  depredations  far  and  wide. 

Dishonourable  and  unjust  commercial  transactions  are  prevalent 
throughout  the  world  ;  and  these,  although  never  publicly  complained 
of  as  a  cause  of  commercial  distress,  will,  if  fully  developed,  !><• 
found  to  operate  more  powerfully  in  augmenting  the  sufferings  of  all 
classes  of  the  community  than  either  heavy  taxes,  restrictions  on  com- 
merce, or  any  other  of  the  many  evils  to  which  the  attention  of  tin- 
public  is  continually  directed. 

Historians  of  every  age  and  nation  have  taken  notice  of  attempt.* 
made  by  individuals  to  obtain  unjust  possession  of  the  property  of 
others.  Such  attempts  have  ever  varied  according  to  the  situation 
and  circumstances  of  mankind.  Amongst  barbarians,  we  have  found 
them  producing  much  misery  and  devastation  ;  but,  at  the  same  tiinr, 
we  have,  in  general,  found  them  open  and  avowed.  In  this  ago, 
liowever,  and  in  this  country  of  improved  knowledge  and  refinement, 
avarice  clothes  her  votaries  with  splendid  robes  woven  by  the  hands 
of  artful  dissimulation  ;  so  that  they  appear  beneficent  and  just  cha- 
racters, while  they  are  spreading  their  depredations  throughout  thi- 
land. 

FALSF  INVOICES. — Commercial  confidence  and  accommodation 
were  both  of  them,  in  the  days  of  our  national  prosperity,  too  widely- 
extended.  The  crafty  and  dishonest  trader  was  not  slow  in  availing 
himself  of  these  advantages.  Soon  did  he  supersede  many  respectable 
and  honest  dealers.  Shops,  warehouses,  and  counting-rooms,  were 
taken  by  his  agents  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe. 
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Here  the  grand  ruining  mercantile  machine  commences  its  operations, 
and  we  find  it  but  too  well  adapted  for  the  performance  of  its  dread- 
ful work.  By  it,  saleable  commodities  of  every  description  are  speed- 
ily taken  out  of  the  hands  of  one  man,  and  put  into  those  of  another ; 
-men  of  no  capital,  and  of  less  principle,  are  enabled  to  undersell 
their  neighbours  ; — a  spirit  of  desperate  enterprise  and  daring  specu- 
lation infests  the  land ; — invoices,  having  false  prices  annexed,  are 
made  out; — trade  goes  on  briskly; — and,  to  all  appearance,  our 
bankers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  farmers,  are  in  the  way  of 
making  rich.  The  hidden  springs  of  destruction,  however,  remain 
unbroken  ;  and  soon  do  they  afford  convincing  proof  that  all  is  not 
right !  Endless  lawsuits  and  false  imprisonments,  insolvencies  and 
bankruptcies,  daily  increase.  Whilst  the  honest  man  ranks  on  the 
estate  of  the  insolvent  for  the  exact  sum  he  has  credited  him,  the 
dishonest  man  ranks  for  a  fourth,  a  third,  a  half,  and  even,  in  some 
cases,  for  cent,  per  cent,  more  than  is  in  reality  just.  That  such  a 
practice  is  frequently  adopted  in  commercial  transactions  might  be 
easily  proved  ;  and  hence  we  can  account  for  one  man  sustaining  little 
or  no  loss,  whilst  another  is  almost  ruined.  But  as  the  rendering  of 
invoices  with  false  prices  annexed,  upon  an  express  stipulation  that 
i-ertain  fixed  discount  will  be  allowed  when  payment  is  made,  may, 
l>y  many,  be  considered  an  excusable,  a  proper,  and  a  prudent  method 
of  conducting  business,  we  shall  proceed  to  trace  the  gradations  of 
this  infinite  series  of  frauds. 

TRADE  OF  INSOLVENCY  AND  BANKRUPTCY. —  We  may  here  overlook 
the  individual  who  takes  on  at  all  hands,  and  then  fails, — obtains  a 
discharge  from  his  creditors,  commences  business  anew,  gets  into 
credit,  and  fails  again.  This  is  an  evil  not  likely  to  be  of  long  dura- 
tion, and,  in  most  case;,  will  prove  a  sure  means  of  undoing  itself. 
But  while  it  has  baffled  any  one  individual  to  make  the  trade  of  in- 
solvency a  permanent  business,  a  class  of  men  (by  no  means  the  most 
honourable)  have  discovered  that,  by  adopting  the  usual  method  of 
copartnership,  the  trade  of  insolvency  and  bankruptcy  may  be  made 
not  only  profitable,  but  even  a  permanent  trade. 

Prior  to  the  general  rage  for  joint-stock  companies,  dishonourable 
men  had  formed  themselves  into  a  joint-stock  company  for  the  dis- 
semination of  mercantile  frauds.  The  principal  shareholders  in  thi» 
company  act  behind  the  curtain.  It  is  to  them  that  all  the  member} 
commonly  refer  for  testimonials  of  respectability  and  solvency  ;  and 
it  is  from  them  that  the  most  artful  rent  shops,  warehouses,  and 
counting-rooms. 

This  arrangement  is  admirably  fitted  for  ensuring  the  prosperity  of 
the  nefarious  trade.  When  application  is  made  to  the  landlord  re- 
specting these  tenants,  the  answer  is  always  favourable,  until  they 
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Lave  obtained  a  quantity  of  goods  upon  credit  sufficient  for  inducing 
the  company's  manager  to  adopt  measures  for  turning  the  whole  into 
cash.  At  one  time  this  is  promptly  performed  by  these  merchant* 
taking  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent's  Act.  At  another  time  it  i» 
speedily  accomplished  by  one  of  the  company  striking  a  doquet  against 
the  party  residing  in  England,  and  taking  out  a  sequestration  against 
those  residing  in  Scotland.  The  assumed  insolvent,  in  availing  him- 
self of  either  of  these  plans,  knows  well  that  his  discharge  will  be 
forthcoming ;  for  the  great  leading  rule  of  the  company  is,  that  n 
sufficiency  of  their  own  number  rank  upon  the  estate  of  the  bank- 
rupt, to  enable  him  to  have  the  number  of  creditors  and  the  propor- 
tion of  debts  requisite  by  law  for  entitling  him  to  a  free  discharge. 

While  this  first  set  of  tenants  go  to  certain  public  habitation-. 
which  they  fashionably  style  their  country  lodgings,  another  set  be- 
come tenants  of  the  unoccupied  shops  and  warehouses  ;  they  perform 
the  same  work  of  plunder ;  and  as  soon  as  their  task  is  accomplish M 
another  fresh  set  carry  on  the  trade.  By  this  time  we  are  enabled  to 
trace  the  first  class  of  insolvents  advertising  for  sale  the  good-will  of 
a  •variety  of  excellent  wholesale  and  retail  businesses  ;  and  again  we 
discover  them  advertising  partners  in  trade  wanted,  either  as  sleep- 
ing or  active,  provided  they  can  advance  a  curtain  specified  sum  of 
money  in  a  particular  branch  of  business,  or  the  manufacture  of  a 
certain  commodity,  where  the  risk  is  small,  and  the  profit  great. 
By  the  sale  of  good- wills,  these  persons  get  more  easily  into  credit 
again  ;  and,  through  the  medium  of  their  partner  Advertisement?, 
they  ruin  many  a  young  man  upon  his  first  entry  into  business. 

If  the  newly-acquired  partner  is  not  over  scrupulous  to  depart 
from  strict  justice  in  commercial  transactions,  he  is  soon  admitted  a 
confidential  and  active  member  of  the  company ;  and  the  new  firm 
rigidly  adheres  to  the  rules  of  the  old  and  well-tried  trade  of  profit- 
able insolvency. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  new  partner  is  correct  in  morals,  and 
equitable  in  all  his  dealings,  the  business  daily  diminishes,  and  it  i-> 
soon  proposed  to  wind  up  the  whole  concern  by  making  an  amicable 
settlement  with  creditors,  agreeing  to  partial  payment  by  fixed  in- 
stalments. The  sum  paid  in  these  cases  frequently  equals  the  real 
value  of  the  stock  on  hand  ;  but  although  compositions  are  paid  even 
to  the  extent  of  fifteen  shillings  per  pound,  that  money  is  taken,  not 
from  the  funds  of  the  company  of  insolvents,  but  from  the  funds  of 
tt;o-p  unlucky  individuals  who,  although  robbed  of  their  property, 
retain  their  integrity  to  the  last.  Hence  it  has  become  proverbial 
that  "  one  day's  breaking  is  worth  many  year's  making, " — and  that  "  if 
».*  difficult  for  an  honest  man  to  continue  in  trade." 

But  whilst  we  proceed  in  our  journey  through  this  mysterious  la- 
byrinth of  refined  thievery,  we  must  bold  by  the  thread  of  that  clue 
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whreh,  we  trust,  will,  ere  long,  be  in  the  possession  of  every  just 
uian. 

AGENCIES  FOR.  DUPIXG  THE  PUBLIC. — We  here  find  agents,  plausible 
in  the  highest  degree,  particular  both  in  giving  and  receiving  refer- 
ences of  respectability,  assuring  the  public,  by  frequent  advertise- 
ments, that  a  ready  market  will  be  got  for  all  the  goods  which  may 
be  consigned  to  them ;  that  they  have  a  very  extensive  connexion 
with  the  most  respectable  houses  of  business ;  that  they  have  on  hand, 
a  large  stock  of  excellent  wines,  &c.,  which  they  are  selling  at  ex- 
tremely low  prices.  These  agents  having  received  several  orders  for 
"vines,  and  for  many  of  the  other  advertised  et  caeteras,  lose  no  time 
in  giving  information  to  the  different  parties  that  they  have  been  fa- 
voured with  the  order,  but  beg  to  be  excused,  mentioning  that  their 
usual  practice  is  either  to  receive  a  remittance  in  cash,  or  acceptances 
accompanied  with  references  to  some  person  or  persons  of  known 
credit  and  character.  They  further  inform  the  intending  purchasers, 
that  immediately  upon  receipt  either  of  money,  or  bills  payable  three 
months  after  date,  the  goods  will  be  forwarded  according  to  order. 
These  fair  promises,  however,  are  seldom  fulfilled.  Having  once  got 
possession  of  money  from  some,  and  bills  from  others,  these  specious 
agents  betake  themselves  to  new  quarters,  change  their  names,  and 
advertise  again.  Having  at  length,  through  the  medium  of  advertise- 
ments, numerous  handbills,  and  artful  speaking,  obtained  various  con- 
signments of  merchandise,  they  quickly  dispose  of  the  goods  by 
tilling  the  shops  and  warehouses  of  men  who  are  copartners  with 
themselves  in  trade.  Bills  of  exchange  drawn,  accepted,  and  indorsed 
by  men  of  straw,  are  then  remitted  to  the  original  owners ;  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  these  are  accompanied  with  the  identical  bills 
formerly  received  for  undelivered  goods.  One  honest  man  is  thus, 
without  ever  being  aware  of  it,  made  to  prosecute  another  honest 
man ;  and,  however  base  such  a  traffic  may  appear,  there  are  wretches 
audacious  enough  to  continue  in  the  practice  of  the  diabolical  fraud. 
Indeed,  particular  cases  could  be  pointed  out,  in  which  individuals 
who  have  shipped  goods  to  the  order  of  these  agents,  and  who,  in 
consequence  of  having  received  information  of  their  disreputability, 
have  been  using  their  endeavours  to  prevent  delivery  of  said  goods, 
are  themselves  arrested  on  a  false  claim  for  merchandise  neither  or- 
dered nor  received.  Whoever  is  thus  incarcerated,  soon  discovers 
that  the  party  have  made  sure  of  his  property  as  well  as  his  person  ; 
for  their  universal  practice  is,  to  allow  no  one  to  get  out  of  custody 
until  he  give  a  full  and  free  discharge  of  all  the  claims  he  may  have 
against  them.  And  if  the  unlucky  individual  is  connected  with  friends 
by  whom  he  is  bailed,  and  is  possessed  of  money  by  which  he  is  en- 
abled to  go  on  with  the  legal  proceedings  necessary  for  bringing  th« 
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gang  to  justice,  they  multiply  false  claims  against  him,  involve  him  n. 
innumerable  lawsuits,  and  by  fac-similo  writers,  adepts  in  forgery, 
and  numerous  witnesses  trained  to  bear  evidence  contrary  to  truth, 
they  continue  the  unjust  legal  proceedings  until  a  decision  be  given 
Cither  for  or  against  them  ;  and  should  they  be  baffled  here,  soon  do 
they  make  the  person,  in  whose  favour  a  decision  has  been  given, 
feel,  to  his  sad  experience,  that  even  the  strong  hand  of  the  law  is 
frequently  too  weak  for  knaves.  A  sequestration  is  taken  out,  or  a 
doquct  struck,  against  these  agents  by  one  of  their  own  party, — thi> 
being  the  never-failing  plan  for  keeping  all  to  themselves.  But,  as 
the  immense  variety  of  goods  bought  and  paid  with  the  currency  ol 
fraud  has  accumulated  to  an  unwieldy  stock,  we  must  now  attend  to 
the  method  generally  adopted  for  converting  the  whole  into  cash. 

TRADE  or  UNDERSELLING. — A  number  of  general  merchants,  wlx» 
may  be  considered  the  general  receivers  of  the  treasury  of  fraud,  here 
solicit  the  public  favour.  Through  many  advertisements  these  men 
proffer  to  advance  money  on  marketable  commodities  of  every  de- 
scription, and  pledge  themselves  to  secrecy  in  every  case.  Having 
large  and  commodious  warehouses,  they  are  ever  ready  to  take  in 
goods,  agreeably  to  their  advertised  proposals,  and  soon  are  the  stores 
of  fraud  opened  to  their  view.  Not  only  daily,  but  almost  even 
hourly,  a  variety  of  merchandise  arrives  from  almost  every  quarter  oi 
the  three  integral  parts  of  the  united  kingdom.  The  venders,  on 
such  occasions,  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  be  very  particular  in 
their  secret  contracts;  for,  rather  than  part  without  selling  the  goods, 
they  frequently  accept  of  one-third  of  a  fair  market  price. 

The  merchants,  well  aware  that  all  the  goods  which  are  thu> 
brought  to  them,  have  either  been  obtained  through  fraud,  or  taken 
from  the  stock  of  some  needy  trader  who  is  about  to  fail,  take  special 
care  to  diminish  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  the  different  purchases,  by 
making  it  a  usual  practice  to  settle  the  account  of  all  goods  bought  in 
secret  confidence,  one  half  in  money,  and  the  other  half  in  bills, 
which,  although  useful  to  knaves,  cannot  be  negotiated  by  any  honour- 
able man.  Thus  we  have  a  solution  of  the  wonderful  trade  of  under- 
selling,— these  general  merchants  disposing  of  their  cheaply-purchased 
goods  to  the  public  at  moderate  prices,  either  in  wholesale  or  retail. 
Let  our  honest  merchants  and  manufacturers,  then,  be  no  longer  sur- 
prised when  they  at  times  discover  their  own  merchandise  selling  in 
the  shops  of  retail  twenty  and  thirty  per  cent,  below  prime  cost. 

Past  experience  bears  ample  testimony  that  the  Debtor  and  Credi- 
tor Laws  of  Great  Britain  have  wrought  very  indifferently.  Men 
destitute  of  principle,  and  having  a  look-out,  from  the  first  com- 
mencement in  business,  how  they  might  rob  the  public,  and  white- 
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*ash  themselves  by  taking  the  benefit  of  the  insolvent  and  bankrupt 
laws,  easily  arrange  matters  for  making  all  appear  fair  and  just  when 
they  come  to  be  examined  by  the  Judges  and  Commissioners ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  we  find  the  dishonest  man  obtaining  a  discharge  in 
shorter  time,  and  at  less  expense,  than  the  man  of  strict  integrity, 
who  gave  up  his  goods  to  his  creditors,  and  struggled  to  the  very  last 
to  pay  them  all  twenty  shillings  per  pound. 

Look  at  the  long  lists  of  our  insolvents  and  bankrupts  gazetted  for 
the  last  fifteen  years !  Keep  in  mind  that  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty  have  either  been  fraudulent  themselves,  or  caused  through 
the  fraudulency  of  others,  and  then  you  will  readily  perceive  that 
our  debtor  and  creditor  laws  have  proved  no  protection  to  trade. 

Look  into  our  jails  for  debtors  !  Take  a  minute  survey  of  all  that 
passes  among  those  who  are  confined  within  these  walls,  and  then 
you  will  not  be  surprised  when  we  affirm,  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, for  securing  the  commercial  prosperity  of  our  nation,  that  all 
equitable  men  should  unite  in  endeavouring  to  render  the  name  of 
these  prisons  altogether  unknown. 

Who  will  pretend  to  affirm  that  it  serves  any  good  purpose  to  in- 
carcerate  an  upright  man,  if  he  is,  by  some  cause  which  he  could  not 
control,  rendered  unable  to  pay  his  debts  ?  And  who  will  deny  that, 
by  incarcerating  a  fraudulent  man,  when  he  pretends  to  be  unable  to 
pay  his  debts  through  losses  in  trade,  it  would  only  be  a  means  of 
making  him  more  fraudulent  than  before  ?  Debtors'  prisons  are,  in 
general,  seminaries  for  initiating  the  avaricious  into  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  ways  and  means  of  robbing  the  public  with  impunity.  The 
man  of  strict  integrity  may  have  his  health  impaired,  and  his  spirit 
broken ;  but  the  dishonourable  man  lives  at  ease,  and  enjoys  himself, 
feeling  little,  if  any,  inconvenience  arising  from  confinement. 

Most  sincerely  do  we  sympathize  with  those  who,  by  real  losses 
and  misfortunes,  are  rendered  unable  to  pay  their  debts ;  nay,  we 
warmly  recommend  the  utmost  lenity  towards  them.  But  as  for 
those  individuals  who  make  out  false  accounts,  and  set  down  unjust 
entries  in  all  their  books,  we  can  only  say  that  they  deserve  to  be 
punished  even  more  severely  than  the  highway  robber. 

It  was  predicted  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill  for  our  present  exist- 
ing  insolvent  laws,  "  that,  by  an  easy  dissolution  of  debt,  fraud  would 
be  left  without  punishment,  and  imprudence  without  awe."  The 
prediction  has  been  too  truly  verified  ;  for  whilst  we  have  had 
sufficient  proof  that  these  laws  are  the  ruin  of  many  a  poor  but 
honest  man,  we  have  had  unquestionable  evidence  that  they  are  an 
••ffectual  means  of  enabling  knaves  to  add  fraud  to  fraud.  The  salar- 
ies of  our  commissioners  of  bankrupts,  and  the  large  sums  expended 
in  keeping  up  the  various  places  of  confinement  for  debt,  have  proved 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  nation,  without  being  productive  of  any  great 


gooil.  Why,  (ben,  should  that  cruel  and  intolerable  grievance  be 
continued,  which  puts  the  thoughtless  and  unsuspicious  in  the  power 
of  the  cunning  and  revengeful, — which  punishes  innocence  and  ac- 
quits fraud, — which  places  the  unfortunate  in  the  society  of  notorious 
swindlers,  and  hardens  the  heart  of  adversity  into  wretched  despair  ? 
Better  were  it  that  mankind  went  back  to  the  rude  practice  of  bar- 
ter,— better  that  credit  and  commerce  altogether  ceased,  than  that 
means  like  these  should  be  longer  continued  for  their  support. 

Whilst  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  London  are  about  to  petition 
Parliament  for  an  abolition  of  the  fourteen  lists  of  commissioners  of 
bankrupts, — whilst  all  the  lovers  of  philanthropy  and  extended  policy 
admit  that  our  insolvent  laws  defeat  the  purpose  they  have  in  view, 
why  should  not  these  laws  be  altogether  abolished,  and  societies  for 
the  protection  of  trade,  and  the  detection  and  punishment  of  fraud, 
instituted  in  lieu  of  them  ? 

Let  these  societies  by  everywhere  established,  and  then  our  lists  of 
insolvents  and  bankrupts  will  rapidly  decrease. 

Having  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  and  character 
<>f  all  insolvents,  the  societies  for  the  protection  of  trade  would  divide 
them  into  two  classes, — the  unfortunate  and  the  fraudulent ;  and  this 
being  done,  they  could  be  at  no  loss  how  to  proceed.  (When  any 
difficulty  or  doubt  existed,  they  could,  by  applying  to  the  Crown 
Counsel,  always  receive  such  instructions  as  would  guide  them  aright.) 

The  unfortunate  insolvent  should  render  an  account  of  all  his  pro- 
perty to  his  creditors  ;  the  same  should  be  laid  before  a  committee 
of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs,  or  within  whose  boundaries  he 
resides ;  and  they  should  fix  the  terms  of  settlement  between  him 
and  his  creditors. 

The  fraudulent  insolvent  should  be  called  upon  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  his  property  ;  and  upon  failing  to  do  so  in  a  manner  either 
satisfactory  to  his  creditors,  or  to  a  committee  of  the  society  for  the 
protection  of  trade  within  whose  boundaries  he  resides,  he  should  be 
lodged  in  the  jail  for  criminals,  and  be  prosecuted  by  the  public  pro- 
secutor, at  the  public  expense,  according  to  the  extent  of  his  frauds. 
Were  fraudulent  insolvents  thus  criminally  prosecuted,  artful  injustice 
would  be  continually  exposed,  and  perjury  and  forgery,  although 
difficult  of  total  prevention,  would  thereby  receive  a  powerful  check. 

But  societies  for  the  protection  of  trade  will  not  stop  here.  While 
they  use  every  endeavour  to  check  that  series  of  fraud  which  we  have 
been  exposing  in  its  stages  of  false  invoices,  trade  of  insolvency  and 
bankruptcy,  agencies  for  duping  the  public,  and  trade  of  underselling, 
— they  will  extirpate  it  after  it  has  come  to  its  full  growth,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  bulky  form  of  general  swindlers,  circulating  wind-bills 
in  every  county  and  in  every  town  of  the  British  dominions. 
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CERTIFIED  BILLS  ov  EXCHANGE. — That  Great  Britain,  being  a  com- 
snercial  nation,  must  ever  be  liberal  in  her  pecuniary  accommoda- 
tions, is  readily  admitted ;  but  why  should  the  mode  of  giving  and 
receiving  these  accommodations  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  enable 
money  swindlers  and  forgers,  and  perjured  bill-brokers,  to  perpe- 
trate frauds  on  our  bankers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  farmers, 
and  nevertheless  evade  the  powerful  arm  of  our  criminal  laws  ?  The 
regular  trade  of  selling  these  straw  bills  to  needy  and  fraudulent  per- 
sons, for  enabling  them  to  commit  commercial  thefts,  might  be  anni- 
hilated by  an  easy  and  simple  process. 

For  example  :  the  present  practice  of  granting  mercantile  bills  of 
exchange,  promissory  notes,  &c.,  might  be  continued  with  safety, 
provided  they  bore  the  signature  of  some  banker  by  whom  the  ac- 
ceptors were  known,  (certified  by  J.  R.  banker,  and  a  member  of 
the  Scottish  Society  of  Bankers  for  the  Protection  of  Trade,)  which 
signature  would  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  person  accommodated  ; 
and  in  order  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  false  signatures,  the  forging 
of  such  a  certifying  signature  shall  be  considered  felony,  and  punished 
as  such  by  our  Criminal  Courts.  And  while  such  certifying  sig- 
nature shall  not,  in  the  smallest  degree,  render  the  banker  liable  for 
the  payment  of  any  bill,  a  certain  fixed  sum  shall  be  paid  to  him,  as 
an  indemnification  for  extra  trouble,  by  the  person  or  persons  re- 
quiring the  signature. 

Nay,  even  at  the  risk  of  incommoding,  for  a  short  time,  a  few  of 
our  respectable  traders,  we  would  go  still  farther,  and  propose  that 
it  shall  be  adopted  as  an  invariable  rule  among  commercial  men — 
That  the  acceptors  shall  discount  their  own  acceptances  with  their 
own  bankers,  and  that  these  bankers  shall  give  an  order  to  their  bank 
agents,  in  the  particular  places  where  the  drawers  reside,  to  pay  the 
amount  of  such  acceptances  to  the  drawers.  It  being  understood 
that  the  said  bills,  prior  to  their  being  forwarded  for  acceptance, 
chall  have  the  certified  signature  of  some  banker  by  whom  the  drawer 
or  indorser  is  known,  we  would  thus,  without  making  almost  any  al- 
teration in  the  present  manner  of  transacting  accommodations,  give 
an  effectual  check  to  the  circulation  of  fictitious  bills. 

The  necessity  of  adopting  some  plan  similar  to  this  is  evident,  from 
the  daily  losses  which  many  of  our  bankers,  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  farmers  sustain,  owing  to  a  numerous  class  of  men,  without  any 
capital  of  their  own,  carrying  on  trade  through  the  aid  of  these  iniquit- 
ous wind-bills.  Such  individuals,  having  a  chance  of  gaining  some- 
thing, while  they  can  lose  nothing,  take  on  at  all  hands,  and  purchase 
freely  wherever  they  can  obtain  goods,  by  merely  signing  their  name 
to  accommodation-bills.  A  few  of  these  characters  have  been  success- 
t'ul  enough  to  realize  a  fortune  after  paying  all  their  just  debts;  but 
the  greater  number  have  not  benefited  themselves,  while  they  have 
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ruined  many  thousands.  Docs  not,  this  fact  of  itself  warrant  us  to 
conclude  our  few  cautionary  pages,  by  soliciting  bankers,  merchant-, 
manufacturers,  farmers,  and  every  philanthropic  man,  to  become 
members  of  a  society  for  the  protection  of  trade  ? 

In  May,  1848,  we  would  more  than  ever  advise  our  friends  to  ad- 
here to  the  mode  of  carrying  on  trade  without  giving  or  taking  credit ; 
and  to  our  own  more  immediate  friends  who  kindly  favour  us  with 
their  orders,  we  would  particularly  recommend  to  abandon  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  credit,  and  not  to  endeavour  to  continue  credit-traffic - 
ing  from  a  vain  hope  that  they  will  find  a  power  in  the  law  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  recover  payment  of  their  goods.  The  industrious 
shopkeeper  will  always  find  the  honest  classes  of  society  more  disposed 
to  support  him  for  supplying  them  with  the  best  goods  at  the  lowest 
remunerating  price, — than  for  his  giving  long  credit,  of  bad  goods,  at 
a  nominally  low  price. 

In  business,  never  go  to  law  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt.  It'  your 
creditor  be  an  honest  man,  he  will  pay  you  as  soon  as  he  is  able ;  if 
he  be  a  dishonest  man,  he  will  never  pay  you  ;  but  will,  in  addition 
to  your  first  loss,  waste  your  time,  irritate  your  temper,  and  in  the 
long  run  double  your  original  loss,  by  leaving  you  in  the  lurch  for 
law  expenses.  However,  whilst  we  advise  the  prompt  paying  shop- 
keeper against  going  to  law,  individually,  against  knaves,  we  would 
wish  him  to  exclude  knaves  altogether  from  the  business  community  ; 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  so,  we  would  propose  a  regular  district 
and  sub-district  direct  assessment,  to  keep  up  Local  Commercial 
Commissioners  and  Accountants  in  every  County- Town,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  trade  and  the  punishment  of  fraud. 


The  stand-still  position  in  which  Great  Britain  scorns  to  have  been 
these  last  twenty  years,  induces  us  to  republish  part  of  a  continued 
series  of  contributions,  by  Robert  Watt,  to  the  Fifeshire  Journal, 
during  the  year  1834,  in  support  of  agriculture. 

REVOLUTIONARY  MOVEMENTS  AND  COMMERCIAL 
EMBARASSMENTS. 

April  26,  1834. 

At  a  period  when,  from  the  universal  agitation  throughout  tin- 
whole  habitable  globe,  a  new  era  in  the  revolution  of  empires  seem- 
to  have  commenced,  and  men  are  endeavouring  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  what  each  individual  considers  an  oppressive  burden,  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  many  schemes  which  engross  the  at- 
tention and  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  our  political  economists,  arc 
generally  better  adapted  for  the  visionary  regions  than  the  homely 
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abodes  of  an  every- day  life.     Tell  us  the  man  who  does  not  wish  to 
appear  wiser  than  his  neighbour  ?     Point  out  to  us  the  individual 
who  would  not  rather  wish  to  rule  than  be  ruled  ?    The  late  insurrec- 
tions in  Paris,  and  more  particularly  in  Lyons,  prove  that  though  »he 
tire  of  Republicanism  has  been  for  a  time  stifled  throughout  France, 
its  embers,  so  very  far  from  being  completely  drowned,  are  still  em- 
itting everywhere  around  a  powerful  and  a  burning  heat.     What  a 
Cromwell  accomplished  in  our  own  country,  may,  with  some  degree  of 
success,   be  attempted  by  a  Louis  Philippe  in  France  :   but  although 
the  late   outbreakings  have  been  for  the  time  suppressed,  let  not  the 
King  of  the  French  forget  by  what  precarious  tenure  he  holds  his  power. 
The  present  outbreakings  differ  from  those  at  Paris  in  1830  ;   in  that 
the  present  aim  at  the  annihilation  of  the  constitution  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Republic  ;   whereas  the  former  was  merely  to  annihilate  the 
succestion  to  the  throne  as  an  hereditary  right,  and  to  establish  that 
the  succession  should  be   entirely  by  the  voice  of  the  people  ;   even 
Great   Britain  has  many  live  embers  ready  to  kindle  the  fuel  every- 
where collecting  for  annihilating-  the  constitutional  pile.     The  spirit 
of  insubordination,  so  very  far  from  receding,  rather  progresses  ;  and 
unless  those  in  power  act  with  more  alacrity,  impartiality,  and  firm- 
ness,  than  they  have  hitherto  done,  they  will  have  the  vessel  of  the 
State  burning  in  the  midst  of  a  boisterous  revolutionary  ocean.     Self 
aggrandizement  has  been  too  much  the  order  of  the  day,  and  it  has 
been  as  prevalent  amongst  our  commercialists  as  amongst  our  senators 
and  politicians :   the  latter,  through  an  insatiable  ambition,  and  the 
former,  through  an  insatiable  avarice,  have  been  led  to  conduct  them- 
selves solely  by  the  grand  moving  principle  of  self . 

The  East  India  commercial  bankruptcies,  we  are  sorry  to  find,  will 
entail  more  suffering  and  misery,  throughout  this  country,  than  was 
at  first  anticipated.  Many  widows,  with  their  young  families,  will 
be  deprived  of  their  whole  property,  and  many  aged  and  industrious 
men  will  be  deprived  of  the  hard-earned  provision  on  which  they  re- 
lied for  a  supply  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  in  their  de- 
clining years.  A  monopoly  in  trade  has  ever  been  viewed  by  us  as 
pernicious  in  its  tendency ;  and  to  it  we  attribute,  in  no  small  degree, 
the  commercial  embarrassments  which  everywhere  surround  us. 
Forgetful  of  the  golden  maxim,  "  that  a  man's  happiness  consisteth 
not  in  bringing  his  lot  to  his  mind,  but  in  bringing  his  mind  to  his 
lot;"  the  practice  of  monopolizers  of  late  has  been  to  engage  in  all 
kinds  of  business,  and  to  extend  the  whole,  not  merely  to  the  extent 
of  their  own  capital,  or  the  demand  of  good  and  well  known  cus- 
tomers, but  to  the  extent  of  credit  which  they  themselves  can  obtain, 
and  the  success  which  attends  the  attempts  of  their  travelling  agents 
to  force  goods  on  every  retailer,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  The 
spirit  of  the  commercial  world  seems  to  be  a  determination  to 
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sacrifice  certainty  for  hope— a  determination  to  sacrifice  our    home 
market  for  a  foreign  market. 

By  the  returns  of  1831,  Great  Britain  employed  in  agriculture  and 
mining,  .......         7,000,000 

In  manufactures,  ......         2,106,000 


Total,         -         9, 106,000 
Entire  amount  of  population,         ....       15,454,000 


Difference,         -         6,348,000 

Of  this  residue,  consisting  of  millers,  bakers,  malsters,  brewers,  pau- 
pers, &c.,  there  are  3,810,000  dependent  on  agriculture.  Hence 
agriculture  and  its  dependences,  ...  ]  0,810,000 

Manufactures,         .......          4,644,000 


Preponderance  of  agriculturists,       ....        6,166,000 

To  which  there  is  to  be  added  between  two  and  three  millions  of 
manufacturers  dependent  upon  agriculturists  for  the  consumption 
of  their  manufactures,  therefore  we  have  13,000,000  against 
2,454,000 ;  and  if  we  take  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
united,  we  would  have  employed  in  agriculture,  -  21,000,000 

In  manufactures,  - 5,000,000 


Preponderance  of  agriculture,         ....  16,000,000 

The  whole  productive  amount  of  the  Uniied   Kingdom  has  been 
calculated — 

Agriculture, £246,600,000 

Mines  and  Minerals,         .....  21,400,000 

Manufactures 148,050,000 

Inland,  canal,  and  coasting  trades,               -         -  51,975,000 

Fisheries,          .......  3,400,000 

Shipping  and  foreign  commerce,         ...  34,398,059 

Banking  system  and  foreign  commerce,         -  9,000,000 


Total,         -         i'514,823,OJ<» 

And  whilst  agriculture  has  the  greatest  number  of  population,  and 
yields  the  greatest  amount  of  produce,  it  also  bears  the  heaviest  bur- 
dens. Now,  what  is  the  protection  granted  to  agriculture,  so  much 
and  so  loudly  complained  of?  If  the  manufacturer  pays  the  duty  on 
foreign  corn,  does  not  the  agriculturist  pay  the  duty  on  foreign  roanti- 
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factures,  and  is  not  the  balance  L.I 8  per  cent,  against  the  agiicultur- 
ist,  ami  in  favour  of  the  manufacturer  ?  The  aveiagc  protection  on 
manufactures  is  L.38  per  vent.,  and  that  on  agricultural  produce  only 
about  L.20  per  cent. 


PROTECTION  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Kirkcaldy,  22d  March,  1834. 

We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  referring  our  readers  to  the  adver- 
tisement and  prospectus  of  the  Fifeshire  agriculturists,  who  propose 
to  meet  in  the  Tontine  Inn,  Cupar,  on  Thursday  first,  for  the  purpose 
of  constituting  an  association,  and  adopting  resolutions  to  protect  and 
encourage  agriculture.  If  such  associations  were  requisite  even  in 
those  days  when  agriculture  was  universally  acknowledged  the  capital 
stock  of  the  country ;  if  they  were  requisite  even  when  territorial 
improvement  was  declared,  by  all  classes  of  the  community,  the 
strength  of  the  British  empire  ;  how  much  more  so  are  they  in  the 
present  age — when  the  multitude  perceive  not  the  utility  of  agricul- 
ture, and  when  ihe  senators  of  our  land  begin  to  doubt  whether  com- 
merce be  not  the  principal  source  of  our  nation's  strength  ?  The 
trade  of  agriculture  is  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  important — it 
was  understood  by  Noah,  and  by  the  Egyptians  successfully  practised. 
From  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  and  other  similar  writings  of  Roman 
authors,  we  find  that  an  intelligent  system  of  rural  economy  prevailed 
during  the  Augustan  age.  The  Romans,  instead  of  desolating  Britain 
by  their  conquests,  greatly  improved  it.  The  Saxon  government 
continued  the  system  of  the  Romans  ;  whilst  the  Norman  conquest 
gave  it  a  check.  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert  appears  the  first  who  put 
into  the  hands  of  English  husbandmen  useful  writings  on  the  agricul- 
tural art.  About  one  hundred  years  after  him,  there  appeared,  dur- 
ing the  Commonwealth,  most  useful  illustrations  of  husbandry  from 
the  labours  of  Walter  Blythe,  Gabriel  Plattes,  and  several  others. 
Hartlib  and  Lord  Kames  strongly  recommended  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  associations,  and  Sir  John  Sinclair,  by  carrying  their 
recommendation  into  execution,  achieved  a  deed  which  will  reflect 
more  honour  on  his  memory  than  if  he  had  equalled,  as  a  conquering 
warrior,  Alexander  the  Great.  That  Fife  has  never  been  behind  in 
agricultural  enterprise,  is  readily  admitted  by  the  agriculturists  of  the 
other  counties.  In  the  year  1723,  when  the  agriculture  of  Scotland 
•was  in  a  most  wretched  condition — when  the  occupiers  of  the  soil 
had  neither  the  means  nor  the  knowledge  necessary  for  adopting  a 
good  practical  system  of  husbandry, — Mr.  Hope  of  Rankeillor,  in  the 
most  indefatigable  manner,  exerted  himself  for  meliorating  the  con- 
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<oil.     He  was  acknowledged  the  most  active  member  of  that  society 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  formed,  in  the  year  1723,  under  the  de- 
signation of  the  Edinburgh  Society,  and  which  continued  its  labour* 
fully  twenty  years.     The  agriculturists  of  Fife  are  now,  in  common 
with  those  in  other  counties,  labouring  under  severe  distress — they 
are,  it  is  true,  possessed  of  ample  practical  knowledge,  and,  as  a  body, 
are  blessed  with  more  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life  than 
were  enjoyed  by  their  grand-fathers  at  the  period  when  Mr.  Hope 
saw  and  pitied  their  condition,  when  he  devoted  his  time  and  talent- 
to  procure  them  relief.     But,  whilst  the  agriculturists  of  the  present 
day  are  thus  more  intelligent  and  more  comfortable  than  their  ances- 
tors, the  period  of  their  continuing  so  is  quite  uncertain,  and  they 
are  threatened  with  a  usurpation,  In  the  annals  of  history  hitherto 
unknown.     But  although  they  are  placed  in  this  distressing  and  pre- 
carious situation — although  manufacturers  and  comsneruialists  have 
combined  together  to  secure  their  overthrow,  they  are  yet  possessed 
of  the  means  and  the  power  of  defending  themselves,  and  of  retaining 
inviolate  their  just  and  lawful  rights.    Aware  that  there  exists  amongst 
the  country  population,  and  more  especially  amongst  landlords  and 
farmers,  a  disinclination  to  unite  together  in  regular  organised  asso- 
ciations— aware  that  there  exists  an  apathy  and  a  regardlessness  about 
each  other's  welfare — and  that  there  is  amongst  them  a  tendency  to 
recommend  inattention  to  the  acts  of  those  men  who  are  professedly 
opposed  to  all  protecting  duties,  Colonel  Lindsay  told  them  at  Colins- 
hurgh,  and  told  them  truly,  that  activity  aud  perseverance  on  the  one 
hand  will  soon  be  an  overmatch  for  listlessness  and  supineness  on  the 
other  ;  that  continued  and  uncontradicted  assertions,  however  errone- 
ous, and  however  prejudicial,  will  soon  begin  to  influence  the  deli- 
berations of  a  Government  drifted  about  by  the  breath  of  popular 
opinion.     Colonel  Lindsay  declared,  that  the  only  object  to  be  kept 
in  view  is  an  equality  of  rights  ;  and  surely  no  sane  person  will  hold 
that  man  an  enemy  to  his  country  who  declares  that  the  prosperity  of 
each  portion  of  the  community  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  well- 
being  of  all.     Let  the  agriculture  of  the  nation  be  ruined,  and  the 
ruin  of  commerce  will  be  sure.     Manufacture*  and  commerce  owe 
their  very  original  existence  to  agriculture,  and  the  people,  who  con- 
tinue to  carry  them  on,  are  fed  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
parent  art.     We  know  many  who  look  forward  to  Thursday  next  with 
pleasing  sensations,  who  welcome  the  opportunity,  which  will  then  be 
alTorded  them,  of  highly  approving  the  conduct  of  the  members  of  the 
newly-formed  committee  of  agricultural  guardians,  and  of  testifying 
their  most  thankful  acquiescence  in   the  sentiments  and   principle* 
suggested  by  becoming  members  of  the  association,  and  sanctioning 
the  »ulc§  and  regulations  for  its  guidance. 
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March  29,  1834. 

We  have  to  congratulate  the  agriculturists  of  this  county  on  the 
consummation  of  their  labours,  to  constitute  an  association  "  for  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture."  The  numerical  index  of  the  inau- 
guration of  the  association  pointed  out  the  extent  to  which  the  te- 
nants, as  well  as  the  proprietors,  are  disposed  to  use  every  just  and 
lawful  means  to  protect  and  encourage  the  prosperity  of  the  rural 
population.  We  rejoiced  to  find  so  many  landlords  and  tenants  unit- 
ing together  in  friendly  deliberation  for  their  mutual  welfare;  and 
still  more  did  we  rejoice  to  find  so  many  Whigs  and  so  many  Tories 
throwing  aside  the  prejudices  and  partialities  of  hitherto  inflexible 
partizanship,  and  unanimously  acknowledging  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing Conservative  measures.  But  we  would  remind  the  members  of 
the  newly  constituted  association,  that  it  is  not  only  necessary  they 
now  agree,  but  that  it  is  necessary  they  continue  to  agree. 

The  spirit  of  anarchy  is  still  abroad.  The  movements  of  the  pre- 
-cnt  age  too  plainly  demonstrate  that  there  are  many  who,  whilst 
they  ridicule  and  condemn  agricultural  associations,  would  willingly 
applaud  and  sanction  associations  to  assail  and  plunder  the  capitalists 
of  our  land,  be  they  commercialists  or  landed  proprietors.  Because 
agriculturists  have  condemned  and  opposed  unions  of  rioters  and 
revolutionists,  they  are  now  tauntingly  told  that  they  surely  can  never 
think  of  uniting  together  ;  even  although  the  sole  object  be  to  secure 
the  internal  peace  of  the  nation,  and  to  protect  the  property  of  all 
the  lieges.  There  has,  of  late,  been  strenuous  efforts  making  to  under- 
mine the  very  foundation  of  our  social  fabric.  Under  the  semblance  of 
;i  sincere  sympathy  for  the  distresses  of  the  tenantry — a  most  insinu- 
ating mode  of  instilling  into  their  minds  a  deep-rooted  hostility 
against  the  proprietors  has  been  adopted. 

That  the  conduct  of  a  few  landlords  has  not  only  tended  to  alienatf 
from  its  proper  place  the  allegiance  of  some  of  the  tenantry,  but  even 
to  yield  a  degree  of  plausibility  to  the  reasonings  of  the  anti-corn 
law  associators,  is  readily  granted  ;  but,  taking  the  landed  proprie- 
tors as  a  body,  and  the  farmers  as  a  body,  it  must  be  evident  that  the 
interests  of  both  classes  are  so  much  one  and  the  same,  that  they 
cannot  be  separated.  Many  landlords  have  acted  towards  their  te- 
nants with  that  degree  of  liberality  which  the  times  require,  and 
many  landlords,  although  they  have  not  reduced  the  rents  according 
to  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  corn,  and  the  necessities  of  their  tenantry, 
they  have  reduced  them  according  to  the  extent  which  their  own 
personal  obligations  and  private  circumstances  will  permit.  The 
agricultural  distress  of  the  country  tells  upon  the  whole  rural  popula- 
tion, and  now  threatens  the  ruin  of  many  proprietors  as  well  as  of 
many  tenants ;  hence  arises  that  strong  case  of  extreme  expediency 
which  ought  to  induce  every  well-thinking  farmer  to  reject  the  false 
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theories  of  mere  visionary  politicians,  who  would,  if  pastille,  reason 
tltem  ottt  of  their  senses,  and  have  them  believe  that  landlords  can  work 
impossibilities — that  they  can  reduce  the  rents  of  their  farm*  to  cor- 
respond with  the  prices  of  grain,  however  low  these  prices  may  be. 

We  believe  the  practical  experience  of  agricultural  meetings  will 
bear  us  out  when  we  state  that,  at  least,  one-fourth  of  the  lands  under 
cultivation,  during  the  last  twenty-six  years,  could  not,  at  the  present 
prices,  be  cultivated,  as  they  have  bten,  (that  is,  under  a.  four  shift  ro- 
tation,) even  although  no  rent  was  exacted  ;  and  if  some  of  the  landed 
proprietors  must  therefore  either  take  their  farms  into  their  own  hands, 
or  give  a  premium  to  their  tenants,  in  the  shape  of  an  allowance  for 
draining,  limcing,  and  enclosing,  it  must  surely  be  admitted  that  the 
trade  of  agriculture  is  at  present  an  unprofitable  trade.  When  the 
state  of  agriculture  has  become  so  much  depressed,  the  union  of  land- 
lords and  tenants  is  absolutely  requisite,  if  we  would  secure  the  exig- 
ence of  the  first  and  most  permanent  support  of  the  nation's  prosperity. 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  RENTS. 

April  5,  1834. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Major  Anstruther  of  Thirdpart,  an  advocate  for  "  (lie  placing  of 
Landlord  and  Tenant  on  a  proper  and  just  footing,  in  respect  of  each 
other,"  proposed* 

"  That  with  the  view  of  doing  equal  and  permanent  justice  to 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  and  affording  immediate  relief  to  the  suffering 
Tenantry,  the  Society,  in  their  several  relations  of  Landlords  and 
Tenants,  resolve  to  adopt,  and  to  use  their  influence  to  cause  otheis 
out  of  the  Society  to  adopt,  and  bring  into  general  operation,  the  sys- 
tem of  grain  rents,  now  in  such  beneficial  use  on  various  estates  ;  so 
that  all  rents  under  leases  that  are  current,  or  which  may  be  entered 
into  in  future,  shall  be  payable  in  grain,  convertible  into  money  at 
the  fiar  prices,  subject  always  to  a  maximum  restriction." 

Now,  we  take  leave  to  ask  the  Major  how  the  system  of  grain  rents 
operates  amongst  his  own  tenantry  ?  We  would  al-o  require  a  little 
more  information  as  to  the  mode  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  commute 
money  rents  into  grain  rents.  Surely  the  Major  does  not  wish  to 
encourage  such  doings  as  some  have  been  lately  attempting,  even  to 
persuade  tenants  to  agree  to  a  conversion  of  their  existing  money 
rents  into  grain  rents — proposing  that  whatever  number  of  bolls  tin- 
money  rent  would  purchase  in  the  market  at  present,  that  number 

*  May  31,  1848. — We  must  here  do  justice  to  Major  Anstruther 
and  acknowledge,  that  we  have  always  considered  him  a  kind  and 
generous  landlord. 
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of  bolls  should  in  all  time  coming,  during  the  currency  of  the  lease, 
he  the  rental ;  and,  in  order  to  protect  the  farmer  against  bad  sea- 
>ons,  a  maximum  be  annexed,  by  which  the  land  at  present,  rented 
ut  50s.  per  acre,  could  not  at  any  time  exceed  £4  per  acre.  What 
would  the  Major  propose  as  a  maximum  in  this  case  ?  We  have  only 
been  able  to  solve  the  new  mode  of  "  affording  immediate  relief  to 
the  suffering  tenantry,"  by  an  argumentum  ducens  ad  absurdum,  '« the 
greater  the  sufferings  the  sooner  will  they  be  over."  We  would  ad- 
vise Major  Anstruther  to  try  the  working  of  his  theory  amongst  his 
own  tenants,  ere  he  recommends  it  to  those  of  others ;  for,  however 
-anguine  he  may  be  as  to  its  practical  results,  there  will  arise  stubborn 
casualties  which  he  has  never  dreamt  about,  and  the  rents  will  inva- 
riably be  highest  when  the  tenants  are  least  able  to  pay.  Crops  1829 
and  1630  did  not,  on  clay  soils  rented  at  from  60s.  to  80s.,  do  more 
than  pay  seed  and  labour,  servants'  wages,  tradesmens'  accounts,  and 
the  requisite  manure  for  keeping  the  lands  in  proper  heart ;  and,  on 
thin  cold  wet-bottomed  land,  rented  at  from  20s.  to  30s.  per  acre,  these 
two  crops  did  not  only  not  leave  anything  for  rent,  but  in  reality  proved 
inadequate  to  defray  the  other  expenses;  and  hence  beggared  the  te- 
nants, and  yielded  not  a  single  fraction  to  the  proprietors. 

Until  labour,  and  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  are  re- 
duced in  price  in  an  exact  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  the  price 
of  corn,  one-fifth  part  of  the  lands  at  present  under  the  plough  could 
not  be  kept  in  cultivation  as  corn  lands,  without  sustaining  much  loss, 
even  although  the  farmer  paid  no  rent.  Such  being  the  real  state, 
let  the  public  judge  of  the  liberality  and  reasoning  of  Major  Anstruther. 

Let  not  the  free  trade  worthies  glory  in  their  suicidal  stupidity, 
which  imposes  the  odious  name  of  monopoly  upon  the  laws  protect- 
ing domestic  produce  of  every  kind.  In  every  article  which  is  the 
result  of  domestic  industry  the  British  producer  is  fenced  from  for- 
eign competition ;  and,  for  illustration,  we  again  refer  to  the  protecting 
duties  enumerated  in  a  late  number  of  our  own  Journal.  We  might 
also  refer  to  the  full  illustration  of  the  subject  by  Sir  Robert  Peel ; 
but,  in  the  language  of  an  able  contemporary, — 

"  We  shall  not  be  thought  desirous  of  detracting  from  the  value 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  defence  of  the  agricultural  interest,  when  we 
say  that  it  is  less  valuable  than  Mr.  Roebuck's  speech.  It  is  not  our 
habit  to  imitate  the  economists  by  substituting  cant  for  reasoning,  or 
hard  won!*  for  proof ;  and  therefore  we  shall  give  a  five  minutes' 
commentary  to  Mr.  Roebuck's  more  than  five  minutes'  speech.  The 
learned  gentleman  contended  that  the  effect  of  a  perseverance  in 
protecting  British  agriculture  would  be,  to  compel  foreigners  to  re- 
sort to  manufactures,  for  which  the  political  state  of  Germany  at 
present  afforded  temptation  and  opportunity.  Now,  Mr.  Roebuck 
here  betrays  that  utter  ignorance  of  the  natural  progress  of  society 
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which  is  the  basis  of  all  the  blundering  of  the  economists.  Tempt 
other  nations  to  resort  to  manufactures — let  them  resort  if  they  can  ; 
and  if  they  can,  they  will  not  want  temptation  from  our  Corn  Lawn, 
or  from  anything  else — but  they  cannot.  Unless  we  are  fools  enough 
to  give  them  our  capital  in  exchange  for  their  corn,  they  can  no  more 
resort  to  manufactures  than  Great  Britain  could  before  agricultural 
industry  had  accumulated  the  mass  of  British  wealth,  which  mass  of 
wealth  it  is,  that  has  put  our  forges  and  our  looms,  our  potteries  and 
our  steam-engines, — aye,  and  our  great  commereial  marine  itself, 
into  aotire  motion.  But  Mr.  Roebuck  and  his  school  will  say, 
"  British  capital  may  be  transferred  to  the  Continent," — not  for  no- 
thing ;  some  equivalent  either  in  hand  or  in  expectation  must  be 
received  for  it.  We  have  been  again  and  again  told  by  the  econo- 
mists that  our  Continental  neighbours  have  nothing  to  give  in  han.l 
but  grain  ;  therefore,  while  the  Corn  Laws  exist,  the  capitalist  must 
transfer  his  capital  upon  expectation — expectation  of  what?  a  pro- 
fitable trade  ?  but  to  a  profitable  trade  two  parties  are  necessary,  a 
monied  purchaser  as  well  as  a  seller ;  and  where  is  the  monied  pur- 
chaser to  be  had  on  the  Continent  ?  unless,  indeed,  England  is,  for 
the  purpose  of  nourishing  rival  manufacture,  to  send  over  her  money 
in  exchange  for  continental  grain.  Thus  we  see  that  the  Corn  Laws 
protect  the  British  manufacturer  on  both  sides ;  they  protect  him 
from  the  withdrawal  of  the  capital  that  sets  him  to  work  ;  they  pro- 
tect him  from  a  competition  that  would  snatch  up  the  wages  of  hi- 
labour.  The  truth  is,  that  the  resort  to  manufactures  on  the  Contin- 
ent, to  any  serious  extent,  must  be  an  impossibility  while  British 
agriculture  shall  be  protected.  As  well  might  the  chandler-shopman, 
to  whom  Mr.  Boulton  had  refused  his  custom,  threaten  to  set  up 
another  Soho  in  revenge,  as  any  of  the  Continental  states  threaten  to 
rival  the  manufactories  of  England  so  long  as  the  laws  insulate  British 
capital.  What  Mr.  Roebuck  says  of  the  growing  hostility  of  the 
German  and  other  northern  states,  is,  indeed,  a  miserable  truth  ;  but 
it  is  a  truth  which  affords  an  inference  exactly  the  opposite  to  that 
which  Mr.  Roebuck  draws  from  it.  If  the  northern  states  are  hostile 
to  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Roebuck,  a  Liberal,  will  not  say  that  the  hos- 
tility is  merely  commercial.  He  will  ascribe  it  to  our  glorious  posi- 
tion behind  France  in  the  advance-guard  of  revolution.  He  will  own 
that  the  northern  states  are  more  desirous  to  exclude  British  prin- 
ciples than  British  manufactures.  What,  then,  ought  we  to  learn 
from  this  hostility,  which,  to  desert  the  cant  of  liberalism  and  eco- 
nomy together,  is  proved  not  to  he  connected  with  our  protecting 
system  by  the  fact,  that  it  did  not  exist  when  that  system  was  far  more 
rigorous  than  it  is?  When  we  have  discovered  that  states  are  ill- 
disposed  towards  us,  is  it  not  our  first  duly  to  withhold,  as  far  as  we 
can,  the  meant  by  which  they  can  annoy  u«,  and  to  guard  against 
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every  possible  contingency  that  can  render  us  dependent  upon  their 
mercy  ?  But  what  does  Mr.  Roebuck  propose  ?  Why,  to  replenish 
their  northern  treasuries  with  British  gold,  that  the  war  against  us 
may  not  want  vigorous  sinews — next,  to  place  us  in  absolute  depend- 
ence upon  them  for  bread,  that  we  may  be  compelled  to  yield  almost 
without  a  battle.  Lo  !  the  wisdom  of  the  philosophers." 

April  12,  1834. 

We  have  particularly  considered,  "  the  system  of  grain  rents"  as 
issued  from  the  Fife  Herald  office,  and  proposed  by  the  Glasgow  and 
other  anti-corn  law  associations,  and  have  to  suggest  that  <:the  far- 
mers of  Fife  he  particularly  desired  to  keep  in  mind  the  following 
important  resolution  :" — 

"  That,  with  the  view  of  doing  equal  and  permanent  justice  to 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  affording  immediate  relief  to  the  suffering 
tenantry,  the  Society  (the  Association)  in  their  several  relations  of 
landlords  and  tenants,  resolve  to  adopt,  and  bring  into  general  opera- 
tion the  system  of  grain  rents,  now  in  such  beneficial  use  on  various 
estates  ;  so  that  all  rents  under  leases  that  are  current,  or  which  may 
be  entered  into  in  future,  shall  be  payable  in  grain,  convertible  into 
money  at  the  h'ar  prices,  subject  always  to  a  maximum  restriction." 

When  agriculture  becomes  so  depressed  or  neglected,  that  the 
produce  of  the  earth  will  not  afford  anything  for  the  use  of  the  origi- 
nal powers  of  the  soil  to  the  proprietor, — rent  only  consists  of  two 
parts,  viz.,  a  remuneration  to  the  proprietor  for  the  burdens  levied 
from  him  in  the  shape  of  taxes  ;  and  a  remuneration  for  the  capital 
expended  in  building  the  farm  offices,  in  fencing  and  improving  the 
lands.  The  tenant,  however,  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  proprietor 
these  two  constituent  parts  of  rent,  until  be  has  realised  the  power 
of  keeping  the  farming  operations  in  active  movement,  which  power 
consists  of  two  parts,  viz.,  a  remuneration  for  seed,  labour,  and  ser- 
vants' wages,  and  a  remuneration  for  capital  expended  in  manuring 
and  otherwise  improving  the  soil.  Thus,  rent,  in  connexion  with  the 
expenses  of  the  tenant,  forms  only  a  third-part,  and  can  only  be  dis- 
bursed by  him,  provided  there  remain,  after  paying  the  other  two 
parts,  an  adequate  surplus  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  disposable  farm 
produce.  Bread  is  the  staff  of  life,  and  corn  may,  with  great  pro- 
priety, be  termed  the  only  natural  standard  of  value  of  labour  itself. 
To  attempt  to  make  gold,  silver,  copper,  bank  notes,  or  bills  of  ex- 
change, supersede  corn,  as  the  best  standard  of  value  of  all  saleable 
commodities,  is  to  attempt  turning  a  shadow  into  a  substance,  and  a 
nonentity  into  a  reality.  But,  although  wages  and  the  price  of  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  cannot,  for  any  lengthened  period  of 
time,  be  regulated  altogether  independent  of  the  relation  which  they 
bear  to  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  they  may  be  so  regulated  (in  a 
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mad  attempt  to  change  the  natural  order  of  things,)  for  a  period  of 
time  sufficiently  long,  to  convince  the  anti-corn  law  associators  that, 
unless  they  can  at  all  times  command  enough  of  the  necessaries  of  ex- 
istence, a  superfluity  of  the  luxuries  and  non-essentials  will  avail  them 
nought. 

When  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  is  declared  to  be  only  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  wonted  proportionate  certain  quantities  of  labour,  ag- 
riculturists are  compelled  to  cultivate  their  farms  with  half  the  labour 
they  did  formerly.  This  relaxed  state  of  cultivation  tends  to  deterior- 
ate the  soil,  and  to  lessen  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  produce  ; 
indeed,  if  long  continued  only  half-laboured,  the  soil  will  not  bring 
forth  even  a  fifth  part  of  its  former  abundance — corn  will  then  more 
than  resume  its  lost  value — importation,  although  it  should  be  free, 
will  prove  inadequate  to  supply  the  four-fifths'  deficiency  which  has 
been  thus  gradually  created  in  our  home  produce.  When  the  ruin 
of  our  nation  shall  thus  be  complete,  anti-corn  law  associators  will 
acknowledge  that  the  boasted  infallibility  of  commerce  has  not  served 
to  feed  the  hungry,  nor  clothe  the  naked  ;  and  that  it  must  give  way 
to  agriculture,  and  rank  amongst  the  auxiliaries  of  diffusing  abroad 
the  supplies  which  arise  from  the  principal  fountain  alone.  But  al- 
though corn  be  the  natural  standard  of  value  of  all  saleable  commodi- 
ties— although  the  wages  of  the  labourer,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
rise  or  fall  as  agriculture  advances  or  declines,  it  by  no  means  follows 
from  hence,  that  "  equal  and  permanent  justice  to  landlord  and  ten- 
ant," or  "  immediate  relief  to  the  suffering  tenantry,"  could  be  secured 
by  merely  paying  rents  in  grain  at  the  fiars'  prices,  instead  of  paying 
them  in  a  fixed  sum  of  money.  If  corn,  on  an  average  of  years,  is 
high  priced,  land  is  not  only  worth  a  larger  sum  of  money,  but  is  worth 
a  larger  quantity  of  grain.  And,  in  like  manner,  if  corn,  on  an  average 
of  years,  is  low  priced,  land  is  not  only  worth  a  less  sum  of  money, 
hut  worth  a  less  quantity  of  grain.  Therefore,  it  is  absolutely  re- 
quisite to  disabuse  the  public  mind  on  the  fallacies  which  are  ilail\ 
published  on  "  the  system  of  grain  rents."  The  Glasgow  anti-corn 
law  associators  say  : — 

"  With  respect  to  tenants  who  have  leases,  the  Legislature  are  bound 
in  justice  to  afford  them  relief;  and  an  easy  and  obvious  method  of 
doing  so  suggests  itself,  which  could  not  be  fairly  complained  of  by 
their  landlords.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  all  leases,  if  the  parties  to 
them  are  prudent  men,  have  been  entered  into  by  them  with  refer- 
ence to  what  was  likely  to  be  the  price  of  grain  during  the  currency 
of  the  lease.  If  the  landlord  gets  as  rent  the  quantity  of  grain  which 
this  price  warranted,  he  has  got  all  that  in  fairness  he  is  entitled  to. 
But  he  could  ascertain  what  was  likely  to  be  the  price  only  by  a  re- 
trospect to  what  had  been  the  average  price  in  by-gone  yean.  If, 
therefore,  his  money  rent  were  to  be  commuted  by  law  into  a  grain 
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rent,  according  to  the  price  of  grain  for  ten  years  preceding  the  lease, 
he  would  have  no  reason  to  complain  though  his  rent  should  be  dimi- 
nished, and  ample  justice  would  be  done  to  the  tenant.  To  illustrate 
this,  suppose  that  the  average  price  of  wheat,  for  ten  years  preceding 
the  date  of  any  lease,  was  L.3  per  quarter  ;  and  that,  by  the  lease  in 
question,  the  land  was  let  at  a  rent  of  L.3  per  acre,  this  rent  would 
be  commuted  into  a  quarter  of  wheat,  the  price  of  which,  being  in 
the  current  year  L.2,  iOs.,  the  rent  for  that  year  would  be  L.2,  10s." 
We  formerly  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  such  reasoning,  and  stated 
that,  to  do  justice  to  the  tenant,  when  wheat  fell  from  L.3  to  L.2, 
10s.  per  quarter,  the  rent  should  be  reduced  40s.  instead  of  10s.*  A 
commutation  of  money  rent  into  grain  rent  may  reduce  the  landlord's 
rental,  but  it  will  not  diminish  the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  to 
raise  the  wonted  quantity  of  corn.  Wherever  grain  rents  have  been 
altogether  adopted,  they  have  invariably  introduced  a  five,  if  not  a 
four  rotation,  and  thereby  exhausted  the  soil  and  impoverished  the 
tenantry.  The  inferior  soils  require  more  labour,  manure,  and  seed, 
than  the  more  fertile;  but,  to  simplify  our  illustration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  rental,  we  shall  wave  this  particular  difference,  and  assume 
that  the  poorer  soils  are  as  easily  laboured,  manured,  and  seeded,  a- 
the  richer.  During  a  lease  of  nineteen  or  twenty-one  years,  there 
is,  on  an  average,  expended  annually,  on  each  acre  of  arable  land,  in 
lime  and  extra  manure,  25s.,  in  weeding,  reaping,  and  thrashing,  25s., 
in  tear  and  wear  of  implements  of  husbandry,  together  with  yearly 
servants'  wages,  20s. ;  hence,  on  every  acre  of  a  corn  farm,  there  is 
an  actual  cash  outlay  of  L.3,  10s.  yearly,  exclusive  of  two  bolls  of 
corn  consumed  for  seed,  and  food  to  servants  and  horses  ;  therefore, 
before  any  soil  can  yield  either  a  money  rent  or  a  grain  rent,  it  must 
produce  two  bolls  per  acre  over  and  above  a  number  of  bolls  sufficient 
to  bring  L.3,  10s.  in  the  market.  To  realise  this  sum  at  the  latt 
liars'  prices  for  Fife,  it  would  have  taken  a  little  more  than  five  and 
a-half  bolls  oats,  which,  with  the  two  bolls  consumed  on  the  faun, 
make  seven  and  a-half  bolls  oats,  the  requisite  quantity  of  produce  to 
defray  the  expenditure  of  a  farm  laboured  under  a  four  rotation,  al- 
though it  was  rent  free.  According  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
farmers  are  now  placed,  every  arable  acre  being  loaded  with  a  money 
burden  of  at  least  L.3,  10s. ;  there  is  a  complete  prohibition  to  the 
further  continuance  of  many  thousand  acres  as  arable  land,  which 

"  This  calculation  has  reference  only  to  land  under  a  four  or  five 
shift  rotation,  and  was  intended  to  draw  the  attention  of  Landlord 
and  Tenant  to  the  consideration  of  a  regular  ameliorating  system  of 
farming  ;  for  the  very  same  land,  which  would  yield  no  rent  under 
a  five  shift  rotation — would,  under  an  eight  or  twelve  rotation,  not 
only  defray  all  expenses  and  a  fair  rent,  but  amply  repay  the  tenant 
for  his  personal  superintendence. 
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hare  been  regularly  farmed  as  corn  lands  for  these  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  No  land  which  will  not,  when  properly  cultivated  and 
sufficiently  manured,  (say  with  sixty  bolls  lime  during  a  nineteen 
years'  lease,  and  thirty  tons  of  dung  every  fourth  year,)  produce  four 
quarters  of  wheat  per  acre,  can  yield  any  rent,  when  the  price  of 
wheat  does  not  exceed  50s.  per  quarter.  Therefore,  the  excess  of 
wheat  above  50s.  per  quarter,  as  well  as  the  excess  of  produce  above 
four  quarters  per  acre,  constitutes  the  source  from  whence  farmers 
are  enabled  to  pay  their  rents,  and  induced  to  continue  a  four  shift 
rotation.  But  should  wheat  be  reduced  in  price  to  45s.  or  40s.  per 
quarter,  no  commutation  of  money  rent  into  grain  rent  could  benefit 
the  tenant,  unless  it  was  also  enacted  that  all  with  whom  he  dealt 
should  be  compelled  to  receive  payment  according  to  the  fiars  prices 
of  coin;  and  even  admitting  that  such  a  system  of  barter  were  ad- 
opted, were  the  price  of  wheat  to  fall  below  40s.  per  quarter,  one 
fourth  of  the  lands  now  under  the  plough  could  not  be  continued 
arable  farms  if  laboured  under  a  four  or  five  rotation.  That  portion 
of  the  produce  of  the  soil  denominated  rent,  cannot,  as  already  stated, 
have  any  existence  until  there  be  a  surplus  produce  after  defraying 
all  the  expenses  of  cultivation.  Grain  rents,  therefore,  cannot,  from 
the  natural  prohibition  which  exists,  be  generally  beneficial.  They 
are  not  only  unsuitable  for  sheep  and  pasture  farms,  but  they  are  at 
present  unsuitable  for  all  farms  which  will  not  produce  at  least  four 
quarters  per  acre.  Even  upon  the  very  richest  soils,  the  system  of 
grain  rents  should  only  be  partially  adopted;  one-half  should  be  grain 
and  the  other  half  money.  And  all  lands,  rented  below  20s.  per  acre, 
should  be  reduced  to  correspond  with  the  times,  but  ought  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  the  rent  in  money.  Indeed,  it  would  be  the  fairest  mode 
of  adjusting  rents  to  pay  one  quarter  in  beef,  one  quaiter  in  butter 
and  cheese,  one  quarter  in  corn,  at  the  average  market  prices,  and 
the  other  quarter  in  money  ;  and  sheep  farmers  should  pay  one  third 
in  wool,  one  third  in  mutton,  at  the  average  market  price*,  and  the 
other  third  in  money.  The  more  we  examine  the  subject  before  u*, 
the  more  and  more  are  we  convinced  that  the  proposal  of  doing 
"  equal  and  permanent  justice  to  landlord  and  tenant"  by  adopting 
"  the  system  of  grain  rents,"  is  altogether  chimerical.  Grain  rents 
are  only  beneficial  when  agriculture  progresses ;  they  operate  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  cultivation  of  the  poorer  soils,  but  can  only  prove  ad- 
vantageous when  the  price  of  corn  is  high  enough  to  leave  a  surplus 
quantity  on  hand  after  paying  all  necessary  expenses.  The  high  price 
of  corn,  during  the  period  of  our  war  with  France,  operated  as  a 
bonus  to  the  farmer  who  cultivated  waste  lands,  and  as  a  bonus  to  the 
farmer  who  extra  laboured  and  extra  manured  the  improved  arable 
lands.  In  East  Lothian,  where,  perhaps,  the  soil  is  as  rich  as  in  any 
other  part  of  Scotland,  it  was  no  uncommon  practice  with  fanners  to 
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expend  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  sterling  per  acre,  in  limeing  and 
manuring  the  soil  as  a  preparation  for  a  crop  of  wheat,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  expend  in  manuring  the  land,  at  the  rate  of  L.10  per  acre 
every  fourth  year.  At  this  time  of  liberal  outlay  by  the  tenantry,  it 
was  no  rare  occurrence  to  be  rewarded  by  a  crop  of  20  bolls  wheat 
per  acre,  and  14  bolls  was  about  the  average  quantity  of  produce. 
When  sold  by  public  roup,  an  acre  of  wheat  then  frequently  realised 
from  L.40  to  L.60  ;  and  even  when  the  straw  was  consumed  on  the 
farm,  the  average  return  per  acre  of  wheat,  was  L.28.  The  lands 
thus  productive,  prior  to  1815,  rented  at  L.3  per  acre  j  but  subse- 
quently these  were  let  a*  the  old  leases  expired,  at  from  L.5  to  L.6 
per  acre. 

]\o  sooner  were  the  rents  raised  than  the  price  of  corn  began  to 
fall  ;  and  the  same  soil,  although  equally  well  cultivated,  and  equally 
productive,  only  yielded,  of  gross  produce,  in  wheat,  L.21  per  acre. 
This  change  of  higher  rents  and  lower  prices  slackened  the  fanners' 
liberal  treatment  of  the  soil,  and  induced  them  to  request  their  land- 
lords to  convert  their  money  rents  into  grain  rents.  This  request, 
although  in  several  instances  complied  with,  did  not  lead  to  more 
copious  manuring,  nor  yet  to  a  more  lenient  system  of  cropping. 
Indeed,  the  new  mode  of  paying  rents  altogether  in  grain,  led  to  such 
a  dogged  adherence  to  the  four  and  five  shift  rotation,  that  several  farms 
became  completely  exhausted,  the  tenants  rvined,  and  the  proprietors 
deprived  of  both  grain  and  money  rent.  The  consequence  has  proved 
so  pernicious,  that  the  soil,  which  lately  produced  per  acre  14  bolls 
wheat  on  an  average,  has  not,  for  these  last  eight  years,  averaged 
more  than  eight  bolls.  The  rents  are  now  reduced  from  L.5  and  L.6. 
to  60s.  and  60s.,  and  these  reduced  rents  are  too  frequently  very  ir- 
regularly and  very  partially  paid.  But  the  effects  of  this  deteriorat- 
ing change  have  been  still  more  apparent  on  the  second  rate  than 
the  first  rate  soils.  The  second  rate  soils  are  principally  clay  soiU. 
Farmers,  by  the  high  prices  of  corn  during  the  French  war,  were  in- 
duced to  cultivate  those  soils  which  they  formerly  pronounced  so 
stiff  and  ill  to  work,  as  not  to  be  worth  seed  and  labour  ;  and  we 
know  instances  of  this  description  where  land,  let  at  20s.  per  acre 
on  an  improving  lease,  were  retaken  by  the  propiietor  at  60s.,  and 
again  relet  by  him  to  a  new  tenant  at  a  grain  rent,  with  a  maximum 
and  minimum,  that  the  said  grain  rent  should  never  be  more  than 
L.5,  nor  less  than  L.3  per  acre.  This  adjustment  of  rent  was  made 
from  data  carefully  selected  by  both  parties  during  the  21  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  contract,  and  the  average  price  of  the  be&t 
wheat  was  calculated  at  80s.  per  quarter.  The  tenant  commenced 
operations  in  accordance  with  the  calculations  thus  made.  Aware 
that  he  could  only  make  the  strong  soil  produce  plentifully  by  proper 
cultivation,  copious  limeing  and  manuring,  he  expended  upwards  of 
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L.20  per  acre  in  meliorating  the  soil;  but  after  expending  hi.-  capi- 
tal, and  succeeding  in  raiting  crops  fully  as  plentiful  as  he  ever  ex- 
pected, he  found  that  the  produce  of  his  farm,  owing  to  the  fall  in 
the  prices  of  grain,  would  scarcely  pay  the  rent  and  current  expendi- 
ture :  far  less  pay  these  and  reimburse  the  capital  expended  in  im- 
proving the  soil.  To  ask  a  deduction  from  the  landlord,  the  tenant 
could  not,  as  the  landlord  himself  actually  paid  to  the  original  tenant, 
who  held  during  life  the  improving  lease,  or  the  sub-tenants  of  that 
tenant,  L.2  per  acre  ;  the  proprietor,  being  only  in  receipt  of  th>- 
L.3,  the  minimum  rent,  finds  the  remaining  20s.  inadequate  to  pay 
the  public  taxes,  and  the  interest  of  the  capital  which  he  has  advanc- 
ed in  fencing  the  land,  opening  drains,  and  building  a  commodious 
farm -steading.  But  to  illustrate  still  more  plainly  the  practical  work- 
ing of  "  the  system  of  grain  rents,"  a  farmer  of  our  acquaintance, 
during  the  year  1821,  took  a  lease  of  a  farm  in  the  county  of  Fife  ; 
several  candidates  offered  a  money  rent  of  75s.  per  acre.  This  sum 
was  acknowledged  to  be  the  fair  rent  of  the  farm,  as  the  average  of 
wheat  for  the  preceding  21  years  fully  exceeded  75s.  per  quarter. 
However,  our  acquaintance  felt  some  hesitation  about  offering  a 
money  rent  to  correspond  with  the  very  high  prices  of  the  previous 
21  years;  he  knew  that  wheat,  during  1820,  only  averaged  54*.  6d. 
per  quarter,  and  therefore  he  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  offer  a 
grain  rent,  viz.  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  of  each  a  boll  per  acre,  li- 
miting the  price  of  these  three  bolls  to  a  maximum  of  L.5,  and  to  a 
minimum  of  L.3.  The  calculations  of  our  acquaintance  were  sub- 
mitted to  an  accountant,  and  being  found  in  unison  with  the  history 
of  prices,  and  their  effects  on  agriculture  and  rent  during  the  last  21 
years,  he  was  preferred  as  tenant.  Let  us  now  attend  to  the  history 
of  this  grain  rent,  which  is  exactly  a  history  of  what  the  Glasgow  and 
other  anti-corn  law  associators  now  propose  as  an  infallible  mode  of 
doing  "  equal  and  permanent  justice  to  both  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  of  affording  immediate  relief  to  the  suffering  tenantry, "however 
low  the  price  of  corn  may  be  compared  with  that  of  all  other  com- 
modities, and  even  compared  with  the  price  of  labour.  The  giain 
rent  of  1822,  had  there  been  no  minimum,  would  have  only  been 
L.2,  9s.  4.1.  per  acre,  (Fife  fiars,  wheat  19s.,  barley  16s.  10d.,  oats 
13s.  6d.  per  boll,)  therefore,  although  this  first  rent  was  15s.  per 
acre  below  the  money  rent  offered  by  the  unsuccessful  candidates,  it 
was  10s.  8d.  above  the  rent  which  the  successful  candidate  ever  cal- 
culated on  paying ;  and  in  reality,  42s.  8d.  taken  either  from  his  own 
private  funds,  or  from  that  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  which 
ought  to  have  been  set  apart  for  the  reimbursement  of  capital  ex- 
pended in  improving  the  lands.  Hence  the  tenant,  the  very  fir.-t 
year,  sustained  a  loss  of  10s.  8.1.  in  the  shape  of  rent  for  every  acre 
of  the  whole  farm,  and  an  additional  loss  of  32s.  in  the  shape  of  non- 
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<•, 'numeration  for  every  acre  which  had  be^n  improved  by  an  outlaj 
of  capital.  Fiars  of  crops  1832  and  1833  have  both  been  below  the 
minimum;  and  crops  1826-29-30,  were  so  very  deficient,  that  scarce- 
ly more  bolls  were  sold  in  the  market  than  the  tenant  actually  paid 
as  grain  rent ;  thus  he  had  not  only  to  contend  with  a  deficiency  of 
produce  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  bolls  per  acre,  but  even  to  pay 
the  highest  rent  when  the  produce  of  his  farm  brought  him  the  least 
i-ash.  This  farm,  being  chiefly  strong  clay  soil  during  high  prices, 
was  well  fitted  for  a  four  rotation  ;  and  by  copious  dressings  of  lime 
;ind  manure,  produced,  in  favourable  seasons,  an  average  of  fl£  quar- 
ters per  acre.  Deducting  the  half  quarter  for  seed,  there  remain> 
tive  quarters  for  sale  ;  which  quantity,  from  1800  to  1821,  would 
have  brought  L.18,  15s.  in  the  market;  but  from  1821  to  1834,  only 
L.14,  15s.  The  farmer,  discovering  that  a  grain  rent  was  no  pro- 
tection against  the  fall  in  prices,  found  it  necessary  to  give  up  the 
series  of  a  four  shift  rotation,  and  by  adopting  a  six  rotation,  reduced 
his  expenditure :  so  that  he  was  thereby,  in  good  seasons,  able  to 
pay  expenses  and  the  grain  rent,  although  unable  to  save  any  sum  to 
reimburse  him  for  capital  expended  to  the  extent  of  L  20  per  acre. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  if  crops  are  luxuriant,  as  corn  advances  in  price, 
farmers  are  able  to  carry  on  advantageously  a  four  or  five  shift  rota- 
tion ;  and  that  as  corn  declines  in  price,  they  are  compelled  to  adopt 
a  more  lengthened  and  a  more  lenient  series  of  rotation. 

The  only  error  committed  by  our  acquaintance  in  converting  the 
money  rent,  offered  by  the  other  candidates,  into  a  grain  rent,  was  a 
non-attention  to  the  fact  that,  as  prices  fall,  the  quantity  of  giain  to 
be  paid  as  rent  should,  in  an  equal  proportion,  be  diminished. 
Therefore,  assuming,  as  was  done  in  the  example  before  us,  that  the 
average  price  of  corn  during  2 1  years  warranted  a  rent  of  75s.  money, 
or  three  bolls  of  grain  per  acre  ;  the  tacksman,  who  was  aware  that 
prices  were  on  the  fall,  should  have  taken  the  average  price  for  the 
seven  years  immediately  preceding,  and  made  his  adjustment.  If 
7 i>«.  give  three  bolls  grain  rent,  58s.  will  give  three-fourths  of  that 
quantity,  and  the  rent  would  thus  have  been  3  firlots  wheat,  3  firlots 
barley,  and  3  firlots  oats.  This  mode  of  commuting  money  rents  into 
grain  rents,  although  a  nearer  approximation  to  doing  justice  to  land- 
lord and  tenant,  is  still  very  deficient ;  we  cannot  calculate  upon  tin- 
seasons,  and  therefore  the  quantity  of  grain  to  be  paid  would  require 
to  be  regulated  by  the  gross  produce  of  the  farm  per  acre,  as  well  as 
by  the  fiars  prices  ;  and  had  this  been  the  case,  the  farmer  of  whom 
we  have  been  speaking  would  have  paid  no  rent  for  crops  1829  and 
1830,  and  a  fourth  part  less  than  he  has  done  during  the  whole  other 
t-xpired  years  of  his  lease.  So  much  for  the  beneficial  working  of 
{Train  rents,  and  a  four  or  five  rotation. 

Whether  the  rent  be  money  or  grain,  no  adjustment',  however  well 
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arranged,  can  be  permanent ;  and,  to  do  justice  to  both  landlord 
and  tenant,  all  rent*  should  have  a  reference  to  prospective  an 
well  as  retrospective.  The  rent  being  specified  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  lease,  the  same  should  be  re-adjusted  on  the  expiry 
of  every  seven  years.  At  these  periodical  adjustment!*,  the  average 
rate  of  tradesmens*  and  labourers'  wages,  as  much  as  the  price 
of  corn,  and  the  price  of  cattle,  should  be  carefully  calculated  ; 
and  also  the  rotation  of  cropping  compared  with  what  it  was  when 
the  tenant  entered.  Most  people  entertain  a  very  mistaken  opinion 
as  to  the  extent  of  capital  which  a  farmer  embarks  in  the  cultivation 
of  a  farm  which  has  been  for  a  regular  course  of  years  under  a  four 
rotation.  Such  a  cultivated  farm,  however  well  managed,  requires, 
at  the  commencement  of  every  lease  of  nineteen  years,  an  outlay  on 
the  soil  to  the  extent  of  at  least  from  L  12  to  L.20  per  acre  ;  where- 
as a  farm  that  has  been  under  a  regular  series  of  rotation  of  twelve, 
ten,  or  eight  shifts,  only  requires  an  outlay,  averaging,  according  to 
the  particular  series  of  rotation,  L.2,  or  L.4,  or  L.6  per  acre.  Prac- 
tical experience  proves  that,  however  rich  any  soil  may  be,  when 
wheat  sells  below  60s.  per  quarter,  the  alternate  system  of  husbandry 
will  be  most  profitable ;  and  if  even  the  more  fertile  soils,  at  the 
present  low  prices  of  corn,  ought  to  be  be  laid  under  an  eight  rota- 
tion, surely  the  second  and  third  rate  soils  ought  to  be  put  under  a 
ten  or  twelve  shift  rotation.  It  is  only  by  a  judicious  adherence  to 
the  alternate  system  of  husbandry,  regulating  the  portions  of  dura- 
tion under  pasture,  white  and  green  crops,  according  to  the  climate 
and  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil,  that  "  equal  and  permanent  justice 
can  be  done  to  landlord  and  tenant ;"  and  it  is  only  by  the  Legisla- 
ture extending  to  agriculturists  that  protection  which  it  has  extended 
to  the  other  branches  of  the  community,  that  either  immediate  or 
permanent  relief  can  be  afforded  to  the  suffering  tenantry. 

April  19,  1834. 

A  very  nnmerous  class  of  the  most  intelligent  portion  of  the. com- 
munity consider  that  the  agricultural  interest  is  not  sufficiently  pro- 
tected. "  The  expenses  of  cultivation"  are  high,  "  the  prospects  of 
agriculturists"  are  dismal ;  and  the  farmer  who  agreed  to  pay  a  grain 
rent  of  a  quarter  of  wheat,  at  the  commencement  of  his  lease,  when 
the  average  market  price  was  60s.,  is  almost  as  miserable  as  the  farm- 
er who  then  agreed  to  pay  a  money  rent  of  L.3  per  acre.  We  admit 
that  there  are  degrees  of  suffering  in  the  two  cases  ;  but  when  the 
risk  of  a  bad  crop  is  considered,  the  difference  is  much  less  than  most 
people  imagine.  The  truth  is,  that  all  farmers  who  calculated,  at  the 
commencement  of  their  leases,  upon  60s.  per  quarter  for  wheat, 
whether  they  agreed  to  pay  a  money  rent  or  a  grain  rent,  ought  (in 
order  to  make  them  equally  well  off)  not  only  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
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rent  free,  but  to  be  allowed  5s.  lOd.  per  acre  of  restitution  money 
from  the  proprietors  this  year,  when  the  Fife  fiars  are  only  46s.  lOd. 
If  they  continue  a  four  or  five  shift  rotation,  land  rented  at  L.3  per 
acre,  or  one  quarter  of  wheat,  ought  to  produce,  exclusive  of  one- 
half  quarter  for  seed,  five  quarters  for  sale ;  so  that  13s.  2d.  is  but  a 
poor  deduction  for  the  actual  loss  of  65s.  lOd.  Unless  wages  be  re- 
duced to  one-half  their  present  rate,  and  all  tradesmen's  charges  in 
the  same  proportion  ;  unless  our  national  debt  be  swept  away  by  the 
powerful  fiat  of  a  court  of  bankruptcy,  and  our  annual  Government 
expenditure  be  curtailed  by  two-thirds  of  its  present  amount ;  unless 
free  trade  be  adopted  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  the  whole  nations  be 
prevailed  upon  to  sanction  an  unlimited  reciprocity, — when  wheat 
falls  below  60s.  the  quarter,  one-third  of  the  arable  lands  must  become 
sheep-walks,  and  the  farmers  thereof  must  become  shepherds,  and 
literally  go  "  a  wool-gathering"  with  their  hands ;  leaving  the  grain 
rent  visionaries  to  do  it  with  their  "  brains."  These  Anti-Corn  Law 
petitioners,  and  grain  rent  commutators,  accustomed  to  confine  every 
thing  within  their  own  narrow  sphere,  with  much  self  confidence  re- 
quest their  satelites  "  to  attend  to  the  following  facts  : — In  the  fir  at 
place,  our  agriculture  has  already  undergone  a  greater  change  within, 
our  own  memories  than  it  ever  can  in  future  undergo.  From  80s.,  the 
remunerating  price  of  the  Corn  Law  in  1815,  wheat  has  fallen  to  50*." 
&e.  As  to  what  the  future  may  bring  forth  we  pretend  not  to  say, 
farther  than  that  it  may  give  rise  to  changes  as  remarkable  for  their 
great  variation  ae  have  been  the  changes  of  the  past ;  and  that  if 
agriculture  should  be  for  a  time  depressed,  it  may  yet  revive ;  that 
if  wheat  once  sold  at  10s.  per  quarter,  and,  by  Fleetwood's  Tables, 
it  rose  in  1270  to  L  19,  4s.  per  quarter,  it  may  yet  be  equally  low 
and  equally  high,  and  both  by  the  same  causes;  and  then  will  agitat- 
ors and  revolutionists  be  convinced,  when  too  late,  that  they  have 
been  walking  in  the  broad  road  of  error. 

Until  the  power  of  steam,  or  the  still  more  economical  power  of 
heated  air,  can  be  applied,  not  merely  to  our  thrashing  mills,  but  to 
our  waggons,  our  ploughs  and  harrows,  our  rollers,  and  our  drain 
cutters,  our  levelling  boxes  and  reaping  machines,  we  cannot  expect 
the  agriculturists  of  Great  Britain  to  be  benefited  by  the  general  in- 
troduction of  grain  rents  in  the  place  of  money  rents;  ar.d  even, 
were  they  aided  by  such  machinery,  the  grain  rents  would  still  re- 
quire to  have  a  reference  to  the  seasons — the  goodness  or  the  badness 
of  the  crops.  Arthur  Young's  Tables  of  comparative  prices,  throw 
no  light  on  the  question  of  grain  rents,  as  what  is  applicable  to  Eng- 
land does  not  apply  to  Scotland.  To  save  tithe,  &c.,  a  very  great 
proportion  of  the  lands  throughout  England  is  kept  in  pasture ;  and, 
in  many  parishes,  the  farmer  is  compelled  to  employ  more  of  the  un- 
employed poor  than  he  actually  has  work  for.  Taking  any  part  of 
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Great  Britain,  it  muit  be  evident,  that  a  farm  rented  at  L.6  per  acre, 
requires  less  expenses  on  every  L.  100  rent,  than  the  farm  rented  at 
L.I  per  acre;  or,  in  other  words,  that  good  land  will  afford  to  pay 
either  a  money  rent  or  a  grain  rent,  when  bad  land  will  afford  to  pay 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  unless  there  be  a  protecting  duty  af- 
forded to  the  grower  of  home  corn,  at  least,  equal  to  the  expenses  of 
cultivation. 


Contributed  by  Robert  Watt  to  the  Fifeshire  Journal,  in  the 
year  1833. 

AGRICULTURE— AN  EIGHT  ROTATION. 

Under  a  five  shift  rotation  the  present  state  of  the  grain  markets  i» 
ruinous  to  both  landlord  and  tenant ;  prices  will  not  remunerate  the 
cultivator  of  poor  lands,  even  were  he  allowed  to  pass  rent-free. 
The  existing  corn  law,  or  protecting  duty,  has  proved  ineffectual ; 
and  there  is  now  no  alternative  but  that  of  leaving  at  least  one-third 
of  the  lands  under  tillage  to  return  to  their  wonted  state  of  barren- 
ness. When  wheat  brought  L.8,  barley  L.3,  and  oats  L.2  per  quarter, 
there  was  sufficient  inducement  for  bringing  waste  lands  under  the 
plough,  and  laying  the  cultivated  under  a  more  active  system  of  gene- 
ral agriculture.  Prices  have  changed,  and  farming  must  change  with 
them.  When  wheat  sells  at  50s  ,  barley  at  24s.,  and  oats  at  18s.  per 
quarter,  there  is  a  powerful  inducement  for  the  non-ploughing  of  bud 
lands,  and  the  introducing  a  more  easy  and  economical  mode  of  farm- 
ing good  lands.  Instead  of  madly  attempting  to  force  crop  after  crop, 
by  a  doubling  and  re-doubling  the  dressing  of  lime  and  dung,  our 
present  race  of  farmers  must,  like  their  forefathers,  when  selling  the 
oatmeal  at  lOd.  per  peck,  make  pasture  form  at  least  two-eighths  of 
an  eight  rotation. 

We  are. speaking  of  lands  fit  for  the  plough,  even  at  the  present 
very  low  prices,  and  that  our  proposed  economical  plan  of  farming 
may  work  fairly,  we  would  suggest  that  every  lease  should  be  for  a 
period  of  twenty-four  years.  Our  rotation  would  commence  with 
one-eight  under  fallow,  drilled  pease  and  beans,  potatoe  and  turnip  ; 
the  same  to  be  fenced  and  drained  by  the  proprietor,  and  sufficiently 
cleaned  and  manured  by  the  tenant.  During  the  second  year  another 
eight  would  be  brought  under  the  rotation,  and  in  like  manner,  an- 
other eight  during  each  subsequent  year,  till  the  whole  was  under  the 
regular  system ;  hence,  every  farm  would  always  stand  one- eight  fal- 
low, or  drilled  green  crops ;  one-eight  wheat  or  barley  ;  one-eight 
barley,  town  properly  out  with  the  requisite  variety  of  grass  seeds  ; 
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one-eight  cutting  grass;  one-eight  first  year's  pasture  ;  one-eight  >«•- 
•om)  year's  pasture ;  one-eight  oats,  first  crop  after  pasture  ;  one- 
eight  oats,  second  crop  after  pasture.  Were  this  system  of  farming 
adopted,  it  would  ultimately  prove  beneficial  to  proprietor  and  ten- 
ant. The  tenant  could  no  longer  run  out  the  lands  by  over-cropping, 
and  the  proptietor  would  be  completely  prevented  from  taking  an 
undue  advantage  of  an  industrious  man,  who  had  spent  his  all  in  en- 
deavouring to  reclaim  exhausted  lands.  The  want  of  system  in 
agriculture  daily  becomes  more  and  more  apparent.  The  most  skil- 
ful and  judicious  farmer,  having  to  contend  with  a  high  rent,  low 
prices,  and  an  impoverished  farm,  may  have  the  mortification  of  seeing 
some  unskilful,  and  even  injudicious  person,  reap  the  fruit  of  his 
money  and  labour,  receive  the  applause  of  practical  knowledge, 
whilst  he  himself,  after  being  rouped  to  the  door,  is  esteemed  by  the 
public  as  one  totally  destitute  of  agricultural  skill.  The  evil  now 
mentioned  will,  ere  long,  work  its  own  cure.  The  symptoms  of  a 
re-action  already  appear.  The  lands,  year  after  year,  are  more  and 
more  deteriorated.  The  mere  nominal  skilful  farmer,  either  en- 
croaches upon  his  own  private  funds,  or  gets  into  arrear  with  his 
landlord.  The  proprietor  permits  the  tenant  to  run  out  the  lease, 
and  in  the  end,  secures  all  for  the  accumulated  amount  of  three  years 
arrear  of  rent.  The  farm,  in  this  exhausted  state,  being  advertised 
"  To  Let,"  is  again  and  again  surveyed  by  intending  offerers.  The 
proprietor,  unwilling  to  accept  a  reduced  rent,  rejects  all  the  offers  ; 
takes  the  farm  into  his  own  management ;  expends  much  money  in 
putting  the  lands  in  proper  order  ;  and,  at  length  finding,  by  practi- 
cal experience,  that  farming  is,  now-a-days,  anything  but  a  money- 
making  business,  after  having  improved  the  soil  20  per  cent.,  willingly 
submits  to  a  reduction  of  rent  equal  to  another  30  per  cent. 

We  know  several  judicious  proprietors  who  have  given  deductions 
to  their  tenants  equal  to  the  alteration  of  times.  We  also  know  a  few 
who  allow  their  tenants  to  hang  on  from  year  to  year,  taking  always 
what  can  be  obtained,  not  intending  to  harass  or  oppress,  but  merely 
wishing  to  retain  the  power  of  exacting  the  full  amount  of  the  pro- 
mised rent,  should  prices  advance ;  or  the  farmer,  by  some  good  turn 
of  fortune,  be  at  any  time  enabled  to  pay  the  uttermost  farthing. 
The  latter  lenient  treatment  is,  in  our  opinion,  even  more  injurious 
than  that  of  the  proprietor,  who  gives  his  tenant  warning  to  quit  the 
moment  he  gets  in  arrears.  To  allow  a  man  to  hang  on,  struggling 
year  after  year,  to  pay  more  than  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  land*- 
farmed,  is  only  a  refined  mode  of  entailing  upon  him  absolute  poverty. 
Proprietors  should  cither  farm  their  own  lands,  or  let  them  to  skilful 
larmcrs  at  such  rents  as  will  enable  them  to  adhere  rigidly  to  the 
oystematic  series  of  an  eight  rotation.  We  are  aware  that  it  may 
'jeded:  "  clay  soils  will  never  pay  in  pasture;  besides,  some 
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lands  hare  such  a  cold  wet  bottom,  that  they  are  thereby  rendered 
altogether  unfit  for  pasturing  "  That  some  soils  answer  much  better 
than  others  for  pasturage,  is  readily  admitted  ;  but  surely  two-thirds 
of  the  land,  at  present  under  the  plough,  may  be  completely  drained  ; 
and  were  clay  soils  properly  drained,  there  would  be  none,  by  their 
strength  or  stiffness,  unfit  for  an  eight  rotation  When  the  weather 
was  very  wet,  the  eight  under-cutting-grass  could  always  be  had  re- 
course to  for  keeping  the  whole  cattle  within  doors ;  when  moderately 
•wet,  the  cattle  would  be  put  on  the  oldest  pastures,  and  in  dry  wea- 
ther, on  the  youngest. 

The  exhausted  condition  of  the  lands  under  tillage  throughout 
Scotland,  and  the  impoverished  race  of  care-worn  farmers,  piove, 
that  the  scourging  system  of  war-farming  cannot  longer  be  continued, 
and  that  more  lenient  cropping,  and  more  moderate  rents,  must  be 
adhered  to.  We  learn  that  most  proprietors  are  willing  to  reduce 
their  rents  a-fifth  or  a  fourth  below  the  highest  war  rents  ;  but  farm- 
ers tell  us  that  the  times  demand  a  reduction  of  at  least  one-third  ; 
by  this,  they  do  not  mean  that  all  rents  should,  indiscriminately,  be 
reduced  a-third,  but  only,  that  all  lands  should  be  rented  a-third  be- 
low their  highest  intrinsic  value  during  the  French  war.  The  pro- 
prietor who  willingly  submits  to  such  a  deduction,  and  retains  his  old 
tenants  on  his  estate,  acts  more  wisely  and  more  advantageously  than 
the  proprietor  who  roups  out  four  or  five  different  tenants,  and  re-lets, 
and  re-lets  his  lands  till  they  at  last  become  so  completely  run  out, 
that  he  must  either  farm  them  himself,  or  let  them  one -half,  instead 
of  one-third,  below  the  rent  they  were  worth  during  the  time  of  the 
war.  The  extreme  low  price  of  grain,  compared  with  the  price  of 
cattle,  proves  that  we  have  an  over-abundance  of  land  under  corn, 
and  presents  before  us  a  fair  prospect  of  ample  remuneration  for 
every  farmer  who  will  discontinue  the  series  of  a  four  or  five  rotation 
of  cropping,  and  adhere  most  rigidly  to  the  system  of  an  eight  rota- 
tion. (In  1848  we  would  say  the  series  should  extend  to  a  twelve 
rotation.) 

An  Eight  Rotation. — Whether  the  farm  to  be  put  under  this  econo- 
mical system  of  husbandry  be  a  one  plough  or  an  eight  plough  farm, 
it  should  be  divided  into  eight  equal  inclosures  ;  and  whether  the 
fences  be  hedge  or  stone,  main  drains,  sufficiently  deep,  wide,  and 
carefully  filled  up  with  stone,  should  run  along  the  whole  of  them. 
During  the  first  course  of  the  rotation,  that  is,  the  first  eight  years, 
one-eighth  should  be  rent-free,  and  fallowed,  that  the  whole  land- 
may  be  properly  fenced,  drained,  and  cleared.  In  nothing  do  agri- 
culturists err  so  widely  as  in  draining  ; — tile-drains,  wood  drains, 
plug  and  green  turf  drains,  and  even  stone  coupled  drains,  are  all  of 
them  only  temporary  improvements  ;  and,  whilst  the  tenant  has  tin- 
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care  about  the  drains  operating  longer  than  the  duration  of  his  own 
lease.  We  have  known  lands,  when  drained  in  a  superficial  manner, 
remain  perfectly  dry  for  the  time  intended ;  but,  upon  a  new  tenant 
recommencing  draining  them,  they  cost  him  more  trouble  and  expense 
than  if  they  had  never  been  drained  before.  Draining  ought  always 
to  be  considered  a  permanent  improvement,  and  should,  in  every 
case,  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietor,  and  under  the  eye  of 
himself  or  agent.  T  he  fifteen,  eighteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-four 
inch-deep  drains,  (so  much  recommended  of  late  for  clay  soils,)  are, 
iu  general,  of  little  or  no  utility ;  for,  if  the  lands  be  properly  level- 
ridged  and  deeply  water  furrowed,  they  will  be  as  clear  of  surface 
water  without,  as  with  these  superficial  drains. 

Both  main  and  branch  drains  should  be  wedged ;  and,  whilst  a 
space  at  bottom  should  be  open,  the  greater  portion, — to  exclude 
vermin, — should  be  filled  up  at  least  eighteen  inches  with  stone,  not 
exceeding  an  inch  and  a-half  diameter.  The  main  drains  should 
average  from  four  to  five  feet  in  depth,  three  feet  in  breadth  at  top, 
and  one  foot  at  bottom.  The  branch  drains  should  average  three 
feet  in  depth,  two  feet  in  breadth  at  top,  and  half  a  foot  at  bottom. 
The  whole  of  the  drains  should  be  filled  up  with  stone  to  within  fifteen 
inches  of  the  surface,  but  never  farther,  else  they  may  be  burst  for 
want  of  a  sufficient  pressure  of  earth  to  keep  the  water  in  the  proper 
channel.  When  laying  down  drains,  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  to 
make,  when  practicable,  all  the  water  run  down  the  hill ;  in  wedge 
drains,  a  slope  of  one  foot  even  in  a  hundred  yards  will  secure  the 
watercourse  from  all  interruption. 

Next  to  draining  is  the  ploughing  of  the  soil ;  if  the  land  has  been 
cleared  of  weeds  and  stones,  then  the  soil  should  be  double-furrow- 
ploughed  ;  the  common  plough  should  be  followed  by  another  plough 
strongly  fitted  up  on  the  principle  of  a  grubber,  that  the  subsoil  may 
be  sufficiently  loosened  without  deteriorating  the  upper  soil.  The 
double-furrow-ploughing  being  harrowed,  the  dung  should  be  put  on 
and  ploughed  down  with  a  furrow  six  inches  deep  ;  the  land  being 
again  slightly  harrowed,  the  lime  should  be  put  on,  and  then  the 
whole  should  be  drilled  and  sown  with  wheat.  Twenty  tons  of  dung, 
and  twenty  tons  of  lime-shells  may  be  considered  an  average  dressing 
for  an  imperial  acre  ;  but  where  the  soil  is  a  stiff  clay,  the  quantity 
of  lime  ought  never  to  be  less  than  from  thirty  to  forty  tons. 

As  soon  as  the  first  crop  is  reaped  from  the  improved  eighth,  the 
stubble  should  be  ploughed  down  with  a  furrow  six  inches  deep  ;  and, 
that  the  lime  may  be  brought  to  the  surface  again,  the  land  should 
receive  a  furrow  of  seven  inches  deep  during  the  month  of  February  ; 
about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  April  it  should  be  drilled  and  sown 
with  barley,  and  also  all  the  most  approved  kinds  of  grass  seeds.  Land 
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laid  down  in  this  state  will,  during  ihe  lease  of  twenty-four  )i-ar;«, 
only  require  other  two  dressings  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  ton* 
dung  per  acre  ;  and  (which  is  of  paramount  importance,  in  a  national 
point  of  view,)  will  be  more  productive  at  the  end  of  the  lease  than 
it  was  when  first  improved.     The  superior  condition  of  the  whole 
farm,  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-four  years'  lease,  will  amply  compen- 
sate the  proprietor  for  his  outlay  during  the  first  eight  years,  and  the 
last  sixteen  years  of  the  leasa  will  amply  repay  the  farmer  for  his  ex- 
ortions  and  expense ;  indeed,   it  requires  little  calculation  to  show 
that  an  eight  rotation  will  pay  the  husbandman  better  than  a  four  or 
h've.     For  example,  say  that  we  have  a  farm,  extending  to  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  imperial  acres  (one  hundred  and  ninety-two  Scotch), 
under  a  five  rotation,  four  pair  of  horses  would  be  requisite,  whereas 
three  pair  would  be  sufficient  under  an  eight  rotation  ;  we  have  here 
an  annual  saving  of  a  man  and  a  pair  of  horses,  equal,  with  tear  and 
wear,  to  at  least  £70.     Under  a  five  rotation,  forty-eight  acres  would 
require  to  be  manured  every  year;  but  under  an  eight  rotation  only 
thirty  acres  ;  thus  we  have  again  an  annual  saving  of  manure  (eighteen 
acres,  twenty  tons  dung  per  acre,  5s.  per  ton)  equal  to  £90.     Hence 
we  have  a  premium  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £3  per  imperial  acre  for 
the  two-eights,  or  the  sixty  acres  kept  in  pasture,  which,   with  tin- 
sum  realized  by  pasturing,  would  be  equal  to  at  least  £6.     The  whole 
two  hundred  and  forty  acres,  if  under  a  five  rotation,  would  not,  at 
the  present  prices,  produce,  upon  an  average,  more  than  £6  per  acre  ; 
but,  under  an  eight  rotation,  whilst  the  sixty  acres  under  pasture 
saved  £3,  and  produced  £3  per  acre,  each  acre  of  (he  remaining  six- 
eights,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  would  produce  £8,  equal  in 
whole  to  £1,440,  the  exact  amount  of  the  eight-eights,  or  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres  under  a  five  rotation.     Therefore,  by  introducing 
an  eight  in  the  place  of  a  five  rotation,  the  farmer  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  acres  would,   in  reality,    have,  during  sixteen  years  of  a 
twenty-fours'  lease,  sixty  acres  of  pasture,  a  clear  premium  or  remu- 
neration for  the  sum  expended  by  him  during  the  first  eight  years  of 
the  lease.    Thus,  a  husbandman  who  improved  two  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  would  expend  £10  per  acre  on  thirty  acres,  or  £300  yearly 
during  the  first  eight  years,  making  his  outlay  for  manuring  the  lan<l> 
£2,400.     As  a  certain  compensation  for  the  money  so  expended,  he 
would  have  sixty  acres  of  pasture  worth  £3  per  acre,  or  altogether 
£160  yearly  during  the  last  sixteen  years,  making  his  reimbursement 
of  capital,  with  interest,  £2,800.     A  farm  of  two  hundred  and  fom 
acres,  capable  of  producing,  under  a  five  rotation,  £1,440  annualh, 
would  be  let  at  £480  ;  but  should  bad  seasons  and  low  prices  come 
in  the  way,  the  farmer  could  scarcely  pay  £l  instead  of  £2  ;  where- 
as, by  his  laying  the  farm  under  an  eight  rotation,  the  lands  would 
he  always  in  such  a  condition  that  the  superabundance  of  one  year 
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would  mAke  up  for  the  deficiency  of  another  ;  and  thus  proprietors 
would  not  only  have  rents  fully  equal  to  the  value  of  their  lands  pro- 
mised, but  they  would  have  them  promised,  and  also  regularly  an<( 
punctually  paid. 

That  we  may  not  be  misunderstood,  and  that  the  subject  before  u* 
may  be  fairly  brought  under  the  review  of  practical  agriculturists,  we 
shall  be  a  little  more  explicit  than  we  have  hitherto  been  ;  therefore 
we  annex  the  following : — "  I  have  just  seen  an  article  in  a  Fife 
paper,  under  the  above  head,  recommending  a  rotation  of  eight  years 
in  labouring  farms,  and  adducing,  in  support  of  that  theory  the  very 
low  prices  of  grain  at  present  as  compared  with  the  '  war  prices,' 
.•is  they  are  called.  I  think,  however,  that  the  writer  hardly  takes  a 
fair  view  of  the  case,  when  he  gives  £S  as  the  average  (for  if  it  is 
not  the  average,  the  illustration  is  not  worth  anything)  price  of 
wheat  at  the  time  referred  to.  and  60s  the  very  lowest  market  price 
of  bad  wheat  as  the  present  average.  That  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  have  fallen  greatly  during  the  peace,  no  one  can  deny,  and 
likewise  that  the  farming  interest  is  in  a  state  of  great  depression,  is 
evident ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  if  no  measures  of  relief  are  devis- 
ed, a  great  portion  of  the  lands  lately  brought  under  cultivation,  must 
be  again  allowed  to  grow  waste.  With  the  writer's  proposed  rota- 
tion, however,  I  am  quite  satisfied,  except  with  the  eighth  under  oats, 
second  crop  after  pasture,  which  I  would  propose  to  exclude  alto- 
gelher,  and  make  the  rotation  seven  instead  of  eight  years.  After 
land  has  been  under  pasture  for,  perhaps  a  dozen  years,  it  might  very 
well  stand  two  successive  crops  of  oats,*  but  I  think  one  crop  would 
be  enough  to  take  from  land  which  has  lain  under  pasture  for  only 
two  years." 

We  believe  that  whoever  has  made  the  above  remarks  will  readily 
agree  with  us  when  we  state — that  mankind  are  generally  more  dis- 
posed to  look  at  the  extremes  than  the  means,  and  that  although,  80s. 
and  60s.  be  not  (he  average  or  means,  they  are  the  prices  which  in- 
fluenced the  resolves  of  farmers  when  bringing  poor  lands  under  the 
plough  ;  and  they  are  the  prices  which  have  influenced  the  resolves 
of  farmers  when  suffering  these  poor  lands  to  return  to  their  primitive 
barrenness.  When  prices  of  grain  are  low,  inferior  soils  cannot  be 
Cultivated  with  advantage  ;  and  laboured  under  a  four  shift  rotation, 
indeed  under  such  a  rotation  they  would  not  afford  a  return  to  pay  any 
rent.  In  farming  inferior  land,  the  first  outlay  is  great,  and  the  aver- 
age annual  expense  during  the  currency  of  a  nineteen  years'  lease,  is 
about  £3,  lUs.  per  acre  ;  therefore  a  fail  in  the  prices  of  grain  must 


*  The  objection  here  proves  the  ready  acquiescence  in  our  views; 
and  we  would  rather  continue  to  pasture  a  dozen  years  than  other- 
wise, wherever  the  soil  is  suitable. 
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operate  against  the  continuation  of  labouring  inferior  land  under  a 
short  series  of  rotation,  and  must  be  held  a  good  plea  in  favour  of 
the  application  of  the  tenant  for  a  reduction  in  rent, — and,  still  more 
so,  a  powerful  cause  for  bringing  about  agood  understanding  betwixt 
landlord  and  tenant,  through  the  general  introduction  of  a  system  of 
farming  suited  to  the  state  of  the  market  price  of  all  kinds  of  agri- 
cultural produce. 

When  pease  and  beans  do  not  bring  more  than  twenty  shillings  a- 
quarier,  the  farmer  will  find  it  more  advantageous  to  consume  them 
on  the  farm,  either  by  his  dairy  or  feeding  stock  ;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, when  prices  are  low,  oats  and  potatoes  will  pay  best  by  being 
consumed  in  feeding  and  fattening  cattle  on  the  farm.  Indeed,  the 
judicious  farmer,  when  prices  of  corn  are  extremely  low,  will  frequently 
not  only  consume  all  that  he  grows  on  his  own  farm,  in  feeding  and 
fattening,  but  will  purchase  largely  from  his  less  judicious  brother 
farmers. 

We  come  to  the  question  at  issue,  fully  disposed  to  steer  equally 
clear  of  the  bright  hopes  of  a  golden  speculation,  and  the  gloomy 
fears  of  a  stand-still  misery;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  feel  per- 
suaded that  the  prices  of  grain  during  the  French  war  were  so 
much  higher  than  the  prices  of  grain  during  the  peace,  as  to  lay  a 
just  foundation  of  claim,  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  for  a  reduction 
of  rent  equal  to  one-third  of  the  highest  intrinsic  value  of  his  lands 
during  the  time  of  the  war.  From  the  year  1797  to  1822,  the  aver- 
age of  wheat  was  £4,  and  from  1622  to  this  present  time  of  1833, 
the  average  will  not  exceed  58s. 

In  corroboration  of  our  statement  we  annex  the  following  table, 
— as  carefully  prepared  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Agriculture, - 
dividing  the  whole  time  between  1797  and  1833  into  terms  of  fiv<> 
years  each,  showing  also  the  average  price  of  each  year,  of  each 
term  of  five  years,  the  highest  and  lowest  weekly  price  in  the 
several  terms  for  five  years,  and  per  centage  of  each  variation. 
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Aggre- 

Annual   Aver- 

gate 

Highest  and  Lowest  Prices  in  the  five 

age  of  the 

Average 

years  ;    showing  also   the   rate   of 

Kingdom. 

of  the 

fluctuation  per  cent. 

Year-. 

Years   Aver- 
ended    age. 

— 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

1797  -     52     2 

1798-    50    4 
1799-     66   11 
1800-  110     5 

79     1 

f  Mar.21,1801,) 
^      154s.  5d.  -  i 
C  Variation    -    - 

March  25,  1797, 
47s.  lid. 
220  per  cent. 

1801  -  115   11 

1802  -     67     9 

1803  - 
1804. 
1805- 

57     1 
60     5 
87     1 

C  69     9 
* 

f  Aug.  17,  1  805,  1 
]       97s.  8d.  -  J 
(_  Variation     -     - 

March  8,  1804, 
49s. 
100  per  cent. 

1806  - 

76     9 

1807  - 

73     1U 

1808- 
1809- 
1810  - 

78  11 
94     5 
103     3 

C  88    5 

(June  9,  1810,) 
114s.  lOd.    i 
(  Variation     -     - 

Nov.  14,  1807, 
65s.  7d. 
74  per  cent. 

1811  - 

92     5 

J 

1812  - 

122     8 

1813  - 
1814- 
1815  - 

106     6 
72     1 

63     8 

C  88     2 

(  Aug.  8,  1812,  1 
1      1503.  3d.  -    J 
£  Variation     -     - 

Jan.  13,  1816, 
53s.  Id. 
183  per  cent. 

1816- 

76     2 

J 

1817  - 

94     0 

1818- 
1819- 
1820  - 

83     8 
72     3 
65  10 

C  74     0 

f  June  28,  1817,  ? 
j       112?.  7d.  -  5 
(_  Variation     -     - 

Dec.  29.  1821, 
46s.  2d. 
43  per  cent. 

1821  - 

54     5 

J 

1822  - 

43     3 

1823  - 

51     9 

y 

f  June  25,  1825,  1 

October  26,  1822, 

1824- 

62     0 

V  56     1 

69s.  5d.    -    i 

38s.  Id. 

1825- 

66     6 

V 

^  Variation    -     - 

81  per  cent. 

1826  - 

56  11 

J 

1827  - 

56     9 

1 

Intermediate 

)eriod  preced 

ing  the  9th 

- 

Variation     -     -    - 

24  per  cent. 

G.  IV.  to  July 

1 

328- 

60     5 

J 

1829  - 

66     3 

1830- 
1831  . 
1832- 

64     3 
66     4 

58     8 

61     8 

f  Nov.  14,1828,  1 
76s.  7d.    -    J 
C  Variation    -    - 

October  19,  1832, 
51s.  3d. 
49  per  cent. 

1833- 

53     1 

MM 

Trusting  that  we  have  given  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  our  ilatit 
of  prices,  we  now  beg  agriculturists  to  keep  in  mind  that,  in  recom- 
mending an  eight  rotation,  we  have  only  assumed  that  two-thirds  of 
thfl  lands  at  present  under  tillage,  might  be  so  cultivated  with  advan- 
tage.    We  admit  that  a  seven  rotation  is  a  good  practical  system  of 
farming,  and,  if  judiciously  adhered  to,  one  admirably  calculated  t<> 
meliorate  the  soil ;  but  when  good  farming  and  economy  are  the  ob- 
jects aimed  at,  we  are  warranted  to  prefer  an  eight  rotation  ;  experi- 
ence having  proved  that  it  is  more  economical  to  the  husbandman 
than   a  seven   rotation,   and   little,  if  at  all,  more  exhausting  to  the 
lands.     The  alternate  varieties  of  white  and  green  crops,  when  sys- 
tematically cultivated,  do  of  themselves  powerfully  meliorate  the  soil 
for  the  production  of  one  another  ;  and  were  the  stubble  of  both  Sr=t 
and  second  crop  of  oats  after  pasture  ploughed  down,  immediately 
upon  the  removal  of  the  crops,  the  land  would  be  less  impoverished 
than  if  only  one  crop  was  taken,  and  the  stubble  left  unploughed  till 
the  following  spring.     That  there  are  seme  lands  well  adapted  fur 
permanent  pasture  is  rea Jily  admitted,  and  that  there  are  some  betti  r 
suited  for  pasturing  twelve  years,  and  cropping  four,  (two  oats,  one 
fallow  and  drilled  green  crops,  one  barley,)  is  also  a  fact  not  to  be 
denied  ;  but  certainly  two-thirds  of  our  arable  lands  are  capable  of 
being  farmed  under  an  eight  rotation.     Indeed,  low  as  the  prices  of 
grain  are,  were  rents  reduced  one-third,  and  the  system  of  an  eight 
rotation  generally  adopted,  our  agricultural  prosperity  would  daily  in- 
crease.    According  to  the   report   of  the   Agricultural  Committee, 
"  The  landlords  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  though  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  have  met  the  fall  of  price  by  a  reduction  of  rent,  ex- 
cept where,  during  the  war,  the  rents  on  their  estates  had  not  been 
raised,  or  where,  by  a  large  expenditure  of  capital,  permanent  im- 
provements have  enriched  the  soil  itself."     Whilst  we  consider  two- 
thirds  of  the  highest  intrinsic  value  of  lands,  during  the  terra  of  tin- 
late  war,  a  fair  rental  in  the  time  of  peace,  we  admit  that  every 
proprietor  is  entitled  to  an  additional  rent  at  the  rate  of  three  per 
.•••nt.  for  whatever  sum  he  has  expended  on  permanent  improvements. 
That  the  business  of  agriculture,  however,  like  that  of  commerce,  has 
tieen  liable  to  much  hazardous  speculation,  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  it' 
the  final  consequence  has  proved  ruin  and  disappointment  to  the  latter, 
can  it  be  wondered  that  the  former  shares  a  similar  fate  ?     The  la- 
mentable truth  is   briefty  narrated  by  the  Agricultural  Committee. 
"  The  high  price  of  the  last  war  led  to  speculation  in  the  purchase, 
improvement,  and  inclosure  of  land  ;    money  was  borrowed  on  th*> 
paternal  estate  for  speculations  of  this  nature,  which,  at  the  time,  were 
not  considered  improvident.     Prices  have  fallen;  the  debt  still  re- 
mains.    Where  the  fixed  incumbrances  are   heavy,  and  the  family 
ftfttlementi,  founded  on  the  war  rentals,  are  still  in  operation,  large 
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reductions  of  rent  must  necessarily  occasion  the  most  serious  embar- 
rassments, and  the  effect  produced  has  already  been  an  extensive 
change  of  proprietors  throughout  the  kingdom." 

Can  it  be  possible  that  the  advocates  for  a  free  trade  in  corn, 
calmly  view  the  ruin  of  the  agiicultural  interest,  and  along  with  it, 
the  ruin  of  the  whole  nation,  and  still  persist  in  their  mad  career  of 
demanding  a  total  abolition  of  all  corn  laws  !  The  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee justly  say  : 

•'  Your  Committee  assure  the  House  that  they  are  deeply  impressed 
with  the  caution  which  appears  to  them  necessary  in  drawing  any 
general  conclusions,  or  in  offering  any  positive  opinions,  where  na- 
tional interests  of  such  vital  importance  are  concerned,  where  doubts 
so  reasonably  exist,  and  where  errors  so  fatal  may  be  committed  ; 
they  remember  '  that  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom  is  the  first  of  all 
its  concerns,  the  foundation  of  all  its  prosperity  in  every  other  matter 
by  which  that  prosperity  is  produced  ;'  and  they  cannot  forget  what 
Mr.  Burke  has  so  truly  stated,  '  that  it  is  a  perilous  thing  to  try  ex- 
periments on  the  farmer — on  the  farmer,  whose  capital  is  far  more 
feeble  than  commonly  is  imagined,  whose  trade  is  a  very  poor  one, 
for  it  is  subject  to  great  risks  and  losses ;  the  capital,  such  as  it  is,  is 
turned  but  once  in  the  year  ;  in  some  branches  it  requires  even  three 
years  before  the  money  is  repaid  ;'  and  although  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  Legislature  to  do  much  evil,  yet  it  can  do  little  positive  good  by 
frequent  interference  with  agricultural  industry. 

"  If  these  be  general  principles,  which  are  true  in  ordinary  times, 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  present  moment  require  also  pecu- 
liar caution." 

'•  On  looking  back  at  the  Report  of  the  Committee  in  1821,  to  whom 
the  petitions,  complaining  of  the  depressed  state  of  the  agriculture 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  were  referred,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Re- 
|w>rt  commences  by  stating,  '  that  the  complaints  of  the  petitioners 
are  founded  in  fact,  in  so  far  as  they  represent  that,  at  the  present 
price  of  corn,  the  returns  to  the  occupier  of  an  arable  farm,  after  al- 
lowing for  the  interest  of  his  investment,  are  by  no  means  adequate 
to  the  charges  and  outgoings,  of  which  a  considerable  proportion  can 
be  paid  only  out  of  the  capitals,  and  not  from  the  profits  of  the  te- 
nantry.' 

"  The  Committee  of  1821  expressed  a  hope  '  that  the  great  body 
of  the  occupiers  of  the  soil,  either  from  the  savings  of  more  pros>- 
j>erous  times,  or  from  the  credit  which  punctuality  commands  in  this 
country,  possess  resources  which  will  enable  them  to  surmount  the 
difficulties  under  which  they  now  labour,'  Your  Committee,  with 
deep  regret,  are  bound  rather  to  ejtpress  a  fear  that  the  difficulties 
alone  remain  unchanged,  but  that  the  savings  are  either  gone  or 
greatly  duninisherl,  the  credit  failing,  and  the  resources  bpijig  goner- 
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ally  exhausted  ;  and  this  'opinion  is  formed,  not  on  the  evidence  <  i 
rent-payers,  but  of  many  most  respectable  witnesses,  as  well  owner* 
of  land  as  surveyors  and  land-agents. 

"  The  Committee  of  1821  assumed  '  what  they  believed  to  be 
then  true,  that  the  annual  produce  of  corn,  the  growth  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  was,  upon  an  average  crop,  about  equal  to  the  annual  con- 
sumption.' Your  Committee,  on  the  contrary,  is  satisfied  by  the 
strongest  concurrent  testimony  from  differ? nt  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
that  the  occupiers  ot  the  inferior  soils,  especially  of  heavy  clay  land, 
have  of  late  expended  less  capital  and  labour  in  their  cultivation. 
This  neglect,  arising  from  low  profit,  and  prices  inadequate  to  the 
cost  of  production,  combined  with  a  series  of  wet  seasons,  peculiarly 
disadvantageous  to  land  of  this  description,  has  caused  a  diminution 
in  the  gross  amount  of  produce,  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of 
artificial  manures,  together  with  a  system  of  over-cropping,  has  im- 
paired the  productive  power  of  these  inferior  soils. 

"  The  Committee  of  1821  declared,  «  that  they  were  not  insensible 
to  the  importance  of  securing  this  country  from  a  state  of  dependence 
on  other  and  possibly  hostile  countries  for  the  subsistence  of  its  po- 
pulation.' At  that  time,  the  annual  growth  of  wheat  was  by  them 
considered  equal  to  the  annual  consumption.  Your  Committee  have 
com*  to  an  opposite  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  present  time,  and 
find  that  a  diminished  supply  of  home  grown  corn,  with  an  increasing 
demand,  has  rendered  this  nation  now  annually  dependent  for  a  por- 
tion of  its  supply  on  importation  from  abroad. 

"  The  political  considerations  which  weighed  with  the  Committee 
of  1821  remain  unchanged  ;  and  if  it  be  not  prudent  to  run  the  risk 
of  rendering  the  dense  population  of  these  islands,  in  a  great  degree 
dependent,  on  the  supply  of  bread-corn  from  abroad,  the  protection 
now  given  to  corn,  the  growth  of  the  United  Kingdom,  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  an  insurance  against  famine,  and  against  the  danger  of 
that  reliance  on  foreign  countries  for  the  staff  of  life,  which  might 
be  found  inconsistent  with  the  safety  and  permanent  interests  of  the 
people,  and  ultimately  fatal  to  our  national  independence." 

The  brief  summary  which  we  have  given  of  the  Committee's  labours, 
proves  that  the  prospects  of  the  agriculturists  are  anything  but  en- 
couraging ;  and  that  an  abolition  of  all  corn  laws  would  completely 
ruin  the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain.  Indeed,  every  reasonable  in- 
dividual who  has  taken  an  impartial  view  of  the  subject  acknowledges 
that,  in  order  to  render  our  nation  independent,  a  protecting  duty 
must  be  granted  to  the  growers  of  corn  ;  many,  however,  are  the 
advocates  for  a  fixed  instead  of  a  fluctuating  duty,  and  their  language 
is,  "  give  us  a  fixed  duty,  and  let  that  duty  be  as  low  as  possible, 
consistent  with  the  true  inteiests  of  all  classes  of  the  community." 
We  ourselves  feel  convinced  that  a  fixed  duty  would  answer  better 
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than  a  fluctuating  one  ;  and  that  every  one  may  consider  for  himself, 
we  annex 

THE  EXISTING  CORN  LAW. 


WHEAT — Imperial  Measure. 


Home 
price. 

52s. 

53s. 

54s. 

55s. 

56s. 

57s. 

58s. 

59s. 

60s. 

61s. 

62s. 


Duty. 

34s.  8d. 

33s.  8d. 

32s.  8d. 

31s.  8d. 

30s.  8cl. 

29s.  8d. 

28s.  8d. 

27s.  8d. 

26s.  8d. 

25s.  8d. 

24s.  8d. 

Barley. 


69s. 

13s.  8d. 

70s. 

10s.  8d. 

71s. 

6s.  8d. 

72s. 

2s.  6d. 

73s. 

Is.  Od. 

Oats. 

Home 

price. 
31s. 

Duty. 

Is.  Od. 

30s. 

Is.  9d. 

29s. 

3s.  3d. 

28s. 

4s.  9d. 

27s. 

6s.  3d. 

26s. 

7s.  9d. 

25s. 

9s.  3d. 

24s. 

10s.  9d. 

23s. 

12s.  3d. 

22s. 

13s.  9d. 

21s. 

14s.  3d. 

20s. 

15s.  9d. 

Home 

price.  Duty. 

41s.  Is.     Od. 

40s.  Is.   lOd. 

39s.  3s.     4d. 

38s.  4s.   lOd. 

37s.  6s.     4d. 

36s.  7s.   lOd. 

35s.  9s.     4d. 

34s.         10s.   lOd. 

33s.          12s.     4d. 

32s.          13s.   lOd. 

31s.         15s.     4d. 

30s.         16s.   lOd. 

29s.          18s.     4d. 

28s.          19s.  lOd. 

27s.         2 1  s.     4d. 

26s.         22s.   lOd. 
The  duty  is  regulated  by  the  prices  in  England  only,  and  by  averages 
taken  weekly  for  the  six  preceding  weeks  ;  and  is  paid  when  the  corn 
is  taken  from  the  warehouse.* 

That  some  protecting  duty  is  absolutely  requisite,  seems  to  be 
generally  admitted  by  the  most  respectable  of  the  commercial  as  well 
as  agricultural  community  ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  subject  of  the 
corn  law  may  be  completely  set  at  rest,  let  both  parties  be  guided  by 
the  experience  of  the  past,  and  cordially  co-operate  with  one  another 

•  May,  1848 — The  graduated  or  sliding  scale — had  there  been  no 
returns  but  actual  effected  sales — would  have  wrought  well,  and  soon 
coivinced  farmers  that  a  money  rent  suited  better  than  a  grain  rent. 


in  bringing  forward  a  bill  that  thai)  afford  a  permanent  tixetl  pro- 
tecting duty  to  corn,  the  growth  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Were  the  duty  fixed  at  (the  imperial  quarter)  10s.  wheat,  5s.  barley, 
and  4s.  oats,  it  would  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  agriculturist,  and  secure 
to  the  whole  community  a  regular  supply  of  corn  at  the  very  lowest 
remunerating  prices.  The  graduated  scale  of  duty  induced  tenants 
to  request  from  their  landlords  a  commutation  of  rent ;  hence  it  ha* 
become  very  common  to  pay  in  grain  according  to  the  Gars  prices  ; 
and  it  has  also  become  very  common  that  the  rents  are  highest  when 
the  crops  are  worst.  It  must  also  be  obvious  to  every  landlord,  that 
as  grain  rents  have  become  more  and  more  general,  the  practice  of 
labouring  farms  under  a  four  and  five  rotation,  has  become  more  and 
more  prevalent.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  advantages  formerly 
stated,  the  system  of  an  eight  rotation  would  dispose  both  proprietor 
and  tenant  to  prefer  a  money  rent,  and  induce  them  to  request  from 
the  supreme  Legislature  a  fixed,  instead  of  a  fluctuating,  protecting 
duty.  We  might  also  advance  in  support  of  an  eight  rotation,  that, 
in  case  of  a  national  emergency.  Such  as  a  protracted  war  with  any 
of  the  nations  on  whom  we  depend  for  a  supply  of  corn,  there  would 
be  a  reserve  of  the  productive  power  of  corn  lands  equal  to  double 
the  amount  of  our  average  importations.  Every  240  acres  would  al- 
ways be  in  a  condition  for  laying  180  instead  of  120  under  white 
crops ;  and  such  extra  cropping  could,  in  times  of  necessity,  be  ad- 
vantageously continued  two  years. 

The  total  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  according  to  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Legislature,  will  soon  take  place ;  and  Mr.  Cobden  and 
his  adherents  will  find  themselves  very  much  out  in  their  reckonings 
respecting  the  result  of  their  Free  Trade  principles. 

Already  does  their  boasted  extension  of  the  prosperity  of  the  com- 
mercial community,  show  its  fallacies,  and  points  out  the  necessity  of 
our  Legislators  studying  National  Economy,  and  adhering  to  that 
code  of  legislation  which  will  do  justice  to  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce,— which  will  hold  the  Land  and  the  Railway  to  be  the  perma- 
nent capital  of  the  nation,  and  the  precious  metals,  and  all  other  ar- 
ticles of  commerce,  the  ever-varying  and  fluctuating  capital. 

We  would  again  submit  to  those  gentlemen  who  wouid  place  coin  - 
merce  in  the  place  of  agriculture,  and  agriculture  in  the  place  of 
commerce,  part  of  our  views  on  this  subject,  which  we  published  in 
tht?  Fifeshii-c  Journal. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  agitators  and  revolutionists — wli.it  - 
ever  may  be  their  success  in  deceiving  themselves,  and  misleading 
Uic  thoughtless  and  unobscrving,  we  arc  persuaded  that  wise  men  of 
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all  ranks,  of  all  professions  and  trades,  will  readily  acknowledge-  that 
tho  affairs  of  the  nation  have  now  assumed  that  precarious  aspect 
which  is  a  sure  warning  that  vigorous  exertions  are  absolutely  re- 
quisite to  check  the  current  of  wide-spreading  ruin.  Agriculture 
and  commerce  arc  the  sources  of  our  prosperity,  and  they  arc  so 
olosely  allied  that  they  must  either  both  flow  freely  or  both  become 
stagnant — the  one  cannot  continue  long  in  existence  after  the  other 
has  been  cut  off.  Were  agriculturists  and  commercialists  to  form 
themselves  into  small  district  associations  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
and  receiving  mutual  information  ;  were  they  to  keep  in  view  that 
the  amount  of  national  debt  is  £800,000,000,  and  that  to  defray  the 
interest  thereof,  and  provide  for  the  necessary  expenditure  of  the 
State,  an  annual  income,  in  the  shape  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
£50,000,000,  is  requisite, — then,  instead  of  one  party  asking  a  repeal 
of  this  tax,  and  another  party  asking  a  repeal  of  that  tax,  they  would 
be  able  to  discover  that  our  relief  cannot  be  brought  about  by  a  re- 
peal of  taxes,  but  by  a  proper  understanding  betwixt  commercialists 
and  agriculturists,  and  by  levying  the  taxes  in  an  impartial  and  equit- 
able way. 

Were  the  farmers  to  make  out  a  fair  statement,  we  know  that  it 
would  convince  sooner  than  all  the  arguments  and  theories  of  vision- 
ary speculatists.  We  are  aware  that  a  mistaken  doctrine  has  got 
abroad  in  reference  to  the  actual  state  of  matters  betwixt  landlords 
and  farmers ;  and  that  the  belief  generally  is,  that  if  farmers  pay  too 
high  rents,  the  lairds  can  easily  relieve  them  by  granting  a  reduction 
suited  to  the  times  and  fall  in  the  prices  of  grain.  But  let  one  ex- 
ample, taken  from  many  hundreds,  suffice  : — During  the  time  of  the 
war  with  France,  a  proprietor  converted  300  acres  of  moor-land  into 
arable — he  expended  on  fences,  trenching,  and  draining,  &c.  £6000  ; 
on  dwelling-houses  and  offices,  £1000.  Prior  to  its  improvement,  the 
land  brought  5s.  per  acre,  or  £75  in  whole;  and, after  its  improvement, 
it  brought  30s.  per  acre,  or  £450  in  whole  ;  thus  yielding  £'75  rent 
of  land  in  its  natural  state,  and  £375  interest  of  the  £7000  sunk  in 
improving.  The  farm  produced,  taking  oats  and  barley,  about  seven 
bolls  per  acre,  which  brought  on  an  average  upwards  of  25s.  per  boll, 
or  about  £9  per  acre  ;  thus  leaving  at  least  £7  to  pay  seed,  labour, 
manure,  and  other  expenses.  The  land,  if  equally  well  cultivated, 
mijjht  continue  to  produce  the  same  number  of  bolls,  but  each  boll 
would  only  bring  15s.  6d.  in  the  market,  or  about  £a,  10s.  per  acre. 
Hence,  although  the  proprietor  of  the  so  1  should  exact  no  rent,  the 
tamer  cannot  continue  to  labour  the  ground  as  formerly — he  must 
allow  the  greater  part  to  remain  in  pasture,  and  thus  gradually  reduce 
the  lately  improved  soil  to  its  original  barren  state.  Let  the  farmer 
adopt  a  twelve  shift  rotation,  viz.,  eight  year's  pasture,  one  oats,  om> 
barley,  one  fallow,  potatoe,  and  turnip,  and  one  barley  sown  out  with 
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grass  seeds — he  could  not  afford  to  pay  more  than  15s.  per  acre,  and 
even  that  reduced  sum  he  would  be  enabled  to  pay  merely  by  redu- 
cing the  number  of  his  ploughmen  from  eight  to  two,  and  his  day- 
labourers  in  a  similar  proportion.  But,  whilst  the  most  skilful  prac- 
tical farmer  cannot,  at  the  present  low  prices,  pay  more  than  £'225 
for  the  farm  which  was,  in  the  days  of  high  prices,  acknowledged  a 
good  bargain  at  £450  ;  the  proprietor  cannot  afford  to  let  the  farm 
at  the  reduced  rent  without  sustaining  an  actual  loss,  equal  to  the 
original  value  of  the  land,  and  the  interest  of  the  money  expended  in 
converting  it  from  waste  to  arable.  The  interest  of  £7000  at  three 
per  cent,  amounts  to  £210,  to  which  if  £75,  the  rent  received  be- 
fore improvement,  be  added,  makes  the  rent  to  which  the  landlord  is 
justly  entitled,  £285.  Hence,  by  reducing  the  rent  to  the  present 
times,  he,  in  reality,  only  receives  £10  instead  of  £'75  as  formerly, 
and  these  £10  will  not  nearly  pay  the  public  burthens  connected  with 
the  soil. 

This  is  a  true  picture  of  the  case  as  it  now  stands  betwixt  many 
tenants  and  their  landlords,  and  we  feel  convinced,  that  the  more  such 
plain  matter  of  fact  cases  are  brought  before  the  public,  the  more 
will  commercialists  and  agriculturists  feel  the  necessity  of  uniting  to- 
gether in  endeavouring  to  secure  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community. 
We  are  aware  that  it  is  a  very  general,  but  mistaken  opinion,  that 
proprietors  were  amply  compensated  for  all  their  outlay — in  bringing 
under  the  plough  waste  lands — during  the  twenty  years  receipt  of 
high  rents ;  but  be  it  remembered  that,  during  these  years,  they 
would  have  realized  seven  and  a-half  per  cent,  had  they  laid  out  their 
capital  on  house  property  ;  and  thus,  the  proprietor  who  improved  the 
300  acres,  only  received  a  return  of  £375  annually,  instead  of  £525, 
thereby  sustaining  an  actual  loss  of  £150  yearly,  compared  with  house 
proprietors  in  the  large  towns. 

Unless  the  agriculturists  therefore  can  realise  better  prices  than 
they  are  now  obtaining,  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  rural 
labours  will  only  be  as  one  to  three  compared  with  the  number  em- 
ployed by  agriculturists  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity  ;  and  hencp, 
the  total  yearly  value  of  agricultural  produce  would  be  reduced  from 
£246,000,000  to  £82,000,000.  The  value  of  manufactures  consumed 
at  home,  is  about  £90,000,000,  and  value  of  manufactured  goods  ex- 
ported, is  about  £60,000,000.  The  produce  of  the  home  trade  equals 
£54,000,000,  and  of  the  foreign  trade,  little  more  than  £34,000,000. 
Hence,  to  encourage  foreign  trade  at  the  expense  of  agriculture  and 
the  home  trade,  would  be  to  "  reduce  a  market  of  ninety  million  to 
add  to  one  of  sixty."  It  would  be  to  "  depress  the  great  and  certain 
interest,  in  the  hope  of  elevating  the  smaller  and  most  precarious." 
In  fine,  it  would  be  to  "  depress  the  near  to  elevate  the  distant." 
We  shall  here  advance  another  powerful  argument  to  persuade  com- 
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mercialists  and  agriculturists  to  co-operate  in  consulting  for  the  wel- 
tare  of  the  whole  community.  That  national  faith  be  kept  with  the 
public  creditors  is  absolutely  requisite,  if  we  would  protect  the  in- 
dustrious and  deserving  individuals  of  commercialists,  as  well  as  our 
literary  friends,  landlords,  and  their  tenantry.  Never  was  there  a 
more  raisuken  opinion  than  that  which  is  generally  entertained  in 
reference  to  the  class  of  persons  who  are  the  public  creditors.  The 
bulk,  of  the  fundholders,  so  far  from  being  wealthy  persons  and  large 
capitalists,  are,  on  the  contrary,  mostly  small  proprietors.  By  a 
parliamentary  paper  of  the  17th  April,  1833,  it  appears  that  out  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  holders  of  dividends,  there  are 
ninety-five  thousand  under  £5  ;  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  un- 
der £.10;  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  under  £50;  only 
two  hundred  and  sixty-six  reach  £2000,  and  but  twelve  exceed 
£5000.  Let  the  public  funds  be  encroached  upon,  and  then  the  ruin 
of  all  our  life  assurance  offices  will  follow  in  the  train, — our  banks 
will  all  become  insolvent.  Will  the  free  trade  system  cure  all  the 
maladies  of  the  State  and  of  the  people  ? 

The  free  trade  system  may  be  benign  in  theory;  but  its  hasty  adop- 
tion in  all  its  parts  would  occasion  a  wide  spread  ruin  ;  and  whilst 
the  consequences  would  remain,  it  might,  as  a  principle,  be  rescinded 
in  a  day.  The  discriminating  system  can  only  the  more  gradually 
and  securely  produce  the  same  anticipated  results  with  a  free  trade 
system,  and  equally  efficacious  as  those  wholesome  restraints  and  mea- 
sures which  the  well  being  of  society  acknowledges,  associates, 
and  combines  with  true  liberty.  There  never  was  a  vigorously  ob- 
served exclusive  principle  acted  upon  on  this  realm,  and  as  a  proof 
that  the  restrictive  principle  is  not  chargeable  with  any  part  of  our 
commercial  embarrassments,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  observe,  that 
they  were  almost  unknown  while  it  was  adhered  to.  The  more  we 
reflect  on  the  free  system,  we  feel  it  has  to  much  classification  in  it, 
to  our  mind,  and  which,  if  carried  to  its  full  extent,  would  leave  the 
British  Isles  to  the  apt  purpose  of  a  depot  for  Macadamized  granite  to 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  advocates  for  an  indiscriminately  free  trade  system  seem  to  for- 
get that  our  country  has  been  entirely  allocated  for  ages;  that,  besides 
being  insular,  it  is  exposed  on  all  sides  to  a  stormy  sea,  subjected  to 
all  the  irregularities  of  climate  consequent  on  its  situation,  and  is, 
physically  and  morally,  more  necessitated  than  any  other  country  to 
adopt  a  protective  system  in  it*  widest  acceptation.  Our  latitude  is 
to  the  northward  of  all  Canada — a  country  every  year  becoming  more 
and  more  salubrious ;  and  four  or  five  degrees  beyond  the  northern- 
most boundary  of  the  United  States. 

And  the  southernmost  part  of  England  is  about  two  degrees  north  of 
the  nearest  portion  of  all  those  States  which  are  styled  the  corn  coun- 
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tries  of  Europe,  which  we  were  compelled  HO  long  to  subsidize  in  de- 
fence of  what  we  then  considered  genuine  freedom,  whatever  may 
now  he  thought  to  the  contrary.  And  it  is  palpable,  had  we  stood 
aloof  altogether  from  the  prolonged  struggle,  no  man  of  sound  judg- 
ment will  deny,  that  after  the  subjugation  of  the  continental  State- 
under  one  or  two  crowns,  a  most  fearful  period  of  desolation  might 
have  come  over  the  British  Isles,  and  we  would  have  stood  a  worse 
chance  of  preserving  the  gem  of  union  and  liberty  which  we  have  re- 
tained at  the  price  of  our  national  debt — an  expense  which  might 
have  been  incurred  notwithstanding,  by  a  different  line  of  policy,  in 
a  deadly  struggle,  against  physical  odds  upon  our  own  shores,  in  op- 
posing an  organized  anil  united  continent,  which  we  never  permitted. 
The  preservation  of  our  internal  tranquillity  has  encouraged  tin- 
adaptation  of  a  much  greater  degree  of  invention,  to  every  departmen  t 
of  our  trade,  than  any  other  people  can  boast  of,  and  this  has  hitherto 
kept  us  a -head  of  all  rivalry,  in  spite  of  the  excessive  charge  which 
we  are  necessitated  to  levy  upon  every  commodity  more  or  less.  But 
our  supremacy,  in  this  respect,  cannot  be  expected  to  continue  to  UK- 
same  extent  that  it  has  done,  not  that  a  diminution  of  commerce  will 
lie  occasioned  by  an  adherence  to  a  discriminating  restrictive  system 
of  trade,  far  less  will  it  be  upheld  by  any  indiscriminating  free  trade 
system  ;  but,  because  those  of  our  own  people,  as  well  as  others,  who  are 
in  pursuit  of  that  wealth  which  is  considered  requisite  to  the  fullest  par- 
ticipation in  such  enjoyments  as  our  invaluable  institutions  afford,  in- 
stead of  prosecuting  these  means  in  the  less  economical  manner  at  home  : 
where  the  expense  of  maintaining  those  very  institutions  interposes,  they 
carry  with  them  to  more  virgin  lands  the  arts,  together  with  the  capital 
which  effect  the  attainment  of  wealth.  Consequently,  such  manufactures 
as  are  of  primitive  necessity  to  all  newly  settled  and  rising  states,  becoinr 
domesticated  there,  and  are  successively  followed  by  such  as  contribnd 
to  a  more  and  more  refined  society  ;  and  at  length  the  interchanges  with 
xuch  countries  become  limited  to  such  commodities  as  are  of  extraneoiix 
growth  and  derivation,  although  the  intercourse  may  increase.  There- 
fore, comparing  our  condition  with  that  of  other  States,  within  whose 
ample  bound  the  product  of  every  terrestrial  substance  peculiar  to  it 
is  almost  inexhaustible,  we  will  find  that,  while  the  principles  which 
regulate  men's  actions  remain  self-interested,  and  while  our  national 
burden  is  undimini>.hed,  we  must  retain  a  restrictive  system  of  reci- 
procity as  regards  foreign  nations,  because  competition  with  those 
realms  which  produce  the  same  commodities,  whether  raw  or  manu- 
factured, under  less  shackled  or  unfavourable  conditions  than  we  do, 
can  only  be  maintained  by  giving  every  possible  scope  to  the  legal 
prosecution  of  commerce  by  our  own  subjects,  and  by  placing  u 
decent  restriction,  where  we  have  a  right  to  do  it,  in  support  of  our 
own  native  interests,  both  agricultural  and  coirmercial. 
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PROMINENT  CORROBORATIVE  OCCURRENCES  IN 

SUPPORT  OF  THE  PRACTICAL  ELUCIDATION 

OF  NATIONAL  ECONOMY. 

Circular  letter  addressed  by  William  Blamire,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Inclo- 
sure  commissioners,  to  parties  connected  with  the  distressed  Dis- 
tricts of  Scotland. 

Tithe  Office,  London,  October  1846. 

I  venture  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  the  Drainage  Act,  9  anil 
10  Victoria,  cap.  101,  and  to  trouble  you  with  a  general  statement 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  the  Act  into  operation, 
in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  in  which  you  are  more  particularly  in- 
terested. 

I  should  premise  that  I  have  the  honour  to  be  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  whom  the  Government  have  been  pleased  to  intrust  the 
working  of  this  measure  ;  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  in 
my  private  and  not  official  character  ;  and  that  I  have  been  induced  to 
do  so  from  having  understood  that  you  entertain  certain  doubts  as  to 
whether  this  measure  is  not  defective  in  certain  essentials,  and  is  but 
ill  calculated  to  afford  the  landowners  of  your  district  such  relief  a* 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  demand.  I  should  also  premise 
that,  in  the  remarks  with  which  I  shall  venture  to  trouble  you,  I 
shall  be  as  concise  as  possible,  directing  your  attention  to  those  points 
only  which  would  appear  to  refer  more  particularly  to  your  own 
district. 

On  the  receipt  of  an  intimation  from  any  landowner  of  his  wish  to 
avail  himself  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the  commissioners  forward 
for  his  execution  a  form  (herewith  inclosed)  of  the  application  pre- 
scribed by  the  J4th  section  ;  the  statements  required  by  that  section 
may  be  given  at  once,  and  without  trouble  or  expense. 

So  soon  as  the  commissioners  receive  an  application  duly  executed, 
they  lose  no  time  in  inserting  notices  thereof  in  the  Gazette,  and  in  a 
provincial  paper  as  provided  by  section  18. 

The  Commissioners  make  a  point  of  directing  the  attention  of  appli- 
cants for  advances  to  the  propriety  (when  practicable)  of  stating  in 
their  applications  the  sums  required  for  the  drainage  of  each  farm  or 
parcel  of  land  separately,  in  order  that,  so  soon  as  the  drainage  of  such 
faim  or  parcel  of  land  is  completed,  the  whole  amount  assigned  for 
such  works  by  the  provisional  certificate  (section  17)  may  be  paid  ; 
otherwise,  when  the  application  refers  to  the  drainage  of  more  farms 
than  one,  and  the  provisional  certificate  assigns  an  aggregate  sum  for 
the  drainage  of  these  farms,  the  17th  section  prevents  an  advance  on 
account  for  works  done,  of  more  than  two- third  parts  of  the  sum  then 
expended. 
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With  the  view  of  enabling  applicants  to  commence  their  work*  at 
once,  and  without  wailing  for  ihe  expiration  of  the  two  months  pre- 
scribed by  the  18th  section,  the  Commissioners  have  decided  that  all 
works  done  after  applications  have  been  made  for  advancet,  are  works 
done  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  that  the  cost  thereof  will 
be  included  in  the  estimate  of  the  money  to  be  advanced — assuming 
the  works  to  be  done  satisfactorily,  and  that  the  contemplated  drain- 
age is  not  stopped  by  reason  of  objections  taken  thereto  by  parties 
having  charges  on  the  lands  in  question. 

The  Commissioners  make  a  point  of  explaining  this  matter  fully  ti> 
nil  parties,  and  of  apprising  them  that  this  risk  must,  of  necessity. 
rest  upon  themselves,  they  (the  Commissioners)  having  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  it. 

They  also  apprise  the  parties,  that  in  all  such  cases  they,  the  par- 
ties, will  be  held  responsible  for  the  expenses  of  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, who  investigates  and  reports  upon  the  expediency  of  the 
proposed  works  under  Section  16. 

The  Commissioners  are  most  sincerely  desirous  of  subjecting  land- 
owners to  as  small  an  amount  of  expense,  for  the  superintendence  of 
the  works,  as  may  be  compatible  with  a  proper  discharge  of  their 
duty ;  and,  with  the  view  of  doing  so,  they  are  disposed  to  select  as 
their  assistants  parties  resident  in  the  immediate  localities  of  such 
works — assuming  that  parties  competent  and  trustworthy  can  there 
be  found. 

With  reference  to  the  kind  of  drainage  to  be  adopted,  and  to  the 
manner  of  effecting  the  same,  I  conceive  the  Commissioners  would 
not  be  disposed  to  object  to  any  plan  of  drainage  proposed — assuming 
that  it  was  one  which  the  party  would  have  adopted  had  he  been  ex- 
pending his  own  money,  and  assuming,  also,  that  it  was  not  mani- 
festly an  improper  and  injudicious  one. 

The  object  of  the  landowners  and  of  the  Commissioners  must  be 
identical ;  viz.,  that  of  effecting  the  greatest  amount  of  improvement 
at  the  least  cost — due  and  reasonable  regard  being  had  to  the  per- 
manency of  the  works. 

The  Commissioners  are  well  aware  that  no  one  system  of  drainage 
is  applicable  to  every  case ;  on  the  contrary,  they  believe  that  each 
<-a.se  should  be  dealt  with  as  its  peculiar  circumstances  and  facilities 
may  point  out.  On  this  head  I  will  only  farther  add,  that  I  conceive 
the  Commissioners  may  fairly  be  expected  to  be  put  in  possession, 
within  a  short  time,  of  such  information  as  to  the  most  efficient  and 
inexpensive  methods  of  draining  every  variety  of  soil,  in  every  part 
of  Great  Britain,  as  to  be  capable  of  affording  advice  to  those  requir- 
ing it. 

Such  advice  and  assistance  they  would,  of  course,  be  ever  ready  to 
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afford,  though,  as  I  conceive,  without  presuming  to  insist  upon  its 
adoption. 

With  reference  to  the  drainage  of  cultivated  lands,  I  will  only  re- 
mark that  the  depth  of  the  drains,  and  their  distance  asunder,  must 
necessarily  depend  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subsoil,  and  of 
its  retentiveness,  which  knowledge  can  only  be  acquired,  in  numerous 
cases,  by  actual  proof  of  the  results  of  comparative  experiments  on 
the  same  soil ;  no  science  or  skill,  as  I  believe,  being  equal  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  retentiveness  of  different  soils,  unaided  by  practice 
or  experiment. 

The  adoption,  too,  of  the  material  to  be  used  for  the  drains  must 
and  will  depend  upon  the  facilities  for  obtaining  such  materials,  and 
their  relative  prices  in  each  locality. 

With  reference  to  the  drainage  of  uncultivated  lands,  (of  lands  still 
in  a  state  of  nature,)  it  will  often  be  found  that  the  first  process  must 
be  that  of  getting  out  of  the  land,  to  a  certain  depth,  all  stones  or 
portions  of  rock,  by  trenching  such  lands,  more  or  less,  perfectly  ;  as 
well  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  materials  for  drainage,  as  of  ren- 
dering the  lands  capable  of  being  ploughed  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

The  second  process  would  be  that  of  putting  in  the  drains,  and  the 
third  that  of  fencing  the  lands  when  drained 

Now,  as  to  the  first  of  these  three  processes,  I  can  only  say  (in  the 
absence  of  my  colleagues)  that  I  am  individually  of  opinion  that  such 
trenching  is  an  expense  necessarily  incident  to  the  drainage  of  the 
lands,  and  therefore  clearly  within  the  provisions  of  the  Act ;  and 
that  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  Board  will  so  decide. 

As  to  the  third  point,  the  fencing,  the  Board  have  not,  as  yet,  had 
any  discussion  upon  it,  and  it  is  not  a  point  which  would  appear  to 
me  to  press  for  an  immediate  decision  ;  at  the  same  time  I  may  ven- 
ture, I  think,  to  state  to  you  that  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  and  to 
expect  that  the  Government  will  not  withhold  their  sanction  to  this 
construction  of  the  Act,  such  fencing  being  consequent  upon  the 
drainage  of  the  land. 

With  reference  to  the  drainage  of  moss  or  bog-lands,  I  will  only 
state  that  I  conceive,  in  many  cases,  the  main  drains  would  be  made 
to  answer  the  purposes  of  fences,  and  that  no  fencing,  or  but  little, 
would  be  required  in  such  cases. 

And,  lastly,  it  would  appear  to  me  that,  by  the  drainage  of  many 
of  your  sheep  walks,  a  vast  improvement,  both  in  the  temperature  of 
the  climate  and  in  the  herbage  of  your  pastures,  might  be  effected. 

In  almost  every  instance  such  drainage  would,  I  conceive,  be  effected 
by  open  drains  ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  objection  would  or  ought 
to  be  taken  by  the  Commissioners  to  such  a  mode  of  drainage  in  pas- 
toral districts. 

1  believe  it,  in  fact,  to  be  the  only  one  practicable  ;  and  when  the 
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nicies  of  the  catch-drains  arc  well  sloped,  grass  quickly,  in  mans 
grows  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  drains,  whilst  it  must  be  for  the  ma- 
nifest advantage  of  the  land-owner  to  keep  all  the  main  drains  dear 
and  in  order. 

On  referring  to  the  39th  section  of  the  Act,  you  will  find  that  th«- 
keeping  of  the  outfalls  clear,  and  the  upholding  of  the  drains  in  order, 
is  therein  provided  for. 

Having  already  troubled  you  at  a  most  unreasonable  length,  I  will 
not  further  trespass  upon  you,  but  to  state  that  if,  after  the  perusal 
of  this  rough  outline  of  the  proposed  mode  of  carrying  the  Act  into 
operation,  you  should  still  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  defective,  you  would 
confer  a  great  obligation  upon  me  by  being  good  enough  to  explain 
to  me  what  are  the  points  on  which  you  consider  the  Act  mainly  re- 
quires amendment. 

Should  you  wish  for  further  explanation  upon  all  or  any  matters 
connected  with  this  measure,  I  need  not  add  that  I  shall  be  ino-t 
happy  to  afford  it  to  the  best  of  my  power. 

We  consider  the  Drainage  Act  very  defective,  particularly  sec- 
tion \xxiv.  Six  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum  on  all  sums  advanced  , 
is  too  high  a  rent  charge,  and  the  making  it  a  temporary  burden  of 
xnly  twenty-two  years'  duration,  instead  of  a  permanent  direct  tax- 
charge,  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  sound  National  Economy. 

There  is  here  displayed  a  greater  regard  to  a  non-interference  with 
a  bad  law,  than  a  desire  to  set  aside  a  bad  law,  and  to  substitute  in 
lieu  thereof  a  good  law,  suited  to  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and 
having  all  its  sections  so  framed  as  to  harmonize  with  the  principles 
of  National  Economy,  and  to  afford  every  facility  for  the  thorough 
permanent  improvement  of  the  land. 

The  obligation  to  maintain  the  drains  and  outfalls  merits  approval, 
even  as  set  forth  in  section  xxxis. 

And  be  it  enacted,  That  so  long  as  any  land  shall  continue  chaiged 
with  any  such  rent-charge,  the  person  for  the  time  being  bound  to 
pay  the  half-yearly  payments  of  such  rent-charge,  shall  be  bound  to 
uphold  the  drains  on  account  of  which  the  lands  shall  have  been 
charged  therewith,  and  to  keep  clear  and  open  the  outfalls  of  all  such 
drains,  and  shall  once  in  every  year  certify  to  the  commissioners  for 
the  execution  of  this  Act  the  state  of  such  drains  and  outfalls,  and  in 
'lefault  of  so  keeping  and  upholding  the  said  drains  and  outfalls  shall 
be  liable  to  an  action  on  the  case  in  the  nature  of  an  action  of  waste 
tor  the  damage  thereby  occasioned,  at  the  suit  of  the  person  then  en- 
titled to  the  next  estate  in  remainder  or  reversion  in  the  said  lands, 
rendering  him  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  said  rent-dun  ire  on  tin- 
determination  of  the  estate  in  possession. 


The  Ordnance  Survey,  on  account  of  Government ;  and  important 
Invention,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Walker. 

ORDWANCE  SDUVKY. — From  a  return  made  to  Parliament,  showing 
the  state  of,  and  the  progress  made  in,  the  survey  of  Scotland  since 
the  last  return  on  the  subject,  we  observe  that,  during  the  Parlia- 
mentary year,  from  the  1st  April  1847,  to  the  31st  March  184S, 
about  222,777  acres  have  been  surveyed,  and  146,490  acres  drawn 
of  the  plans  of  the  counties  of  Wigton  and  Kirkcudbright,  and  the 
Island  of  Lewis;  two  sheets  of  the  six-inch  map  of  the  county  of 
Wigton  have  been  published,  and  twenty-three  are  now  in  process  of 
engraving.  Observations  with  large  theodolites  have  been  taken  at 
six  stations ;  and  astronomical  observations  have  been  made  at  two 
stations  for  the  determination  of  latitudes,  and  the  probable  amount 
of  local  deflection.  The  sums  expended  on  the  Ordnance  survey  of 
Scotland  during  the  year,  from  the  5th  April  1847,  to  the  5th  April 
1848,  is  stated  to  be  £15,005,  2s.  lid.  The  numbers  to  be  employed 
in  the  survey  for  the  current  year — that  is,  from  1st  April  1848,  to 
.list  March  1849 — are  stated  to  be  as  follows: — 1  officer,  32  Royal 
Sappers  and  Miners,  69  surveyors,  and  44  labourers,  at  Dumfries,  in 
surveying  and  preparing  plans;  1  officer,  6  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners, 
17  surveyors,  and  31  labourers,  at  Stornoway,  Island  of  Lewis,  in 
surveying  and  preparing  plans  ;  15  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners,  to  be 
engaged  from  station  to  station  upon  the  principal  triangulation ;  1 
officer,  2  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners,  4  surveyors,  and  9  labourers, 
to  be  employed  in  the  counties  of  Wigton,  Dumbarton,  and  Kirkcud- 
bright, in  the  secondary  and  minor  triangulation,  contouring,  and  le- 
velling ;  and  18  surveyors,  and  3  engravers,  to  be  employed  at  South- 
ampton, in  computing,  engraving,  &c.  The  total  number  to  be 
employed  during  the  course  of  the  current  year,  will  thus  be  253,  or 
14  lesg  than  last  year. 

The  county  of  Kincardine  lately  presented  a  petition  on  the  subject 
of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  Scotland,  stating  that 

This  national  undertaking  was  commmenued  so  long  ago  as  the 
year  1809,  now  nearly  forty  years  ago.  It  was  discontinued  during 
the  three  following  years;  but  was  recommenced  in  the  year  1813. 
From  that  time  to  the  year  1822  the  work  went  on,  but  so  slowly 
that  its  progress  was  hardly  perceptible.  During  the  following  16 
years  nothing  whatever  was  done.  In  the  year  1837  the  work  was 
again  proceeded  with  ;  but  out  of  the  annual  Parliamentary  grants  of 
£75,000  for  the  survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  no  more  than 
the  small  sum  of  £6,000  was  appropriated  towards  the  survey  of 
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Scotland  during  each  of  the  five  following  year*.  In  1843  the  sum 
was  increased  to  £10,000,  nnd  the  grant  at  that  rate  was  continued 
for  three  years,  making  the  total  sum  during  that  time  £30,000.  But 
although  this  sum  was  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  the  Scottish 
survey,  only  a  part  of  it,  £14,000,  was  actually  expended,  the  balance, 
it  appears,  having  been  applied  to  the  survey  of  England.  For  last 
year,  the  former  appropriation  of  £  10,000  is  understood  to  have  been 
made.  While  these  very  limited  and  inadequate  sums  have  been  ap- 
propriated for  the  survey  of  Scotland,  the  survey  of  Ireland,  although 
commenced  after  that  of  Scotland,  has  been  completed  at  an  expense 
of  £750,000,  and  a  sum  of  not  less  than  £600,000  has  been  expended 
for  the  survey  of  England. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
Scottish  Survey  has  made  but  little  progress.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  to  have  only  commenced ;  for,  until  the  present  year,  it  was 
confined  to  two  counties,  those  of  Wigton  and  Kirkcudbright;  and 
even  during  this  year,  instead  of  being  carried  on  in  any  of  the  im- 
portant districts  of  the  country,  its  progress  has  been  limited  to  a 
portion  of  one  of  the  Western  Isles — the  Isle  of  Lewis — a  locality 
comparatively  very  unimportant  in  reference  to  the  national  under- 
taking of  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  Scotland.  These  circumscribed 
and  dilatory  proceedings  become  the  more  vexatious  at  a  time  when 
agricultural  improvement — especially  draining  under  the  late  Acts  of 
Parliament,  which  a  complete  trigonometrical  survey  would  materi- 
ally facilitate — is  so  actively  carried  on  ;  and  the  loss  of  time  is  not 
the  only  evil  consequence,  as  no  supervision,  it  is  understood,  is  exer- 
cised over  the  stations  where  the  survey  has  been  commenced  and 
abandoned,  which  must  create  great  additional  expense  when  the 
work  shall  be  resumed  after  so  long  an  interruption. 

IMPORTANT  INVENTION. — Mr.  Alexander  Walker,  gardener  at 
Mayen,  Banflshire,  has  invented  a  machine  or  instrument  for  mea- 
suring heights  and  distances,  land-surveying,  levelling,  &c.  We  have 
undoubted  authority  for  stating,  that  it  solves  the  various  problems 
in  trigonometrical  and  triangular  measurement,  in  such  a  short  space 
of  time  and  with  so  little  calculation  to  the  operator,  as  entirely  to 
supersede  the  use  of  the  theodolite,  circumferenter,  plane  table,  and 
various  other  instruments  hitherto  in  use — the  grand  principle  being, 
that  it  is  a  "  self-calculator,"  requiring  scarcely  the  aid  of  pen  or 
pencil  from  the  operator.  By  this  machine  a  field  may  be  measured, 
and  the  plan  of  the  same  laid  down  from  the  centre,  or  any  convenient 
place,  either  within  the  boundaries  of  the  field,  or  from  a  distance 
without  the  limits  of  the  ground,  provided  a  view  of  the  margin  of 
the  same,  or  even  the  angles  or  corners,  be  within  sight  of  the  sur- 
veyor. Another  purpose  to  which  it  can  be  readily  applied,  is  laying 
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off  the  lines  of  roads  or  railways,  canals,  water-courses,  &c.  It  can 
also  show  the  depth  of  cut  required  on  any  eminence  or  hill  that  ma; 
be  in  the  route.  In  the  ordnance  department,  this  instrument  may 
be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  British  army,  in  finding  the  distance 
to  the  walls  of  any  fort  that  may  be  unapproachable,  and  the  height 
<>f  the  same  may  be  taken  instantly  without  quitting  the  camp  I — 
Aberdeen  Journal. 

The  Ordnance  survey,  and  Mr.  Walker's  important  invention,  arc 
well  fitted  to  aid  in  procuring  that  practical  knowledge  so  essential 
for  qualifying  us  to  carry  on  successfully  throughout  our  home  and 
transmarine  territorial  property,  the  thorough  permanent  improve- 
ment of  the  land. 

The  slowness  of  the  ordnance  survey,  and  the  expeditiousness 
effected  by  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Walker's  important  invention,  suffi- 
ciently illustrate  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue,  were  we  to  establish 
throughout  the  British  Empire,  a  self-supporting  Rural  Militia  Mili- 
tary Engineering  Corps. 

It  must  be  admitted,  even  by  the  most  sceptical  of  our  Legislators, 
that  a  self-supporting  land  force  for  the  defence  of  Great  Britain, 
could  be  kept  up  much  more  effectually  and  easily  than  a  self-support- 
ing sea  force  for  our  national  defence. 

Therefore,  if  we  have  already  in  existence  a  very  considerable 
maritime  steam  navy,  available  at  all  times  for  our  national  defence, 
may  we  not  reasonably  expect  that  we  will,  ere  long,  have  a  very 
.•onsiderable  self-supporting  Rural  Military  Engineering  Army,  avail- 
able at  all  times  for  the  protection  of  our  country  and  our  home. 


I'fninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company — A  self-support- 
ing Maritime  Steam  Navy,  available  at  all  times  for  the  Defence  of 
Great  Britain. 

We  perceive  that  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company,  held  on  Tuesday,  30th  May, 
1848,  Mr.  Carleton,  one  of  the  managing  directors,  said,  in  answer 
to  a  question  from  a  shareholder,  that  "  in  the  event  of  a  war  the 
Government  had  a  right  to  the  Company's  vessels,  the  purchase-money 
to  be  settled  by  arbitration ;"  and  we  call  attention  to  this  important 
fact  to  urge  upon  the  Government  and  the  public  the  claims  which 
our  Commercial  Marine  has  upon  their  protection  and  support.  Here 
is  a  considerable  fleet  of  large  steam  ships,  well  and  strongly  built, 
•with  numerous  and  well-disciplined  crews,  and  commanded  by  skilful, 
intelligent,  and  experienced  officers,  that  can  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
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of  the  Gof  eminent,  and  be  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  national 
defence  whenever  an  emergency  arises,  without  having  cost  the  coun- 
try a  single  sixpence  before  their  services  are  required.     Nay,  so  far 
from  being  a  burden  upon,  or  costing  the  country  a  single  farthing, 
they  are  daily  increasing  its  prosperity,  by  affording  facilities  for  the 
development  of  commerce,  and  by  cementing  more  closely  together, 
by  the  rapid  interchange  of  communication,  our  eastern  and  western 
empires.     A  few  enterprising  individuals,  perceiving  the  national  as 
well  as  the  private  pecuniary  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  frequent  and  regular  steam  communication  with  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  East,  called  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company  into  existence,  procured  immense  capital,  fitted 
out  powerful  and  fast-sailing  steam  ships,  and  in  the  face  of  many  ob- 
structions, difficulties,  and  risk,  established  a  more  direct  and  speedy 
communication  with  our  eastern  empire,  increased  the  commerce  of 
the  mother  country,  and  conferred  incalculable  benefits  upon  our 
Indian  colonies,  by  opening  up  new  outlets  for  the  raw  produce  of 
the  one,  and  the  manufactured  goods  of  the  other  ;  and  while  doing 
all  this,  it  now  appears  that  the  Company  was  at  the  same  time  bring- 
ing into  existence  a  powerful  steam  navy  which  could  be  used  at  a 
moment's  notice  for  the  defence  of  our  shores,  and  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  our  supremacy  upon  the  ocean.     These  are  benefits  which 
entitle  the  Company  to  the  support  of  the  public  and  the  Government 
— these  are  the  benefits  direct  and  contingent  which  in  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  are  conferred  by  every  individual  and  every  Company 
connected  with  the  shipping  interest  of  this  country  ;  and,  consider- 
ing their  magnitude  and  importance,  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  ask 
that  the  Mercantile  Navy  of  Great  Britain  should  be  fostered  and  en- 
couraged.    We  are  glad  to  observe  that,  while  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company  has  been  conferring  these  great  and  inestimable 
benefits  on  the  public,  the  Company  has  itself,  by  its  able  and  judici- 
ous management,  been  increasing  in  prosperity,  and  is  in  a  position 
to  pay  to  its  shareholders  eight  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  besides  set- 
ting aside  a  considerable  sum  for  repairs,  insurances,  and  contingen- 
cies, thus  perpetuating  the  property  of  the  Company.     This  is  as  it 
should  be — "  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  ;"  and  truly  the  en- 
terpriking  capitalist  who  embarks  his  capital,  and  the  mariner  who 
risks  his  life  upon  the  ocean,  deserve  and  should  receive  their  re- 
ward ;  and  we  trust  that,  so  long  as  the  shipowners  and  sailors  of 
England  extend  the  commerce,  increase  the  prosperity,  and  contri- 
bute to  maintain  the  glory  of  the  country,  they  will  continue  high  in 
the  estimation  of  their  countrymen,  and  receive  that  encouragement 
and  support  from  the  public  to  which  they  are  so  justly  entitled. 


The  Scottish  Patriotic   Society,  although  operating  under  the  in- 
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fluence  of  a  limited  view  of  National  Economy,  are  far  in  the  ad- 
vance of  our  Legislators.     The  Patriotic  Society  propose  : 

1 .  To  improve  the  husbandry  of  the  crofters,  by  the  introduction 
of  practical  and  better  methods  of  cultivation,  and  thereby  to  extir- 
pate the  present  wretched  croft  and  cottar  system. 

2.  To  promote  the  field-garden  system  ;  to  improve  the  cottages 
and  gardens  of  the  peasantry,   and  the  residences  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  towns,  as  regards  comfort,  cleanliness,  and  sanatory  regu- 
lations. 

3.  To  promote  the  introduction  of  agricultural  education  into  ele- 
mentary  schools,   and  to   seek  the  establishment  of  self- supporting 
agricultural  schools  where  needed. 

4.  To  give  gratuitous  information  to  parties  desirous  of  emigrat- 
ing. 

5.  To  promote  the  extension  of  the  fisheries,  and  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  those  employed  in  them. 

6.  To  promote  the  establishment  of  district  loan  funds,  for  assist- 
ing the  industrious  under  temporary  difficulties. 

7.  To  seek  the  cultivation  of  provident  and  industrious  habits  among 
the  lower  classes. 

No.  1  aims  at  the  procuring  better  terms  and  longer  leases  for 
crofters,  and  is  fitted  to  harmonize  with  our  own  proposed  rural  villa 
system.  No.  2  coincides  with  No.  1,  and  coalesces  with  our  combi- 
nation of  rural  villas  and  rural  cottages — adding  to  the  comfort  of 
the  superabundant  town  population  by  a  translation  of  scene,  labour, 
and  residence.  No.  3  agrees  with  our  projected  plan  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  self-supporting  experimental  farms  in  every  county 
throughout  the  British  dominions.  Nos.  5  and  7  are  well  fitted  to 
increase  the  wealth  and  promote  the  comfort  of  the  industrious 
classes.  No.  6  aims  at  an  object,  the  beneficial  tendency  of  which  is 
very  doubtful.  And  No.  4 — whilst  our  home  territory  is  still  so  far 
behind  in  permanent  improvements — is  altogether  contrary  to  the 
very  essential  principles  of  sound  National  Economy.  In  reference 
to  this  number,  the  North  British  Daily  Mail  says : — 

We  consider  it  tht  gangrene  of  the  whole  batch  of  seven.  What  can 
patriotism  have  to  do  with  emigration  from  a  half-cultivated  country? 
We  have  offered  to  prove,  upon  any  evidence  which  could  reasonably 
be  demanded  or  given  in  a  case  of  this  nature,  that  the  same  amount 
of  capital  and  labour,  requisite  to  ensure  success  in  colonial  agricul- 
ture, would  obtain  a  better  reward  in  the  cultivation  of  the  waste 
lands  at  home,  if  they  could  be  obtained  on  moderate  terms.  One 
of  the  most  extensive  improvers  of  waste  lands  in  this  country,  Mr. 
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Wason  of  Girvan,  has  stated  that  the  enterprise  it  remunerative  in 
his  case,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  peculiar  inducement  or  advan- 
tage offered  by  his  estate  in  its  natural  condition.  There  is  one 
Glasgow  merchant  who  has  considerable  experience  in  the  reclama- 
tion of  waste  lands,  and  who,  we  believe,  has  distinct  evidence  that 
his  capital  employed  in  this  manner  returns  regularly  eight  per  cent , 
which  is  more  likely  to  be  increased  than  reduced.  The  Chisholm  it 
called  a  good  landlord,  in  the  Highland  sense  of  the  term,  which  does 
not  include  enterprise  among  its  ingredients  ;  and,  in  addressing  the 
London  meeting,  he  argued  for  the  expediency  of  emigration  from 
some  districts,  as  in  the  case  of  Skye,  where  the  rental,  he  said,  did 
not  exceed  one  pound  per  annum  for  each  of  the  population.  Skyc 
may  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands, 
where  there  are  districts  undoubtedly  over-peopled ;  but  the  notoriou.- 
fact  of  the  entire  Highlands  being  greatly  under-peopled,  is  not  in  any 
respect  changed  by  the  condition  of  one  island. 

It  might  even  be  possible  that  the  rental  of  a  district  did  not  yield 
one  pound  for  each  of  its  inhabitants,  and  still  the  soil  be  neglected. 

The  emigration  fallacy  was,  however,  met  in  London.  In  the 
scanty  report  furnished  by  the  press,  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  M'Jan  re- 
ferred to  the  Society's  object,  No.  4 — 

And  at  the  same  time  expressed  a  very  strong  opinion  upon  the 
effects  of  a  system  which,  under  the  cloak  of  philanthropy,  was  pure 
expatriation.  He  pointed  out  in  a  forcible  manner  the  capabilities  of 
the  soil  for  maintaining  a  far  larger  population  than  it  at  present  sup- 
ported, and  argued  therefrom  that  encouragement  of  emigration  was  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  positively  cruel. 

This  led  to  a  long  and  interesting  discussion  upon  the  supply  of  capi- 
tal in  the  Highlands,  and  the  relation  of  capital  to  labour,  in  «</iic/t 
Lord  Abinger,  Mr.  Crawford,  and  other  gentlemen  took  part. 

The  Patriotic  Society  mean  well ;  but,  in  a  national  point  of  view, 
their  labour  is  only  that  of  a  child  learning  to  walk,  compared  with 
the  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  is  fully  prepared  to  enter  the  race- 
course. However,  "  the  day  of  small  things"  may  be  the  harbinger 
of  a  new  and  flourishing  era  replete  with  concentrated,  united  exer- 
tion, effecting  thorough  permanent  improvement  in  every  quarter, 
and  manifesting  to  the  whole  world  the  value  of  our  territorial  pro- 
perty and  the  ability  of  Britons  to  outdo  all  other  nations,  even  in 
the  hitherto  almost  neglected  science  of  agriculture. 
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Summary — submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent 
Majesty  in  Council ;  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  ;  the 
Proprietors  of  Land  and  Railways  ;  the  Capitalists  and  Working 
Classes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

National  Embarrassment  at  a  Crisis,  requiring  a  Government  Stamped 
Paper  Currency  in  favour  of  Land  and  Railway  Proprietors, 
subjecting  the  Land  and  the  Railway  to  Direct  Taxation,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State. 

That  the  Territory  of  a  Nation  bear  all  its  Public  Burdens  must  be 
held  the  groundwork  of  sound  National  Economy  ;  there  is  no  other 
sure  foundation  on  which  the  Legislature  can  rest  the  prosperity  of 
the  community. 

Let  this,  the  first  principle  of  National  Economy,  be  conceded,  and 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  making  Land  and  Railway  Proprietors 
able  and  willing  to  defray  all  the  Public  Burdens. 

To  improve  the  Land  and  employ  the  Labourer  is  wise  policy. 
Improvement,  however,  can  only  proceed  gradually ;  it  must  ever 
be  regulated  so  as  to  give  steady  permanent  Employment  to  the 
Working  Classes. 

"  A  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work"  is  the  birthright  of  every 
Labourer.  A  fair  day's  work,  when  measured  by  time,  would  not  be 
less  than  eight  nor  more  than  ten  hours  ;  and  a  fair  day's  wage  would 
be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  work  actually  performed  in  the  speci- 
fied hours. 

To  prevent  an  unreasonable  rise  of  wages  in  the  labour-market, — 
as  was  most  imprudently  occasioned  by  passing  too  many  Railway 
Bills  simultaneously, — the  maximum  hours  of  working  should  be  cal- 
culated at  ten  hours  a-day  ;  and  to  prevent  an  unsupporting  popula- 
tion gaining  the  ascendancy, — as  is,  owing  to  want  of  employment,  to 
be  dreaded  at  the  present  moment, — the  industrious  labourer  should 
have  guaranteed  to  him  eight  hours  a-day  as  the  minimum  hours  of 
working  provided  for  him. 

National  Economy  must  now  be  studied  with  assiduity.  The  Go- 
vernment, in  granting  Loans  for  the  Improvement  of  Land,  and  in 
passing  Bills  for  the  Construction  of  Railways,  must  keep  in  view  the 
economical  permanent  employment  of  every  industrious  labourer. 

The  "  Drainage  Act,"  for  the  improvement  of  Land,  although 
apparently  originating  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Robert  Watt, 
in  Six  Letters  on  "  Agricultural  Distress,"  which  were  published  in 
the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal  in  the  year  1836,  as  contributed  by 
"  A  Kirkcaldy  Correspondent," — the  "  Drainage  Act,"  although 
seeming  to  have  been  brought  forward  in  consequence  of  these  Let- 
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al Economy  which  these  said  Letters  exhibit. 

The  value  of  Land  increases  in  a  ratio  corresponding  exactly  with 
the  amount  of  labour  bestowed  on  it  in  judicious  permanent  improve- 
ments ;  and,  as  these  progress,  the  issue  of  a  Government  Stamped 
Paper  Currency  in  favour  of  Land  Proprietors,  to  the  extent  of  half 
the  amount  thus  expended,  wonld  be  politic  and  safe. 

The  value  of  Railways  has  been  sufficiently  developed  to  warrant 
the  issue  of  a  Government  Stamped  Paper  Currency  in  favour  of 
Railway  Proprietors,  to  the  extent  of  a  third  of  the  amount  actually 
expended  in  labour  in  the  construction  of  Railways. 

The  Legislature  must  no  longer  encourage  the  designing  speculat- 
ist  at  the  expense  of  honest  enterprise — capital  and  industry  bear  the 
public  burdens,  and  they  must  be  protected. 

Next  to  Land,  Railways  arc  destined  to  be  the  most  valuable  na- 
tional property,  and  to  unnecessarily  retard  their  construction,  would 
be  madness  in  the  extreme. 

To  stop  expending  money  in  productive  labour,  and  to  lay  it  out 
in  the  nursing  of  idleness,  is  not  in  concord  with  sound  National 
Economy.  The  paying  off  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  industrious 
labourers  can  only  be  surpassed  in  folly  by  the  encouraging  of  foreign 
traffic  at  the  expense  of  our  home  trade. 

To  withdraw  work  from  our  industrious  labourers,  is  to  make  them 
a  burden,  instead  of  a  support — a  curse,  instead  of  a  blessing  to  the 
State. 

The  duty  of  Government  at  the  present  juncture,  is  therefore  ob- 
vious ;  and  in  connection  with  the  improvement  of  Land,  and  the  con- 
struction of  Railways,  the  mandate  must  be  "  onward,"  safe  and  sure. 
Pennyless  fortune-hunters  and  fraudulent  speculators,  must  be  alto- 
gether excluded  from  a  participation  in  our  permanent  national  im- 
provements ;  and  men  of  capital,  anxious  to  countenance  persevering 
industry,  must  be  selected,  and  also  aided  in  carrying  forward  those 
undertakings  which  are  so  admirably  calculated  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral weal. 

Government,  however,  in  granting  the  requisite  aid,  must,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  take  a  prior  security  over  the  Land  and  the 
Railway,  to  the  extent  of  the  stamped  paper  currency  issued  in  favour 
of  their  proprietors  ;  and  the  Land  and  the  Railway  must  yield  an- 
nually to  the  Exchequer  three  per  cent,  on  the  full  amount  of  the 
Paper  Currency  thus  put  into  circulation. 

Having,  according  to  the  first  principles  of  sound  National  Economy, 
subjected  the  Land  and  the  Railway  to  "  Direct  Taxation,"  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  community, — it  follows  as  a  constitutional  se- 
quence, that  the  Land  and  the  Railway  are  the  only  capital  entitling 
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an  issue  of  t  Government  Stamped  Paper  Currency  to  pass  as  a  legal 
tender  in  all  the  domestic  exchanges  of  commodities. 

The  Currency  of  a  State,  as  a  Currency,  cannot  pass  beyond  the 
Imundaries  of  the  State,  but,  as  the  stamp  of  the  State  makes  it  a 
legal  tender  within  the  whole  provinces  of  the  State,  it  may,  if  based 
on  the  Land  and  the  Railway  in  the  restricted  manner  proposed,  be, 
with  the  greatest  advantage  and  safety,  issued  to  the  full  amount  re- 
quisite for  all  the  purposes  of  our  domestic  traffic. 

The  amount  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  Land  and  the  Con- 
struction of  Railways  would,  most  probably,  in  the  course  of  twenty 
or — at  the  farthest — thirty  years,  be  so  immense,  that  the  annual 
three  per  cent,  arising  therefrom,  would  be  fully  adequate  to  defray 
ottr  current  public  expenditure,  and  liquidate  the  £800,000,000  Na- 
tional Debt. 

Foreign  exchanges  and  traffic  in  the  precious  metals  should  be  left 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  other  Banks  of  sufficient  capital. 
Bankers  should  be  at  liberty  to  issue  their  own  promissory  notes  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  gold  and  silver,  and  the  Government  stamped  Land 
and  Railway  Paper  Currency  actually  in  their  possession.  Bankers  are 
essentially  requisite  for  the  proper  conducting,  both  of  home  and 
foreign  traffic  ;  their  principal  business  is,  allowing  a  small  rate  of 
interest  on  sums  deposited  with  them  on  loan,  and  charging  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  on  sums  advanced  by  them  on  loan. 

The  welfare  of  the  community,  however,  requires  a  restriction  on 
Bankers,  to  the  extent  of  fixing  five  per  cent,  per  annum  to  be  the 
maximum  rate  of  interest  charged  by  them.  The  pawnbroking  estab- 
lishments lately  sprung  up  amongst  us,  under  the  alluring  appellation 
of  Exchange  Bank*,  prove  the  necessity  of  restricting  the  maximum  rate 
of  interest,  chargeable  by  Bankers,  to  five  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
interest  to  be  allowed  by  them  requires  no  restriction  ;  the  natural 
current  of  domestic  exchanges  will  cause  it  to  vacillate  betwixt  two 
and  four  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  late,  the  current,  and  the  contingent  failures  of  monopolists, 
affect  the  smaller  traders, — traffic  is  shaken  at  its  very  foundation, 
— the  manufacturer  and  banker  harass  the  commercial  agent, — the 
commercial  agent  presses  hard  on  the  shopkeeper, — the  shopkeeper 
duns  his  customers, — his  customers  complain  of  bad  times  and  no  em- 
ployment, and,  instead  of  paying  their  debt,  unblushingly  assert  that 
they  have  more  need  to  get  than  to  give.  Here  we  have  a  practical 
proof  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  giving  credit  to  private  families,  and 
more  especially  to  those  who  depend  on  their  daily  labour  for  their 
daily  support.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Currency  Restriction  Bill  has  been 
the  means  of  saving  the  nation  from  the  ruinious  tendency  of  a  railway 
speculative  mania;  but  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  incomes  from  trade 
and  professions,  is  not  more  unjust  than  it  is  absurd,  as  will  be  proven 
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by  the  deficit  in  the  revenue,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  extensive 
failures.  The  subject  is  of  too  great  magnitude  to  be  intelligibly  il- 
lustrated in  a  very  limited  compass ;  but  enough  has  been  advanced, 
and  is  daily  manifesting  itself  in  the  practical  results  of  trade,  to  prove 
that,  in  lieu  of  a  tax  on  incomes  from  professions  and  trades,  "  Direct 
Taxation"  on  the  Land  and  the  Railway  is  not  only  practicable,  but 
oven  the  most  natural,  equable,  safe,  and  permanent  mode  of  raising 
the  amount  requisite  for  our  national  public  expenditure. 

Since  the  first  appearance  of  the  foregoing  Summary  in  the 
Vorth  British  Advertiser  of  27th  November,  1847,  public  opinion  ha* 
been  gradually  approaching  to  our  views  of  a  safe  and  permanent 
currency ;  and  Land  and  Railway  Proprietors  are  rapidly,  though  al- 
most imperceptibly,  bringing  about  a  practical  exhibition,  sufficient  to 
prove  the  soundness  of  our  views,  and  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  Go- 
vernment to  take  an  immediate  test  of  the  merits  of  our  mode  of  do. 
fraying  the  public  expenditure. 

The  Lord  Advocate's  Bill  for  altering  the  Scottish  Law  of  Entail, 
would,  by  the  introduction  of  a  clause  extending  the  duration  of  lease* 
to  one  hundred  years,  place  Land  Proprietors  in  a  position  to  enable 
them  to  encourage  the  sufficient  permanent  improvement  of  their 
estates.  That  Railway  Proprietors  are  already  prepared  to  accept 
of  aid  from  Government  on  the  terms  we  have  proposed,  is  evident 
from  the  measures  they  at  present  are  using  to  induce  Government 
to  grant  aid  for  the  completion  of  their  works.  And  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors— however  much  they  may  write  for  their  own  particular  party, 
and  thereby  publish  many  controversial  articles  of  less  than  no  use — 
have,  of  late,  shown  a  tendency  to  advocate  the  cause  of  home  traffic 
and  the  improvement  of  our  own  territory. 

The  North  British  Daily  Mail  has  been,  ever  since  its  commencement, 
indefatigable  in  its  advocacy  of  the  improvement  of  our  home  terri- 
tory and  our  home  trade.  The  Scotsman  has  also  nobly  done  his  part 
for  the  support  of  an  impartial  but  discriminating  alms-giving;  in- 
deed, the  whole  newspaper  press  have  advocated  retrenchment  in  our 
national  expenditure,  and  openly  avowed  their  firm  determination  to 
itand  by  the  community  in  opposing  an  addition  to  the  Income-tax. 
Tlie  Scotsman  of  17th  May  is  sufficiently  explicit  on  this  subject :  — 

Lord  John  Russell  cannot  forget  that  there  are  other  modes  of 
ascertaining  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  people  than  the  votes  of 
the  House  of  Commons — for  many  years  he  maintained  that  the  House 
was  not  a  representation  of  the  people  ;  and,  though  things  have 
much  mended  since  then,  he  still  disclaims  the  doctrine  of  finality. 
Public  meetings,  the  press,  the  resolutions  of  public  bodies,  all  afford 
a  reflex  and  expression  of  the  popular  feeling  and  opinion,  at  least  as 
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faithful  as  are  afforded  by  the  House  of  Commons.  When  all  these 
are  unanimous,  or  anything  like  it,  against  the  Legislature,  the  con- 
clusion is  irresistible,  that  the  Legislature  has  committed  an  error, 
and  got  out  of  harmony  with  the  country.  Taking  any  or  all  of  the 
indications  just  named,  was  there  ever  a  greater  display  of  unanimity 
on  a  public  question  than  that  against  the  increase  or  continuance  of 
the  Income-tax  unaccompanied  by  a  redress  of  its  inequalities  ?  Not 
one  resolution,  not  one  speech,  not  half  a  dozen,  not  two  newspapers, 
throughout  the  whole  country,  expressed  anything  but  strong  disap- 
proval of  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Can  we  shut  our  eyes 
to  such  a  manifestation,  and  say  that  in  that  case — the  most  exciting, 
if  not  also  the  most  important  of  the  session — the  House  of  Commons 
"  pursued  a  course  commanding  the  sympathy  and  approval  of  the 
country?"  Almost  as  diverse  and  adverse  are  the  opinions  of  the 
country  and  those  of  the  Legislature  on  several  other  questions, 
though  the  difference  has  been  less  manifest,  owing  to  the  questions 
not  being  of  such  general  and  stirring  interest.  On  such  questions 
as  retrenchment,  the  game-laws,  and  ecclesiastical  subjects,  the  House, 
if  actually  doing  little  evil,  has  displayed  a  tone  and  demeanour  of- 
fensive to  large  bodies  of  the  people,  and  very  different  from  the 
spirit  in  which  such  matters  are  regarded  out  of  doors.  Sanguine 
advocates  of  any  reform  are,  we  know,  apt  to  over-estimate  the 
amount  of  public  opinion  arrayed  on  their  side  ;  but,  nevertheless,  it 
is  all  but  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  Legislature  is,  as  to  the  majo- 
rity of  national  questions,  behind,  and  not  before  the  intelligence  of 
the  country. 


The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  has  all  along  been  a-head  of  Government 
in  encouraging  the  work  of  permanent  National  Improvements. 
Against  much  opposition  and  much  discouragement  he  carried  through 
the  Pier  at  Granton  ;  and,  by  the  co-operation  of  the  equally  Econo- 
mic Statesman,  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  Pier  has  been  secured  for  the  public 
at  Burntisland.  Thus  we  find  two  individuals  accomplishing  a  Na- 
tional work — long  neglected — and  as  far  as  our  Government  is  con- 
cerned— a  work  which  might  have  remained  neglected  to  the  present 
day. 

The  Duke  also  shews,  in  his  ruial  arrangements,  a  good  example 
of  the  proper  management  of  Entailed  Estates. 

u 

The  attention  of  the  public  has  been  interested  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  statement  to  the  effect,  that  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  is  now 
abolishing  the  system  of  a  non-resident  tenantry.  It  is  quite  true  ; 
and  the  local  papers,  with  their  extensive  array  of  farm  sales,  can  at- 
test the  commencement  of  the  new  and  more  equitable  policy  The 
system  which  baa  been  in  vogue  was  becoming  a  great  social  evil,  the 
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country  in  many  parti  becoming  absolutely  depopulated — thereby 
causing  that  undue  concentration  of  population  in  our  towns.  In  the 
valo  of  Ettrick  and  the  tributary  streams,  farm  after  farm  may  be 
seen  only  represented  by  a  solitary  shepherd  and  family,  and  a  half 
dozen  of  barking  dogs,  the  tenant  residing,  probably,  over  in  some  of 
the  Roxburghshire  valleys,  and  only  looking  across  once  in  two  or 
three  months  at  a  sheep-shearing  or  lambing  season.  We  hope  to 
see  his  Grace  go  on  with  the  work  which  he  has  begun  on  this  head, 
and  that  he  will  not  stop  short  of  an  entire  revolution.  We  believe 
he  has  recently  expressed  his  hostility  to  the  principle  of  what  is 
termed  bondage  labour,  as  pursued  in  the  agricultural  districts.  This 
system  compels  a  hind  to  retain  a  female  labourer  in  his  house  to 
work  out  at  field  labour,  for  which  she  receives  lOd.  a-day,  but  only 
when  she  is  employed,  the  hind  having  to  maintain  her  when  there 
is  no  work.  This  plan  has  many  objections,  and  is  an  uncalled-for 
encumbrance  upon  the  peasant.  It  has  long  been  an  eye-sore  to  the 
better  inclined  and  more  intelligent  among  the  farmers.  His  Gran-, 
we  believe,  took  occasion  when  lately  in  this  district,  to  express  his 
dissatisfaction  with  it  in  unmistakeable  terms.  It  is  said  he  wishes), 
in  order  to  overturn  it,  to  institute  once  more  agricultural  villages, 
where  a  regular  supply  of  labour  for  the  surrounding  farms  could  be 
procured  from  a  resident  and  independent  class  of  labourers.  There 
is  a  talk  of  the  present  decayed  hamlet  of  Eckford,  near  to  Teviot- 
f  ide,  being  rebuilt  and  arranged  after  this  intention.  This  we  regard 
as  a  very  important  movement.  It  is  now  time  that  something  were 
done  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  The 
present  system  is  decidedly  inimical  to  his  civil  and  social  rights,  and 
these  have  had  but  a  poor  advocacy  hitherto,  from  (he  absence  of  all 
political  organisation,  such  as  the  inhabitant  of  the  town  calls  to  his 
aid.  Were  his  Grace  to  fling  his  influence  into  a  movement  of  the 
kind,  a  In  Id  peasantry  might  still  come  upsides  with  prize  oxen  in 
point  of  public  reputation.  The  houses  of  the  peasantry  generally 
are  constructed  in  contravention  of  the  most  obvious  sanatory  laws. 
In  some  parts,  where  the  most  scientific  looking  furrow  may  be  seen 
turned  up  in  the  fields,  the  labourers'  cottages  are  little  better  than 
the  huts  which  threaten  to  tumble  out — on  to  our  Highland  roads. 
We  confess,  however,  that  cheering  signs  of  improvement  on  this 
head  manifest  themselves.  Slated  roofs  are  superceding  thatch,  and 
the  light  of  heaven  is  getting  access  hy  better  windows.  The  best 
cottages  that  have  been  erected  lately,  are  on  the  farm  of  Gruhainslaw, 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  These  are  two  stories  high, 
and  give  a  family  the  accommodation  of  different  apartments.  Why 
do  our  country  gentlemen  betray  so  little  practical  interest  on  such 
reform?  The  majesty  of  quarter-sessions  is  bound  up  with  the  main- 
tenance of  Game-laws,  and  such  it  would  be  treason  to  speak  against, 
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but  the  all-important  departments  which  we  have  alluded  to,  would 
open  a  wide  field  for  philanthropic  enterprise,  without  investing 
gentlemen  with  the  character  of  being  violent  men. 

Rural  improvements  do  not  merely  require  the  abolition  of  a  non- 
resident tenantry  ;  they  also  demand  the  abolition  of  a  non-resident 
proprietary.  Whilst  we  hold  that  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  cannot 
be  promoted  by  any  abridgement  of  the  law  of  entail,  we  maintain  the 
expediency  of  a  resident  proprietory  and  a  resident  tenantry.  A  re- 
sident minister,  and  a  resident  schoolmaster.  A  resident  physician, 
and  a  resident  lawyer.  A  resident  employer,  and  a  resident  employed. 

The  mandate  of  National  Economy  is,  "  every  man  at  his  post." 

The  land  proprietor  who  does  not  occupy  the  mansion-house,  and 
the  farmer  who  does  not  occupy  the  farm-house.  The  minister — the 
schoolmaster — the  physician — the  lawyer — the  manufacturer — the 
artizan — and  the  trader — who  do  not  reside  within  the  local  territory 
or  parish  in  which  they  carry  on  business,  must  all  be  subjected  to  an 
absentee  tax. 

Were  our  land  proprietors  to  imitate  the  example  of  such  sound 
economists  as  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
Bart.,  we  would  soon  have  the  country  improved  and  populated  ;  we 
would  soon  have  remunerating  labour  in  abundance  ;  and  instead  of 
shipping  off  to  a  distant  clime  our  industrious  labourers,  we  would 
retain  them  in  comfort  and  affluence  at  home.  We  must  have  a  new 
i-ode  of  laws  in  keeping  with  our  railway  travelling.  We  must  have 
expedition  and  condensation.  We  must  have  local  arrangement  and 
local  administration.  We  must  have  school  and  church  sites  for  the 
asking,  where  a  want  of  school  and  church  accommodation  actually  exists 
in  any  locality.  We  must  have  the  office  of  Particular- Professional 
Parochial  Teacher  open  to  all  well  qualified  candidates,  irrespective 
of  any  religious  creed,  or  sectarian  party,  provided  it  shall  be  ex- 
pressly understood  that  the  successful  candidate,  upon  being  appointed 
to  office,  shall  agree  to  adhere  to  the  Parochial  Established  Church. 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  whose  practical  evidence  we  have  advanced  in 
the  year  1836,  in  favour  of  rural  improvement,  still  continues  a-head 
of  the  Government,  and  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society,  and 
hears  us  out  in  our  elucidation  of  National  Economy  ;  shewing  the 
existing  necessity  for  a  movement  in  favour  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity through  a  large  and  constitutional  movement,  and  a  more 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  national  finance,  than  at  present  exists. 
In  our  summary  we  have  stated  a  prominent  truth,  namely,  that 
thorough  permanent  agricultural  improvement,  has  not  so  much  as  even 
been  begun,  and  Sir  George  Mackenzie  "  in  his  short  plea  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Scottish  husbandry  by  science,  published  May,  1848," 
pays, — •«  A  thousand  pounds  a-year  will  scarcely  cover  the  expense* 
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of  a  properly  equipped  Agricultural  Chemistry  Laboratory.  The 
Laboratory  would  be  of  little  importance  unless  united  with  a  small 
farm,  well  superintended,  and  very  carefully  conducted.  This  estab- 
lishment will  require  a  considerable  fund.  It  is  my  opinion  that,  to 
apply  science,  so  as  to  be  essentially  beneficial  to  agriculturists,  will 
require  an  income  of  not  less  than  £1500  !"  "There  has  seldom 
been  so  lamentable  a  display,  as  that  of  proclaiming  £300,  and  then 
£1000  a-year,  sufficient  to  obtain  for  us  all  that  we  want  from  chemii- 
try."  "  I  have  spoken  of  an  experimental  farm.  The  Highland 
Society  has  always  resisted  the  formation  of  one.  It  is  impossible, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  to  do  any  good  without  it." 

"  A  Monthly  or  Quarterly  Magazine,  exclusively  devoted  to  record- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  (the  Agricultural  Chemistry 
Association, ~)  and  the  experiments  made  on  the  farm  and  in  the  labo- 
ratory, could  not  usefully  form  a  part  of  the  publications  of  the  So- 
ciety, (the  Highland  Society.)  The  subjects  being  in  a  great  measure 
new,  require  public  attention  to  be  drawn  to  them  without  being 
disturbed  by  a  multiplicity  of  other  things,  many  of  very  small  value. 
The  publication  of  the  Magazine  must  be  regular,  and  conducted  by 
those  only  whose  labours  it  records. 

Lectures  and  expositions  of  a  chemical  character,  most  probably, 
would  not  be  admitted  into  any  scheme  of  the  Highland  Society.  At 
any  rate,  they  would  not  be  managed  with  that  regularity  and  system 
necessary  to  render  them  accessible,  and  substantially  useful. 

In  short,  the  doctrine  of  the  Division  of  Labour,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  condemns  the  plan  of  the  Highland  Society,  and  sanctions 
that  of  a  separate  establishment.  In  England,  Ireland,  and  other 
countries,  this  has  been  acknowledged ;  and  in  these  countries  it  will 
assuredly  excite  surprise,  should  the  Highland  Society  succeed  in 
placing  a  drag  on  the  progress  of  Scientific  Husbandry  in  Scotland. 
Whether  the  Highland  Society  persevere  and  succeed  in  their  object, 
or  not,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Landlords  and  Farmers  of  Scotland 
should  express  their  feelings  on  this  question — in  reference  to  thtii 
interests,  a  vital  one.  Let  them  come  forward  and  declare  whether 
they  prefer  an  Association  conducted  only  by  men  who  understand 
•what  is  needed,  or  by  a  body  overloaded  by  other  matters,  and  the 
managers  of  which  may  not  all  be  well  acquainted  with  what  is  re- 
quired of  Science.  In  a  matter  of  this  kind,  those  who  are  to  be 
benefited  should  settle  the  question,  by  seconding  the  efforts  of  those 
who,  in  their  opinion,  are  most  likely  to  benefit  them.  The  Farmers' 
Clubs  could  not  take  up  a  question  more  important  to  themselves  and 
the  community. 

I  have  no  object  in  view  but  the  progress  of  sound  knowledge 
among  our  farming  population,  and  wish  I  was  more  able  than  I  am 
at  present  to  make  personal  exertions  in  behalf  of  a  new  Association. 
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1  have  made  the  present  effort  while  suffering  much  bodily  pain  from 
an  illness  of  rather  long  standing,  and  from  which  I  have  little  pro- 
spect of  being  soon  relieved.  Nevertheless  I  am  ready  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  some  friends  who  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  matter,  to  re- 
ceive from  such  persons  as  may  be  desirous  to  join  in  forming  "  An 
Association  for  Promoting  the  Application  of  Science  to  Husbandry," 
notifications  to  that  effect ;  so  that,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  names 
be  procured,  some  steps  may  be  taken  towards  the  establishment  of 
an  institution  that  will  do  honour  to  the  country." 

We  have  fully  expressed  our  own  sentiments  on  this  important 
subject,  and  would  more  than  ever  caution  every  individual,  who 
wishes  to  promote  the  public  welfare,  and  secure  personal  prosperity, 
against  monopoly  in  every  shape.  Comparatively  the  Highland  So- 
ciety has  been  of  little  practical  utility  these  last  twenty  years,  even 
although  their  labours  may  have  far  exceeded  those  of  the  Highland 
Destitution  Board  who,  by  newspaper  report,  of  3d  May,  1848,"  have 
forwarded  to  the  poorer  districts  of  the  Highlands  for  cultivation, 
rabbage  plants  445,000  ;  green  plants  445,000  ;  early  turnip  seed  4400 
ounces ;  late  turnip  seed  8800  ounces  ;  Swedish  turnip  seed  8800 
ounces  ;  carrot  seed  4400  ounces." 

Large  bodies  are  not  easily  set  in  motion  ;  and  daily  experience 
tends  more  and  more  to  manifest  the  pernicious  effects  of  monopoly, 
and  the  beneficial  effects  of  every  individual  attending  personally  to 
his  own  more  immediate  business,  and  tho  particular  locality  where 
he  has  his  own  permanent  residence. 

In  accordance  with  this  view  of  National  Economy,  (even  in  ounce 
contributions)  I,  in  the  year  1846,  regulated  my  sympathy  for  the 
destitute  Highlanders  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  name  of  the  firm  R.  Sf  W. 
ll'att,  a  small  aid  was  proffered  as  follows : 

"  General  Commission  Office,  Haddington  Place, 

Edinburgh,  ZOth  Dec.  1846. 

"  Two  tins  of  arrowroot,  each  14  lb.,  to  aid  two  particular  cases 
of  distress.  The  arrowroot  to  be  delivered  either  in  Edinburgh  or 
Glasgow,  free  of  charge,  by  R.  &  W.  Watt.  The  order  of  Major 
Pearson,  29,  Drummond  Place,  or  that  of  the  Collecting  Committee 
for  Relief  of  the  Highland  Destitution,  will  warrant  delivery.  The 
general  destitution  requires  the  aid  of  Government,  therefore  R.  and 
W.  Watt  have  restricted  their  small  aid  to  particular  cases." 

The  foregoing  note  was  entrusted  to  Major  Pearson,  29,  Drummond 
Place ;  and  Robert  Stevenson,  Esq.,  Baxter  Place,  handed  over  to 
John  Macfte,  Esq.,  27,  Regent  Terrace,  the  following : 


"  Geneial  Commission  Office, 

6th  January  1847. 

"  To  aid  one  particular  case  of  distress,  30  Ib.  box  arrowroot. 
The  order  of  Robert  Stevenson,  Esq.,  or  that  of  the  Collecting 
Committee  for  Relief  of  the  Highland  Destitution,  will  warrant  de- 
livery." 

These  small  contributions  were  unnecessary  for  the  Highland  des- 
titution of  1846  ;  but  were  more  appropriately  applied,  on  the  8th 

December,  1847,  viz a  14  Ib.  tin  arrowroot  to  the  Royal  Infirmary, 

a  14  Ib.  tin  arrowroot  to  the  Destitute  Sick  Society,  and  the  30  Ib. 
box  arrowroot  to  the  House  of  Refuge. 

Whilst  the  indiscriminate  mode  of  administering  relief  to  distres* 
at  a  distance  from  our  own  locality  or  parish  is  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  National  Economy,  it  is  fully  more  repugnant  to  its  prin- 
ciples an  indiscriminate  mode  of  collecting  and  disbursing  funds  for 
the  employment,  in  our  own  locality  or  parish,  of  persons  unemploy- 
ed, whose  residence  entitles  them  to  claim  employment  from  another 
parish  or  county.  In  our  opinion,  we  err  egregiously  in  our  acts  of 
charity, — the  indiscriminate  mode  of  acting  towards  the  unemployed 
holds  out  a  premium  for  indolence  and  improvidence. 

If  we  are  to  make  any  advancement  in  the  science  of  National 
Economy,  let  us  do  justice  to  the  deserving  poor  and  the  deserving 
unemployed. 

In  accordance  with  the  principles  of  National  Economy,  let  our 
district  and  sub-district  arrangements  be  so  complete  that  we  shall 
have  no  person  in  a  state  of  actual  starvation  ;  no  person  able  and 
willing  to  work  without  employment ;  and  none  able  but  unwilling  to 
work,  going  about  either  asking  alms,  or  pretending  to  be  looking 
out  for  work;  let  the  indolent  be  kept  within  the  walls  of  a  build- 
ing where  each  has  his  own  work  in  his  own  solitary  apartment, 
and  where  he  must  either  work  or  starve.  If  six  months'  discipline 
in  such  establishments  will  not  effect  a  reformation,  we  would  ship 
the  parties  off  to  some  of  our  most  distant  colonies.  We  would  no 
longer  continue  the  absurd  practice  of  keeping  the  rogues  at  home, 
and  sending  our  most  valuable  and  industrious  labourers  abroad. 

We  would  particularly  request  the  several  Members  of  Parliament 
to  take  an  expansive  view  of  National  Economy  ;  and  if  they  do,  thi- 
proposed  mode  of  "  Direct  Taxation"  will,  through  their  aid,  be 
speedily  brought  into  actual  operation  ;  and,  in  evidence  of  its  imme- 
diate capability  of  being  rendered  practically  operative,  we  extract 
from  the  North  Britith  Mail  of  5th  May,  1848  :— 
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GOVERNMCNT  AID  TO   RAILWAYS,    FOR  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OP  THE 
WORKING  CLASSES. 

An  aggregate  meeting  of  some  of  the  principal  Scotch  Railway 
Boards,  was  held  yesterday  afternoon,  in  Gibb's  Royal  Hotel,  Princes 
Street,  Edinburgh,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  making  application 
to  Government  for  a  loan  of  money  to  complete  their  works,  in  sup- 
port of  the  applications  already  made  by  the  public  authorities  in 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Hull,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow.  The  sedc- 
runt  was  as  follows : — For  the  Edinburgh  and  Northern  Company — 
John  Balfour,  Esq.,  chairman;  James  Burnet,  Esq.,  deputy-chair- 
man ;  Edward  Ellice,  Esq.,  M.P.,  director.  For  the  Stirling  and 
Dunfermline  Company — J.  Anstruther,  Esq.,  chairman;  Robert 
Wardlaw  Ramsay,  Esq.  of  Whitehill ;  David  Birrel,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
magistrates  of  Dunfermline.  For  the  Glasgow  and  Ayr  Company — 
John  Millar,  Esq.  of  Muirshiels,  deputy-chairman  ;  J.  Fairfull  Smith, 
Esq.,  secretary.  For  the  Glasgow,  Dumfries,  and  Carlisle  Company 
— Marmaduke  Constable  Maxwell,  Esq.  of  Terregles.  For  the  Aber- 
deen Company — Patrick  Davidson,  Esq.,  younger,  of  Inchmarlo, 
director. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Millar,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  An- 
struther. 

The  Chairman  said  they  were  aware  that  that  meeting  had  been 
called  in  consequence  of  the  very  distressed  state  of  the  country,  the 
great  want  of  work,  and  the  total  inability  of  private  contributions  to 
supply  food  for  the  destitute  population.  It  had  occurred  to  many 
gentlemen  that,  by  an  application  to  Government  on  behalf  of  the 
Railway  Companies  for  a  loan  of  Exchequer  Bills,  or  a  loan  in  any 
other  way  which  the  Government  might  think  advisable,  employment 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  destitute  population  would  be  obtained  for 
a  considerable  number  of  months  to  come.  By  a  statement  which 
had  been  published  in  the  papers  a  few  days  ago,  by  Mr.  Fairfull 
Smith,  and  which  had  been  prepared  from  returns  received  from  va- 
rious Railway  Boards  in  Scotland,  it  appeared  that  they  could  employ, 
for  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  about  40,000  people,  independent  of 
many  other  companies  which  had  not  made  returns.  Amongst  the 
companies  which  had  made  no  returns,  was  the  company  which  he 
represented  (Stirling  and  Dunfermline  Company)  ;  and  he  thought 
they  could  take  from  1,500  to  2,000  men,  for  twelve  months  to  come, 
upon  their  works.  Seeing  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  private 
contributions  to  supply  the  necessary  funds,  he  thought  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Government — what  they  owed  to  the  country,  and  also 
to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  nation — that  they  should  come 
forward  with  their  contribution  to  the  necessities  of  the  people.  There 
were  in  Scotland  a  great  many  railways  which,  if  they  could  obtain 
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very  short  period.  Ho  would  not  propose  that  any  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  lines  which  are  not  yet  commenced  ;  he  would  let 
them  lie  over  for  the  present ;  but  let  those  lines  where  considerable 
sums  of  money  are  already  invested  and  lying  dormant  be  supported 
by  Government,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  employ  the  people, 
and  bring  that  dormant  capital  into  circulation.  These  were  the 
objects  which  had  actuated  the  gentlemen  who  had  taken  some  share 
in  calling  that  meeting,  and  it  was  now  for  the  gentlemen  present  to 
express  their  views  as  to  the  best  mode  in  which  the  application  to 
Government  should  be  made.  The  citizens  of  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, the  Boards  of  Trade  of  Hull,  of  Manchester,  of  Liverpool,  and 
various  other  public  bodies,  had  already  petitioned  Government  on 
the  subject ;  and  it  was  only  just  to  them  that  the  Railway  Companies 
should  come  forward  and  say  they  are  willing  to  co-operate  with  them 
in  obtaining  a  loan  for  the  purpose  of  providing  employment  for  the 
people. 

Mr.  J.  Fairfull  Smith  said  that  he  was  one  of  a  deputation  who  had 
an  interview  with  Sir  George  Grey  on  this  subject.  Sir  George  re- 
ceived the  deputation  favourably ;  the  audience  lasted  nearly  an 
hour,  and  during  that  time  the  right  hon.  baronet  took  copious  notes. 
The  great  difficulty  with  the  Home  Secretary  seemed  to  be  (he  extent 
of  the  loan  and  number  of  applications  likely  to  be  made ;  and  that 
feeling  was  increased  by  the  memorial  of  the  Edinburgh  Town  Coun- 
cil alone  asking  one  million  and  a  half.  The  deputation,  however, 
stated  to  Sir  George  Grey  that  a  loan  of  £500,000  or  £600,000  would 
have  great  effect  in  restoring  confidence,  and  doing  good  to  Scotland. 
This  seemed  to  obviate  his  objections  very  much,  and  he  (Mr.  Smith) 
had  no  doubt  that  if  the  matter  rested  with  Sir  George  Grey  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  attaining  the  object  they  had  in  view. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  however,  opposed  the  application  ; 
he  stated  that  the  state  of  the  finances  was  such  that  he  could  scarcely 
give  any  assistance  to  the  railways  at  present.  There  was  a  very 
strong  feeling  throughout  the  country  that  if  the  Railway  Companies 
would  unite,  present  simultaneous  memorials,  and  get  as  many  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  as  possible  to  support  those  memorials,  such  a 
movement  would  be  successful. 

Mr.  Davidson  said,  that  on  many  lines  in  Scotland  large  sums  of 
money  had  been  already  expended,  and  the  works  were  only  half 
completed.  He  alluded  particularly  to  the  railway  for  which  he  ap- 
peared there  that  day — the  Aberdeen  line.  It  was  certainly  in  a 
very  unfortunate  position,  having  already  laid  out  about  £900,000, 
which  was  lying  almost  dormant,  bringing  in  no  interest  to  the  coun- 
try, or  doing  no  good  to  anybody ;  while  he  was  sure  that  £300,000 
would  be  sufficient  to  put  the  line  in  a  working  state. 
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The  Chairman  was  quite  satisfied  there  was  a  great  many  lino 
throughout  the  country  in  the  same  state. 

Mr.  Davidson  observed  that  a  statement  of  the  case  had  been  sub- 
mitted the  other  day  to  the  Town  Council  of  Aberdeen,  and  they 
resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  Government,  in  furtherance  of 
the  plan.  He  could  not  exactly  state  the  number  of  people  whom 
they  could  employ,  but  a  very  large  number  would  be  required  along 
the  line.  The  other  day,  two  of  the  largest  manufacturing  firms  in 
Aberdeen  had  suspended  payments,  which  would  throw  out  of  em- 
ployment upwards  of  2,500  hands,  besides  the  large  number  of  la- 
bourers and  operatives  at  present  going  idle. 

Mr.  Millar  remarked,  that  many  of  these  people  being  women  and 
children,  would  not  be  capable  of  working  upon  railways. 

Mr.  Davidson  said  of  course  not,  but  they  would  still  add  to  the 
general  distress. 

Mr.  Fairfull  Smith — And  besides,  were  railway  labourers  fully  em- 
ployed, they  could  employ  in  turn  a  greater  number  of  shoemakers, 
tailors,  &c.,  than  they  do  at  present. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  farmer  and  merchant  would  receive 
better  prices  for  their  commodities,  all  kinds  of  trades  would  im- 
prove, and  the  Government  itself  be  benefited  by  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  taxable  commodities. 

Mr.  Ellice,  M.P.,  thought  that  there  were  two  grounds  upon 
which  they  could  urge  the  Government  to  grant  the  loan — first,  em- 
ployment to  the  people ;  and  second,  to  bring  up  the  lines  where 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  capital  lying  dormant.  The  Aberdeen 
Railway  was  a  pressing  case  of  the  latter  kind. 

The  Chairman — And  part  of  your  own  line  (Edinburgh  and  North- 
ern). 

Mr.  Ellice — Yes,  partly. 

Mr.  Millar — The  Dumfries  and  Carlisle  line  is  in  the  same  predi- 
cament. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  proposed  that  a  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Ellice  said  that  a  memorial  to  the  Government  would  have  no 
effect,  unless  there  was  a  general  movement  made  by  the  various 
Railway  Boards  in  England  as  well  as  Scotland.  He  was  not  aware 
whether  Mr.  Hudson  was  willing  to  co-operate  with  them ;  but  both 
Mr.  Glyn  and  Mr.  Houldsworth  were  anxious  to  give  them  every  as- 
sistance in  their  power.  There  was  an  enormous  amount  of  capital 
lying  dormant  in  England,  and  large  numbers  of  people  would  soon 
be  thrown  out  of  employment. 

Mr.  Smith  stated  that  he  had  lately  conversed  with  Mr.  Houlds- 
worth, who  said  that  he  would  do  everything  in  his  power  to  forward 
the  movement. 
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Mr.  Ellice  said  it  would  be  necessary  to  fix  the  amount  of  loan. 
In  London,  from  three  to  five  millions  was  talked  of;  but  they  would 
be  quite  content  if  they  succeeded  in  getting  one  million  for  Scotland. 
The  only  way  in  which  they  could  be  aided  was  by  the  issue  of  Ex- 
chequer bills,  and  they  would  require  to  raise  money  upon  them. 
He  doubted  very  much  himself  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
being  willing  to  bring  in  any  more  bills  into  the  market. 

The  Chairman  then  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draw 
up  a  memorial  to  be  sent  to  the  different  Railway  Boards  for  con- 
sideration, requesting  them  to  send  in  answers  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
that  a  general  memorial,  drawn  up  from  these  returns,  be  presented 
to  the  Government  by  a  deputation  from  the  different  Railway  Boards, 
and  that  those  Members  of  Parliament  who  are  favourable  to  the  ob- 
ject in  view  be  requested  to  support  the  memorial. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  nem.  con.,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  carry  out  its  provisions : — J.  Anstru- 
ther,  Esq.,  chairman,  John  Balfour,  Esq.,  James  Burnet,  Esq.,  John 
Leadbetter,  Esq.,  Patrick  Davidson,  Esq.,  and  J.  Fairfull  Smith, 
Esq.,  W.S.,  secretary. 

That  an  advance  by  Government  to  Railway  Companies,  in  the 
shape  of  a  temporary  loan,  would  be  highly  impolitic,  is  fully  shown 
by  the  Economist  newspaper. 

We  have  received  various  circulars  and  letters  on  Government 
Loans  to  Railway  Companies,  a  subject  which,  it  appears,  is  exciting 
much  interest  in  Scotland  at  this  moment,  and  respecting  which  there 
are  some  symptoms  of  the  same  object  being  extended  to  England. 
Certainly,  if  successful  in  one  case,  efforts  would  instantly  be  made 
to  extend  the  advantages  which  it  is  calculated  to  give  to  particular 
parties  in  other  cases.  We  allude  to  a  great  effort  which  is  now  being 
made  to  induce  the  Government  to  make  advances,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  railway  companies  to  complete  their  works,  on  the  plea 
of  finding  work  for  large  numbers  of  persons  who  at  present  are  un- 
employed. The  proposal  itself,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  suggested 
to  be  accomplished,  involve  in  our  estimation  two  such  grave  errors 
and  fallacies  as  to  be  worthy  on  general  grounds  of  special  considera- 
tion. 

First,  it  is  proposed  that  the  Government  shall  make  advances  to 
enable  such  companies,  whose  works  are  in  progress,  to  complete  them, 
upon  the  security  of  the  railways  themselves  ;  and  next  it  is  proposed 
that  such  aid  shall  be  accomplished,  not  by  direct  advances  of  money, 
but  by  a  loan  of  the  "  credit  of  the  Government,"  in  the  form  of  Ex- 
chequer bills,  or  loan  notes  of  £5  each,  at  twelvemonths'  date,  bear- 
ing interest. 
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The  mode  by  which  it  is  proposed  that  such  advances  should  be 
made,  is  recommended  because  "it 'would  relieve  merchants  and 
manufacturers  from  the  competition  of  railway  companies  for  bank- 
ing accommodation;"  because  the  securities  so  issued  "  would  be 
sought  after  as  an  investment  all  over  the  kingdom — negotiable  every* 
where,  they  would  not  press  particularly  inconveniently  on  any  loca- 
lity in  particular ;"  and  because  the  "  issue  of  these  £'5  notes  (at 
twelvemonths'  date,  bearing  interest)  would  not  interfere  with  the 
market  value  of  any  class  of  existing  securities."  The  contradictions 
contained  in  these  reasons  cannot  but  be  self-evident  to  most  of  our 
readers. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  the  issuing  of  Exchequer  bilk,  or 
of  Government  loan  notes,  of  £b,  payable  at  twelvemonths'  date,  can 
form  no  addition  whatever  to  the  actual  available  capital  of  the  coun- 
try. On  the  contrary,  they  could  only  form  an  addition  to  the  exist- 
ing amount  of  securities  in  which  capital  can  be  employed  ;  and  the 
only  respect  in  which  they  would  differ  from  the  bonds  of  the  different 
companies  would  be,  that  they  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  capital- 
ist, with  security  of  the  Government,  than  with  that  of  the  company 
only.  Exchequer  bills  or — loan  notes  payable  at  twelvemonths'  date 
— would  only  be  valuable  to  railway  companies,  in  so  far  as  they  en- 
abled such  companies  to  borrow  capital,  which  they  were  unable  to 
borrow  at  the  present  moment  on  any  securities  which  they  have  to 
offer.  But  as  there  is  no  fund  of  unemployed  capital  which  could  be 
applied  to  such  investments,  whatever  sum  they  receive  on  such  secu- 
rities would  necessarily  be  withdrawn  from  some  other  sources.  As 
a  rule,  the  owner  of  capital  has  it  invested  either  directly  in  securities 
himself,  or  through  the  medium  of  his  banker,  it  is  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  discounting  bills,  and  in  other  ways  for  aiding  commercial 
credits.  If,  therefore,  any  additional  amount  of  Exchequer  bills 
were  issued,  it  is  clear  that  whoever  purchased  them  must  with- 
draw a  similar  amount  of  capital  from  some  other  channel  in  which 
it  is  at  present  employed,  and,  by  increasing  the  demand  for  capital, 
that  this  would  "  interfere  with  the  market  value  of  all  other  classes 
of  existing  securities"  to  a  corresponding  extent.  But  inasmuch  as 
the  entire  amount  of  such  securities  would  be  increased  in  the  coun- 
try, their  value  would  be  so  decreased,  the  entire  amount  of  capital 
which  would  be  so  absorbed  by  them  would  also  be  correspondingly 
increased,  and  such  increase  could  therefore  only  be  drawn  from 
those  floating  balances  at  present  held  by  bankers,  which  are  the  pe- 
culiar sources  of  aid  and  accommodation  given  to  commerce ;  and 
thus,  so  far  from  "  relieving  merchants  and  manufacturers  from  the 
competition  of  railway  companies  for  banking  accommodation," 
would  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  seriously  increasing  that  com- 
petition, by  arming  railway  companie*  with  the  superior  power  of 
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offering  the  credit  of  the    Government,  in  addition  to  their  own, 
for  the  loans  they  require  from  the  public. 

But  the  promoters  of  this  scheme  have,  in  a  document  lying  before 
us,  and  already  quoted,  furnished  the  most  clear  evidence  that  such 
would  be  the  effect.  They  say  that  such  securities  "  would  be  sought 
after  as  an  investment  all  over  the  kingdom."  But  whoever  purchased 
such  securities  must  do  one  of  two  things — either  he  must  withdraw 
the  necessary  sum  from  his  bankers,  and  thereby  limit  the  power  of 
the  banker  to  afford  accommodation  to  his  customers  otherwise,  or  he 
must  sell  some  other  security  which  he  less  prefers  to  hold,  and  in 
which  case  the  party  to  whom  he  sells  such  other  security  must  with- 
draw the  necessary  sum  from  his  banker  for  such  purpose ;  and  thus, 
in  whatever  form  such  securities  would  be  absorbed,  the  effect  could 
only  be  a  corresponding  abstraction  of  capital  from  other  quarters. 

But  the  scheme,  as  applied  to  advances  of  five  pound  loan,  notes  at 
twelvemonths'  date,  bearing  interest,  there  appears  a  lurking  notion 
that  they  would  circulate  as  money,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  document 
before  us,  that  "  they  would  provide  a  special  currency  for  a  special 
service."  We  are  surprised  to  find  such  a  fallacy  emanating  from 
Scotland,  where  the  principles  of  currency  and  the  circulation  of  notes 
are  so  well  understood.  Nothing  has  been  so  clearly  proved  by  the 
experience  of  Scotland  as  the  fact  that  the  circulation  of  notes  cannot 
be  increased  beyond  the  amount  required  to  conduct  the  daily  ex- 
changes of  the  country.  For  many  years  Scotland  enjoyed  the  most 
perfect  and  uncontrolled  banking  system,  having  numerous  extensive 
establishments,  possessing  unbounded  credit,  and  competing  with 
each  other  in  the  effort  to  increase  the  amount  of  their  circulation  of 
notes.  But  in  spite  of  which  it  was  found,  that  in  whatever  form, 
and  to  whatever  extent  banks  increased  their  advances,  they  were 
wholly  unable  to  increase  the  aggregate  circulation  of  notes.  Therefore, 
if  such  notes  were  to  be  forced  into  circulation,  it  could  only  be  by 
displacing  a  portion  of  those  which  are  at  present  in  use.  But  can  it 
be  supposed  that  notes  payable  only  at  twelvemonths'  date  would, 
even  as  a  currency,  displace  notes  payable  on  demand  ?  They  might 
no  doubt  be  held  as  securities  bearing  interest,  but  they  would  never 
occupy  the  place  of  a  currency. 

But,  lastly,  it  may  by  said  that  the  credit  of  the  Government  thus 
given  to  railway  companies  might  enable  such  companies  to  obtain 
capital  from  bankers  and  others,  which  at  present  is  held  in  balances, 
unemployed  for  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  absolutely  safe 
securities  offering  by  the  public.  But  if  there  be  any  such  capital 
seeking  employment  at  this  moment,  then  why  are  such  companies  or 
the  private  shareholders  unable  to  obtain  it  in  the  open  market,  either 
by  the  issue  of  debentures  or  by  way  of  loans  to  individuals  on  the 
security  of  their  shares  ?  The  answer  is  plain.  The  capitalist  would 
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not  be  satisfied  with  the  security  which  can  now  be  offered,  but  would 
gladly  lend  upon  the  "  credit  of  the  Government."  But  what  does 
this  mean  in  plain  English  ?  Why,  simply,  that  the  Government  is  to 
be  called  upon  to  run  a  risk  which  private  capitalists  will  not;  that  the 
GoTernment  is  to  employ  its  public  credit  to  bolster  up  the  private 
credit  of  certain  railway  companies.  As  a  rule  to  be  universally  ob- 
served, no  Government  should  make  any  advances  whatever,  excepting 
in  satisfaction  of  well  defined  public  obligations,  for  the  simple  reason, 
were  there  no  other,  that  if  the  security,  on  which  such  advances  are 
demanded,  be  good,  the  credit  of  the  state  is  not  required ;  and,  if 
bad,  it  should  not  be  given.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  cases  may 
not  occur  in  which  the  public  is  so  implicated  in  a  duty  to  certain  in- 
terests, or  certain  classes,  by  public  acts  and  public  policy,  that  such 
aid  may  be  warranted,  but  there  is  certainly  no  pretext  whatever  for 
saying  that  any  such  obligation  extends  to  railway  companies. 

We  do  not  advocate  the  case  of  Railway  Companies  apart  from  that 
of  the  public  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  propose  to  aid  them  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  securing  to  the  public  a  permanent  annual  revenue 
through  the  medium  of  Railway  Companies. 

Whilst  the  Economist  very  justly  would  oppose  any  temporary  ad- 
vance by  Government,  by  way  of  loan  to  Railway  Companies,  he 
would  not  object  to  Government  supporting  these  Companies  upon 
well-defined  public  obligations.  And  whilst  Railway  Companies,  in 
their  application  to  Government,  have  condescended  to  specify  the 
way  and  manner  in  which  they  request  Government  to  grant  them  a 
loan,  they  at  the  same  time  add,  or  in  any  other  way  the  Government 
may  think  advisable. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  and 
from  the  particular  position  of  Railway  Shareholders,  that  we  have 
now  arrived  at  that  stage  of  civilization  when  we  may  safely  act  on 
enlightened  principles,  and  allow  to  Land  and  Labour  their  just  and 
natural  rights.  Land  and  Labour  are  the  only  permanent  and  safe 
rapital  of  our  nation,  and  are,  therefore,  well  entitled  to  obtain  from 
Government  a  stamped  paper  currency,  to  represent  their  value,  and 
to  pass  current  in  the  kingdom,  upon  the  well-defined  public  obligation 
that  the  Land  and  the  Railway  shall  yield  annually  thiee  per  cent,  to 
Government,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  on  all  the  paper  cur- 
rency issued  by  Government  in  favour  of  Land  and  Railway  Proprie- 
tors. 

The  North  British  Daily  Mail,  of  22d  November,  1847,  says  : — 
Of  all  the  propositions  for  the  appropriation  of  the  Highland  Relief 
Fund,  there  is  one  only  to  which  we  could  heartily  subscribe.    After 
seeing  the  destitute  persons,  to  whom  it  ought  properly  to  be  devoted 
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well  through  the  severities  of  the  winter,  and  finding  the  prospect  of 
another  season  of  plenty  before  us,  the  board  might,  in  such  circum- 
stances, be  justified  in  funding  a  portion  of  its  surplus  for  objects  con- 
nected with  agricultural  education.  We  have  been  much  struck  with 
the  efforts  which  the  adverse  circumstances  of  the  Irish  people  have 
called  forth  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  for  National  Education 
in  that  country. — In  addition  to  their  model  farm  and  agricultural 
training  schools  at  Glasnevin,  their  normal  agricultural  school,  and 
the  establishment  of  agricultural  classes,  in  numbers  of  the  national 
schools  throughout  the  country,  the  commissioners  were  even  at  the 
pains  to  apportion  some  money  from  their  funds,  for  the  foundation 
of  agricultural  scholarships  at  the  far-famed  schools  of  Templemoyle 
and  Larne. 

We  regret  to  say  that  in  Scotland,  with  all  its  agricultural  celebrity, 
we  have  no  symptom  of  any  such  advantages.  The  agricultural  class 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  is  confined  to  the  students  of  a  place 
of  learning,  or  the  better  sort  of  farmers'  sons,  who  have  got  the  no- 
tion of  qualifying  for  gentlemen's  factors.  The  practical  courses 
imparted  by  the  farmers  of  the  Lothians  to  their  boarders  are  not 
such  as  agriculturists,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  can  afford.  Profes- 
sor Johnston,  some  jears  ago,  prepared  an  elementary  catechism  of 
agricultural  chemistry,  which  bade  fair  to  find  its  way,  as  a  little  text- 
book or  class-book,  into  the  country  schools.  Thanks  have  been 
accorded  to  him  for  this,  but  it  has  been  from  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
Not  in  all  Scotland  is  agricultural  instruction  systematically  imparted. 
There  is  not  within  the  four  corners  of  the  land  such  a  thing  as  a  model 
or  experimental  farm.  We  may  talk,  therefore,  as  long  as  ever  we 
choose,  of  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  and  the  elevation  and  sus- 
tentation  of  the  people  on  the  allotment  system.  But  until  we  have 
first  provided  the  means  of  inculcating  the  important  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  agricultural  science,  theory  and  practice,  it  will  all  be  of  little 
avail. 

For  these  reasons  we  assume  that  there  would  be  every  propriety 
in  apportioning  some  of  the  Highland  Relief  surplus  to  the  essential 
objects  of  agricultural  institutions  in  Scotland. 

To  sum  up  the  Elucidation,  we  confidently  aver,  there  is  a  positive 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  to  issue  a  Government  Stamped 
Paper  Currency — based  on  the  Land  and  the  Railway — for  the  benefit 
of  the  community.  There  may  be  many  errors  in  our  hasty  Elucida- 
tion ;  but  the  avowed  principles  are  founded  upon  legislation  eman- 
ating from  permanent  National  Economy. 

EDINBURGH  : 
BY  R.  MARSHALL,  XAST  &OS>  ST«««T. 
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